
NOTE. 


The illustration opposite represents the art of 
sandal-wood carving as practised in South India, 
notably in Canara and Mysore. 

t 

Comprehensive illustrations of Indian art- manufac- 
tures will be found in the Journal of Indian Art, 
published under the direction of Sir Edward Buck, 
C S I , LL.D , Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Revenue and Agricultural Department, by 
W. Gngg, Esq , Elm House, Hanover Street, Peckham, 
London 
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VOWEL SOUNDS IN INDIAN NAMES. 


a 

short sounds 

as 

a 

in 

Pall. 

d 

long „ 

as 

a 

in 

Palm. 

c 


as 

e 

m 

Pell. 

• 

1 

]> 

as 

i 

in 

Pit 

0 

>3 

as 

0 

in 

Pole. 

u 

3 ) 

as 

u 

in 

Pull. 


Old spelling has been retained in many well-known 
'names, and no accent has been used on i or u. Long 
1 sounds as “ee” (double c), and long u as“oo^’ 
(double o). Most of the names have been spelt in 
the old style in the map accompanying this book. 
To facilitate identification, names as spelt, in the 
map have been given within brackets in the Alpha- 
betical Index at the end of the book. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 


The rate of exchange is variable, A rupee may, 
however, be taken at is 4d [The present (June 
j888) rate of exchange is about u 

I Pice = i Anna = i Farthing 
I Anna = -5^^ Rupee = i Penny. 

I Rupee = I Shilling and 4 Pence. 




ART-MANUFACTURES OF INDIA. 


— I — 

INTRODUCTION. 

T he following pages contain a brief account of 
the most important art-manufactures of India 
They are intended to give a general idea of such arti- 
cles to the visitors at the Glasgow International Ex- 
hibition. The present collection there is not only a 
representative one, but also includes many articles of 
the best and purest workmanship That it has been 
possible to get together such an assortment of Indian 
art-ware within so short time and with such sma,ll 
provision of funds, is largely due to the successful 
management of the late Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
The knowledge which it imparted to the people of 
Great Britain about the resources of India, and the 
clever ingenuity of their fellow-subjects in turning 
out beautiful and original examples of art-workman- 
ship, has now begun to bear some fruit. A large 
number out of the millions of visitors before whose 
'eyes the Colonial and Indian Exhibition displayed the 
artistic wealth of India carried back with them a desire 
to possess specimens of such art, and the large num- 
ber of such specimens which have through its means 
been scattered over the length and breadth of the land 
have created for Indian handiwork a taste of which 
the value IS most important to Indian interests. It is 
now said that not only in Great Britain, but also on 
the Continent of Europe, this taste is creating a public 
opinion that no sal6n, however brilliant it may be in 
other respects, can be considered fashionable or 
perfect unless it possesses at least a few decorative 
articles of Indian manufacture. Thus, while on the 
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one hand the kind interest taken m the Indian artisans 
and their work by Her Majesty the Queen Empress, 
by Hib Royal Highness the Pnnee ot Wales, by the 
nobihtv and gentry of England, and by connoisseurs 
of art both in Great Bntain and India, has helped to 
bring abonta true appreciation of Indian manufactures, 
and to foster a demand for them in Enrope on the 
other hand the enconragement afforded by the Colo 
nial and Indian Exhibibon has created a confidence 
m the minds of native merchants and manufacturers in' 
the value of exhibiting their works abroad, and a 
spint of enterprise is already pcrccpbble among 
them in their readiness to send their goc^ to foreign 
markets on their own accounL The feeling of con- 
fidence now established by the recent success of the 
Indian merchants and manufacturers in Great Britain 
has been the cause of a s^at increase in the number 
of private exhUnts, so that works of art have been 
sent to the Glasgow International Exhibition from all 

f iarts of the country m addibon to those purchased 
rom funds supplied by the Executive Council 
Articles of superior workmanship selected out of 
this combined collection will be shown in cases, and 
will be sold to lovers of art who would prefer to wait 
till the close of the Exhibibon m order to secure the 
posseasioQ of the more perfect specimens In the 
present account will be found a general descnpfaon of 
such articles their history, place of manufacture, and 
the prices at which they arc sold It Is needless to 
state here that the manufacturers who have sent their 
goods to the Glasgow Intemabonal Exhibition cherish 
a strong hope that the pabent, persevering industry, 
by the aid of which these articles have been produced, 
wDl be thoroughly appreaated by the British pubUc. 

T N MUKHARJI 

Calcutta 
joM Hay x883 




ART-MANUFACTURES OF INDIA. 

— I — 

I.— Fine Arts. 

Pnmtings and Drawings. 

P ICTORIAL art IS said to have made considerable 
progress in ancient India. A very high effi- 
ciency in the science of painting is attributed to 
Yakshas and Nigas, who lived in the mythological 
age, and are described as half-human half-supernatural 
beings They could produce ‘‘ such exact copies that 
these could not be ,known from the things painted.’^ 
In later times, their place was taken by a class of men 
called ChitraharSy or picture-makers, who followed the 
profession from father to son. Mention is made of 
their work in various old books Among these may 
be cited that in Sakuntald, a celebrated drama written 
by Kdliddsa, one of the greatest of Sanskrit poets who 
flourished about two thousand years ago, 

Sakuntal^ was the name of a pretty maiden who 
lived all her life in the forest-home of her adopted 
father, a hermit of great sanctity One day the king 
of the country came to hunt in the neighbourhood, 
and seeing this beautiful flower of the forest, he fell 
in love with her. His love was returned, and the 
sage was not unwilling that his adopted daughter 
should wed a sovereign over whose head rested the 
imperial umbrella of India. So the king came back 
tojhis home rejoiced, and presently sent costly jewels 
for his beloved But the simple girl did not know 
how and where to wear these precious things For 
she only knew how to make garlands of jasmine and 
other flowers, or to make a bracelet out of the soft 
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lotus 8tem« She was sorely pmiled. But happily 
m the httle cottage where she lived there hung from 
the wall the portrait of a lady with toe-nngs. anklets, 
neddets, and all sorts of ornaments paintea upon it 
From this picture SakuntaU learnt how to put on 
her ornaments 

It may be inferred from the above description that 
the art of painting was in on advanced state two thou 
sand ^ears a^, and that portraits were executed at 
the time with care and minuteness It was even so 
before this bme, when the Buddhist religion was 
supreme m India, At this penod there was a school 
of painters m the Middle Country, then one m the 
West in Rajpntana, subsequently the Eastern School 
was founded m Bengal, and the Northern Schools fn 
Nepal and Kashmir, while South India was proud in 
the fame of its master painters, Jaya, Parijaya, and 
Vijaya, 

As a matter of fact, not a vestige of the ancient 
paintings of India exists at the present day except 
that executed by the Buddhists on the walls of the 
Ajanta cave temples, the excavation of which was 
earned on for one thousand years, from 200 B C. to 
800 A D These cave temples He among the wild 
hilly country of Khandesh, in the Bombay Presidency, 
which up to a recent date abounded m man eating 
tigers and even more ferocious bands of marauding 
Timbers Perhaps their very inaccessibility saved these 
valuable temples from the fate which worin of a similar 
nature in the more open country met at the hands of 
iconoclastic Vandals ol lod/a. A connoisscnr of pic 
tonal art, and himself a well known artist, Mr Gnffiths, 
the Superintendent of the School of Art, Bombay, thus 
admires these fresco paintings — 

The painters were gumts !n execution. Even on the wsllj 
some of Uie lines, drawn with one sweep of the broih, struck rae 
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as very wonderful, but when I saw long delicate curves traced 
with equal precision on the horizontal surface of a ceiling, their 
skill appeared to me nothing less than miraculous. For the 
purposes of art-education, no better examples could be placed 
before an Indian art-student The art lives Faces question 
and answ'er, laugh and weep, fondle and flatter , limbs move 
with freedom and grace, flow’ers bloom, birds soar, and beasts 
spring, fight, or patiently bear burdens.” 

Of another scene, that of a “Dying Princess,” Mr. 
Griffiths states — “For pathos and sentiment, and the 
unmistakeable way of telling its story, this picture 
cannot, I consider, be surpassed in the history of art ” 
About the defects of these paintings he remarks . — 

“ The state of mind in which these paintings originated and 
were executed must have been very similar to that which pro- 
duced the early Italian paintings of the fourteenth century. 
There is the same slight attenUon to the science of art, the 
same crowding of figures, the same w'ant of serial perspective, 
and the same regara for a truthful, rather than for a beautiful, 
rendering of a subject.” 

Another fault of these fresco paintings is the highly 
conventional treatment of such accessories as build- 
ings, hills, seas, and rivers. Buildings are represented 
by a thick line over the heads of the inmates, hills 
are shewn by bnck-like blocks, and seas and rivers 
are recognised by the boats and fishes in them. But 
such conventional treatment is an exception, while 
“most of the objects are rendered with a faithfulness 
and exactness that shew the authors to have been keen 
and practised observers and masters of execution ” 
Thus very high encomiums have been paid to the 
only specimen of old Indian painting now extant, 
and of late years even this has been greatly injured 
by “bees, bats, and barbarians” With her other 
glories, the art of painting has vanished from India. 

Although the art of painting is against the rules 
of the Muhammadan religion, and was not therefore 
always encouraged by the Musalman rulers of India, 
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atill pictonal art waa not without its patron at a time 
when every nobleman had in hi* trmn a retinae of 
experts in other art industries The Maghul Em 
peror Akbar was one of its ffreaiest patrons In the 
celebrated Persian work c^ed the Am t Akdan, 
which contains a histoncal account of hi* adminia 
tration, and which was written by his order and under 
his immediate ffupennsion Akbar speaks pret^ plain 
ly about the unreasonable prejudice entertained by 
his CO religionists agauist the noble art of painbng 
He saj^ " I do not like those people who hate paint 
mg Thty ought to know that a painter has greater 
opportunibea of remembering God for however hfe- 
liice be makes a picture be knows that he cannot give 
it life, and that He and He only is capable of doing 
that’ Akbar had sixteen great artists at his courts 
a specimen of whose work has been preserved m the 
miniature lUostrations of the Ra»m-n&mah RaMwt 
ndmah, or the History of the War, is an abridgement 
of the great Sansknt cpic^ the MaMbhirata, which 
the Emperor ordered to bo made in Persian In i^8a 
in order to remove the fanatical hatred prevaihng 
between Hindus and Musalmans which he thought 
arose mainly from their ignorance of each other A 
valuable copy of this work, if not the original manu 
script, eidsts in the Royal Library of Jaipur, containing 
169 miniature lUostrations which coat more than 
^£40,000 These are “magnificently drawn and Illu 
minated in the highest style of Persian art. * A large 
number of portraUs of Emperors and Governors, exe 
cuted by anknowo artist# dunng the Muhammadan 
regime, were sent to the Calcutta Intemahonal Ex 
hibition Saraccnii^ or, more properly speaking, the 
Persian art of painting has lelt its impress upon the 
indigenous painting In the West of India, by bnngiog 
into it a large amount of care and mmuteness, and 
eliminating irom it much of its traditional conven 
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tionality The style of making flat pictures, largely 
practised in Lahore and Jaipur, is an example of this 
mixed art. 

That Indian art has undergone considerable deca- 
dence since the time when the fresco paintings in the 
Ajanta cave-temples were executed, is shewn by the 
pictures made by professional painters of the present 
day. They are simply coloured “ daubs,” intended 
to represent by figures and other accessories the ex- 
ploits of some mythological hero. No attention is 
paid in them to symmetry, to perspective, or to an 
effective adjustment of light and shade. 

But we are perhaps on the threshold of a revival of 
pictorial science in India, not of the old indigenous 
kind, but of the Art as it is now understood in Europe. 
The Schools of Art established under the auspices of 
the Government in the different presidency towns 
have already wrought a wonderful change in the ideas 
about painting hitherto entertained by the people. 
These institutions have become extremely popular. 
Although the eye and the mind of the Indian people 
have not yet been sufficiently educated to form a true 
conception of the refinement and depth of imagination 
displayed in a European master-production, yet the 
aesthetic faculty inherent in the Indian enables him 
to appreciate and admire its beauty and sublimity 

Fresco paintings , — Grotesque figures of men and 
animals are painted on walls all over the country. 
The likenesses are very rude, and are generally done 
with a red ochre called the Geru, Soldiers, tigers, 
and elephants are favourite subjects on which the 
artists delight to display their skill. Geometrical de- 
signs are sometimes employed, chiefly in the decora- 
tion of boats. In North India, where architectural 
decorations are more or less Saracenic in style, the 
ornamentations are very often floral. This kind of 
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work ifl executed by the maaonsj who gepUy rub the 
colours on fresh laid plaster by the aid of a small iron 
spatula In Ben^, such fresco paintings are largely 
to be seen in h^ls where religious ceremonies are 
held An audience hall, highly decorated m this style, 
exists at Knshnagar, where, in the last century, a 
Ri]i lived, who was recognised as the head of the 
Hindus of Bengal In the Panj^b, such artists are 
constan^ employed in the b^utification of the 
Golden Temple at Anmtsar, and of religions edifices 
m other parts of the country Mild indigenous colours 
were formerly used for such paintings but now the 
bnUiant aniline dyes have found their way in this as 
they have in other industries requmng the use of 
colour [See ‘ Decorative Painting applied to Arch! 
tecturc '] 

This art, as it is understood m 
Europe, hardly seems to have ever made much pro- 
gress m India. Very rude oil paintings are produced 
in certain parts of the country, notably m Jagan 
ndth The painters at this holy place take a long 
piece of cloth on which they lay a paste of black 
earth or black earth and cow-dung mixed When 
dry, a coating of lac is put upon it Thus a stiffness 
13 acquired, and the porous quahty of the cloth is 
destroyed Paint is then applied on this prepared 
cloth, and figures and accessories made to dcicnbc 
the worship paid to the great **Lord of the Uni 
verse, ’ who is represent^ by a symbolical figure 
without hands or feet Paintings of this kind, dc 
scribing tho exploits of other Gt3s^ are displayed by 
itinerantbeggars before the wondering eyes of simple 
villa^rs They carry rolls of such pictures under 
Iheir arm, which they spread on the ground and 
explain to the attcnti\e villagers the various scenes 
as they arc gradually unrolled 
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A long roll of painting, shewing the temple of 
Jagann^th and the ceremonies performed therein, is 
sold for R40, or about £2. 

In fairs and other public places, still more rude oil- 
paintings are sold in large numbers. These are laid 
on old pieces of cloth, sized by a paste made of black 
earth, and fixed on a frame of four pieces of slit bam- 
boos. As soon as the paste is dry, the painter begins 
to put the colours upon it, and in ten minutes the 
picture is ready for sale. The subjects chosen are 
mostly mythological 

The price of such a picture is i| annas, or about 

d 

The art of oil-painting is now being taught by 
European masters in the Schools of Art established 
in the different presidencies. These schools have 
turned out a number of good painters who earn their 
livelihood by making portraits of wealthy Indian 
gentlemen, as well as by drawing original pictures 
depicting different phases of Indian life. 

An ex-student of the School of Art charges Rroo 
to 8:300 {£'] to £zi) for a life-sized oil-painting 
Smaller pictures representing Indian life may be had 
for R25 to Rioo 

Paper-patntings . — A large number of water-colour 
portraits made in the latter portion of the Muhamma- 
dan period (1500 to 1800 A, D ) exist in the country, 
and are m the possession of old native families The 
names of the artists are not known. A collection of 
Such portraits was gathered from Dacca and Sah^ran- 
pur for the Calcutta Exhibition Dacca, the former 
seat of Government m Bengal, sent three, — viz , of 
Nawdb Jaswant Khan, of Nawdb Nasrat Jang, and 
Naw 5 b Shams-ud-Daulat, Sah^ranpur in the North- 
Western Provinces sent six pictures, said to have been 
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■work IS execated by the maflons^ who geptly mb the 
colonrs on fresh laid plaster by the aid of a smaD iron 
spatnla In Ben^, such fresco paintings are largely 
to be seen in halls where relimons ceremonies are 
held An audience hall, highly decorated in this style, 
exists at Knshnagar, where, in the last century, a 
Rijd lived, who was recognised as the head of the 
Hindus of Bengal In the Panjdb, such artists are 
constan^ employed in the beantificabon of the 
Golden Temple at Amntsar, and of rehgious edifices 
in other parts of the country Mild indigenous colours 
were formerly used for such paintings but now the 
brilliant aniline dyes have found their way in this as 
they have in other indostnes requiring the use of 
colour [See ' Decorative Painting applied to Arch! 
tecture.”J 

This art, as it is understocNj lo 
Europe hardly seems to Imve ever made much pro- 
gress m India. Very rude oil paintings are produced 
in certain parts of the country, notably in Jagan 
ndtb The painters at this holy place take a long 
piece of cloth on which they lay a paste of black 
earth, or black earth and cow-dung mixed When 
dry, a coating of lac is put upon it. Thus a stiffness 
IS acquired, and the porous quality of the cloth Is 
destroyed Paint is then applied on this prepared 
cloth, and figures and accessories made to desenbe 
the worship paid to the great “ Lord of the Uni 
verse, ' who rs represented by a sj mboheal figure 
without hands or fceL Paintings of this kind, de 
scribing the exploits of other Gods^ are displayed by 
itinerant bejffiars before the wrondenng eyes of simple 
villagers They carry rolls of such pictures under 
their arm, which they spread on the ground and 
explain to the attenti\e villagers the \Tinous scenes 
as thc> are gradually unrolled 
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A long roll of painting, shewing the temple of 
Jaganndth and the ceremonies performed therein, is 
sold for R40, or about ;^^3. 

In fairs and other public places, still more rude oil- 
paintings are sold in large numbers. These are laid 
on old pieces of cloth, sized by a paste made of black 
earth, and fixed on a frame of four pieces of slit bam- 
boos. As soon as the paste is dry, the painter begins 
to put the colours upon it, and m ten minutes the 
picture is ready for sale. The subjects chosen arc 
mostly mythological. 

The price of such a picture is annas, or about 
i\d 

The art of oil-painting is now being taught by 
European masters in the Schools of Art established 
in the different presidencies. These schools have 
turned out a number of good painters who earn their 
livelihood by making portraits of wealthy Indian 
gentlemen, as well as by drawing original pictures 
depicting different phases of Indian life 

An ex-student of the School of Art charges Rioo 
to Rsoo {£'] to for a life-sized oil-paintmg 

Smaller pictures representing Indian life may be had 
for R25 to Rioo 

Paper-paintings. — A large number of water-colour 
portraits made in the latter portion of the Muhamma- 
dan period (1500 to 1800 AD) exist in the country, 
and are in the possession of old native families The 
names of the artists are not known. A collection of 
such portraits was gathered from Dacca and Sahiran- 
pur for the Calcutta Exhibition Dacca, the former 
seat of Government in Bengal, sent three, — viz.^ of 
Nawdb Jaswant Khan, of Nawdb Nasrat Jang, and 
Naw5b Shams-ud-Daulat Saharanpur m the North- 
Western Provinces sent six pictures, said to have been 
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the property of Nawib Sfaaista one of the Lieu ) 
tenants of Emperor Auranseb TTiesc were a portrait 
of Nur Jahin Bepim, a portrait of Emperor Shib j 
Alara, a portrait ofSaltdn Mur^d Balthsh^ a portrait ' 
of Hanrat Ibraiim Adam, a battle scene at Haidrabad \ 
and a battle between Emperor Alamgir and Riji'f 
JaswantSmg Bea idee these, there was m the col v 
lection a portrait of Shaikh Sidi, the famoue Persian 
poet, and the author of the celebrated Persian work 
called the Gulutin These paintings arc in the Per 
Sian Btyle aa reyived by Akbar 

Mention has already been made of the Ream 
ndmak, the Persian abndgement of the Sansknt epic 
the Mahdhhdrata There is a copy of this work m the 
Royal Library at Jaipur contammg 169 full page 
rniniatufca. Six of the most characteristic of wese 
miniatures were copied and enlarged and these were 
displayed m the Jaipur Court of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition Of these, two may be described >— 
(i) King Yudhishthira 8 visit to the lower regions 
where the souls of sinnera are 10 torment. He is 
being escorted by a heavenly ^ide He is filled with 
horror as he witnesses the awful scenes, and he wants 
to retrace his steps Immediately a transformation 
takes place, sweet fields and beauteous paths appear 
where before all was horror, and the shining Ci^s 
come down from heaven to take him to the abode of 
bliss King Yndhisbthira was made to witness the 
torments of hell as a punishment for his having failed 
but for once In bis life to speak the whole truth 

(a) A royal banqpet four thousand years ago given 
by Kin^ Yudhishthira to his fnends just before the 
sacrificial horse ivas let loose, ivith a placard on its 
brow challenging the world to seire and detain iL 
The painting shoivs a laige bnck built house. In the 
front of >\ hich are the court musiaans playing on their 
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instruments. In the outer apartment the male mem- 
bers of the ro}al family, with Krishna and other 
friends, are partaking of the feast, \\hilethc holy Brdli- 
mans, with the sacred thread hanging from their 
neck, are busy distributing the various delicacies, the 
food being eaten out of ornamental plates and cups, 
and washed down by cool perfumed water contained 
in goglets called sin dins m the modern language of 
Upper India On another side a woman of the 
shepherd caste has brought a basket of earthen ves- 
sels containing curd, which a servant of the royal 
household is taking down from her head. In the 
inner apartments the royal ladies, bedecked wnth 
picturesque garments, and gems of inestimable value, 
are holding their owm feast. Draupadi, the common 
wnfe of the five brothers, is there , while G^ndh^ri sits 
in a corner, sad and sorrowful, wuth her cheek resting 
on her hand, and the everlasting bandage on her eyes 
w'hich she put on on the day of her marriage, because 
her husband was blind, and she would not enjoy the 
blessings of vision because her husband could not. 

This picture is given as an illustration in the yournal 
of India Art, published under the patronage of the 
Government of India by Mr W. Griggs, Elm House, 
Hanover Street, Peckham, London 

Copies of such pictures can probably be obtained 
by application to Dr. T Hendley, in medical charge 
of the Jaipur State. 

Similar miniature pictures on paper are still made 
by the ivory-painters of Delhi A picture represent- 
ing the court of Akbar the Great can be had for 
Rioo 

Pictures of the same style are also done at Jaipur. 
They are painted on card, thick paper, or gold-beater’s 
skin Dr. Hendley thus describes the industry — 

" Enormous quanhties of bnghtly-coloured pictures of every 
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grade of merit are produced throtighout the State. 
ooWe has a painter in hi* retlnu^ and m the town of 
there are several middlemen who d^ solely in plilore^ 
best men natnraHy bve in the capital ana the pnde of tb» 
are employed by the Prince rea^ng retalnitw fees m w 
•hope oi lalaries or lands, with the pnvilegB cn wcrldogj® 
private parties when not wanted In the palace. Matwwtbe* 
po*t» are hereditary where the eon Is capable Jaipur frequently 
sends men to other States for ip^ial work, ns, for cxampl^ * 
beautiful palace at Jodhpur was chledy decorated by an artist 
from this State. Mytbok^cal sabjects find very ready sale* 
The most advancsd artuta have t^en to clottnng the God* 
In European costume, with annilar aurroon^nes; thus Sir* 
(the Great Destroying Priocfple of the HlndnTnnity) is shewn 
sitting In a hall Qgnted by candles In glass shades, and Krishna 
(an incarnation of Vlsnnn, the Prottcting Prioaple of the 
Hindu Tnnlty) drives a phaeton which u 6Ded by his friends 
and attendants. The following are popular sets oi designs i 
Set* of the incamatlons of Vtshnu and ^va i ferras of Durgi 
(Goddess of Energy) i the SDth Gums (Preceptors); the J& 
Lords or Tuthankan t senes shesnug the ceremonies performed 
at every stage of a E(ajpot*s (wamcr caste) careeri portraits of 
the MsMrd^ of Jaipro' ; the p«rsoni£ed modes cs music sets ; 
sets of trade* and with different faces (not the same 

face for each trade as at Benares) ; portraits of famous men 
priests, and womeu In local cosriimes. The finest work in 
octline Is done on gold>beater s skm.** 

The follotving may be quoted as the pnee of typical 


specimen* — ^ 

Mahikin (Goddew ol Energy) ai 

Portrait of the RAjd of Jaipur 8 

Ditto of Rustam the great wrestler 3 

Krishna 4 


Picture* like those of Jaipur arc made at Bildnir, 
another Native State In Rajpotana. Prices vary from 
Ri to Rioo 

Cunous ■water-colours arc also executed in Alipura 
and Datia in Central India A picture of this kind, 
representing a tiger seiiiog an antelope the whole 
forming a Persian inscnption, was sent to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition 
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Water-colour paintings are also carefully executed 
by one Tota R^m of Lahore The subjects as usual 
are mythological A collection of his pictures exist 
in the Indian Museum. Among these is a cunous 
painting shewing how Hindu ascetics perform aus- 
terities; and gradually evolve a subtle force existing 
in the human constitution. Another picture, by the 
same painter, depicts the battle at Kurukshettra, 
which took place about four thousand years ago. 
This picture has been executed with great minuteness, 
and shews a considerable amount of good taste in 
the arrangement of colours The following are the 
prices at which Lahore water-colour paintings are 
sold — 


The ^eat battle of Kurukshettra 
The Court of Kauravas 
Kansa being slain by Krishna 
The Kdhndg Mathan . . 

Siti in captivity .... 
The Vardha Avatdr .... 
The Narasinha Avatdr . . 

The Vdmana Avatdr 

The Jaganndth, or the Lord of the World 


R 

. 80 
. 70 
. 40 

• 40 

• 30 

• 30 

• IS 

• 25 

• 7 


Ethnological pictures are made at Jhang and Nawa- 
shahr, in the district of Jallandhar, Panjdb, and mytho-' 
logical ' pictures in the native style are painted at 
Kangra and Kapurthala. 

_ In Nepal, coloured sketches of temples, shrines 
Gods and Goddesses are made by a class of Newars 
called Chitrakars “ The drawings are neatly finish- 
ed, and the colouring shews some taste. There is 
however, little or no idea of perspective.'^ * 


Similar paintings are executed in the towns of 
Hampa, Sagra, and Anantpur, in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. A water-colour drawing m red, blue and 
gold, representing Krishna seated on a throne,' with 
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a pot of butter in one arm, and a milkmaid on eadi 
side dallying with him was sent from Madras to the 
Calcutta International Exhibition. The accessones 
in this picture were all pasted on Price, RX33 

Until recently, a superior kind of water colour paint 
inCT was executed in Bengal by a class of people 
called the PatuiSf whose trade also was to paint 
idols for worship These paintings were done with 
minute care, and considei^Ie taste was evinced in 
the combination and arrangement of colours The 
industry 18 on the decline owing to cheaper coloured 
lithograph rcpreacntatioos of Gods and Goddesses 
turned out by the ex students of the Calcutta School 
of Art having ap{>eared In the market. A painting In 
the old style can etiU be had, by order, at a pnce of 
R 1 0 and upwards. 

The Patuds now paint rude ‘'daubs" which are 
sold by thousands in stalls near the shnne of Kibgbit 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, as also in other 
places of pilgnmage and public fairs The subjects 
as usual are raythoTogical out of late they have taken 
to making pictures representing a few comical features 
of Indian life. Such pictures are generally sold at a 

f ince ranging from a farthing to a penny The fol 
owing IS a typical list — 


Goddess KdG i d 

RidhA-Kiishna d 

jagadhitri the Mother of the World d 

Goddess of Leanuug d 

Woman fetching water d 

Milking fd 


The students of the School of Art alio turn out 
water-colour paintings m the European stvie. The 
head of a religious ascetic with his and beads, is 
for them a Ncry attractive subject as alio the faces 
of different castes and dilTcrcnt nationalities Thej 
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do no tappear to have acquired much proficiency in 
making scenic pictures. A water-colour painting, 
executed by a student of the School of Art, is sold at 
R25 and upwards. 

A collection of water-colour pictures was sent to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition by Babu Sarat 
Chandra Dds, C.I.E “ These paintings were executed 
by Tibetans, and are in the style of those used for 
decorating the interior of Tibetan monasteries.’^ 

In most of the chief towns of Mysore, the Chitrakars 
practise the art of making water-colour pictures. 
“The pictures principally represent chiefs, kings, and 
figures from Hindu mythology ’’ Prices range from 
R5 for a single figure, io"xio", to R15 for groups 
in plaques of 20''' x 20" 

The following account of picture-painting in Burma 
is supplied by Mr. H. L. Tilly of the Public Works 
Department — > 

“ In the last census 1,078 persons were returned as following 
this profession, of whom more than half lived m the villages. 
The towns of Rangoon, Moulmein and Bassem, and the districts 
of Bassem and Henzada, contain the greater number of artists 
The profits of painting vary according to the artist’s reputation. 
A portrait painter in Moulmein is said to command as much 
as R80 to R120 for a single likeness, and the best decorators 
in Rangoon earn R60 a month An ordinary artist makes about 
R30 a month 

“ In painting, the materials used are colours m powder bought 
in the bazar and coming from England (excepting indigo, yellow 
ochre, and vermilion from Mandalay), charcoal, cotton instead 
of canvas, a size made of lime and tragacanth, and brushes 
made by the artists of the hairs from the inside of a bullock’s 
ear, bound together with silk, and glued into quills obtained 
-irom the adjutant, cormorant, and pigeon. 

" The majonty of the Burmans seem to draw by intuition, 
and those among them who have been trained to any art are 
masters of the pencil, although they have little idea of per- 
spective or of the balance of light and shade Although the 
details are conventional, the general idea is the creation of the 
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workman. It is not therefore g ii rpns i ng that the artUts of the 
country produce wonderfully good pk ti^ ea of dramatic or my 
tbcal madenta, fuB of life and humour for m these branches of 
art co nT c nbonal attihidei are not oat of place. Tber portraits 
though somewhat Eke the onginaljare stim etnl the baclcgitrands 
or acceasoriesareabstird,beIoggeneTaBy badJywlrawnr^rBsent 
atioas of artides of EmDpean fumitnre. Landscape^p^nting 
ts In Its mfancy but the arosta are annocs to leam. Altogiiher 
pictorial art in Burma la progressiDg and the artiata are consdoui 
that they have much to leam so that there ii every hope that 
they will rapidly Improve. 

Pi ctur es are drawn on cotton stretched bghtly on a hght 
wooden frame. The cotton is first washed over with me, alter 
which the suhjea is ontlhied In charcoal, and when co rrect, in 
red ochre | after that the cdIodts are laid on as remured. 
background is generally a flat wash of dark colour * 

In many parts of Upper India, an ornamental scroll 
work 19 made on paper by the finger nail, which has 
been rightly charactensw by Mr Kiplmg as *' one 
of the nnmeroos examples of futile ingenuity for 
which India is remarkable " An embossed nail work, 
executed by one Mtran Bakhsh of Lahore, tvas sent 
to the Calcutta International Exhibition, Price 
Rs. 15 A picture drawn by finger naib was also sent 
from Indor to the above Exhibiuon 

Glass paintings , — UnbI a short bme ago mytholo- 
gical pictures were painted on glass in many parts 
of Bengal They possessed no artulic ment, and the 
trade is on the verge of exbncbon Similar paintings 
are executed in other parts of Indio, A specimen of 

f iainbog on glass Nvas sent to the Calcutta Exhibition 
com the R^pur State in the North Western Prov 
Inccs This was done by two Kashmiri arbsts in the 
employ of the Nawdb In Madras glass paintings are 
made at Chandragin in North Arcot Distnct, 

Iverjhpaintmgs — Delhi is the chief centre of this 
industry Miniature i\ory painting is a dc\elopmcnt 
of the art of illuminating Persian manuscripts, so much 
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admired and so eagerly sought after m the days of 
i\Iuhammadan supremacy in India. Portraits of em- 
perors, empresses, and other beauties of the Muham- 
madan Court, and pictures of the chief buildings in 
Northern India, like the Tdj at Agra, and the Juma 
Masjid at Delhi, are favourite subjects. The artists 
also copy in colours photographic portraits. Water- 
colour alone is used. These miniature paintings are 
often employed to decorate carved ebony caskete, and 
are alsp set in jewellery The head is either drawn 
in full front, when it is called do-chashm (two-eyed), 
or in profile, called ek-chashm (one-eyed) . Mr. Kipling 
thus speaks of the quality of the pictures turned out — 

"The introduction of photography is gradually bringing about 
a change in Delhi miniatures The artists are ready to repro- 
duce in colour any portrait that may be given to them 5 and 
although sometimes the hardness of definition and a certain inky 
quality of the shadows of some photoeraphs are intensified, 
much of their work in this line is admirable The stiffness which 
used to be their failing charactenstic is disappearing, land- 
scape, a branch of art treated in indigenous art with stem con- 
ventionality, IS attempted in a freer spirit, and it seems not 
unlikely that a new, and perhaps more fresh and vital, way of 
looking at nature may be adopted Supposing this change to 
be desirable, — a point that is not absolutely certain, — the Delhi 
work of to-day is strongly marked by the fault of its qualities, 
the excessive delicacy and minuteness of handing, well ex- 
pressed by their customary phrase, ek bdl qalm (a brush of 
a single hair), the quality of the handling being far more esteem- 
ed than sound drawing, good colour, or truth of effect ” 

All the Delhi artists are Muhammadans who claim 
Persian descent They have now established them- 
selves in Calcutta and Bombay, where they sell a large 
amount of their work The prices of miniature ivory- 
paintings range from Rio to Rioo 

Ivory-painting is executed to a small extent at 
Benares and Trichmopoly In the former place a 
Hindu, called Chum L£l, follows the profession The 
pictures are done in gold and colours in the style of 
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manuscript illumination The subjects arc roytho- 
logicaL Prices range from Rao to R50 a piece. 
Twelve Benares pictures were sent to the Calcutta 
International Exhibition (1883), valued at R515 

The work done at Tnchmopoly 13 fairly good 
Two spcCTmens of this land were shewn at the Cal 
cutta Exhibition by one Gopil Swimi Rijd One of 
these represented a scene from the great epic 
R^miyana. Rima was shewn here seated with his 
wife on a throne on his left were his three brothers, 
on his right a number of Indian sages, while below 
were a number of monkeys in a state of adoration 
and on the footstool knelt the great monkey god 
Hanumin, supporting Rdma ■ feet The price put on 
the picture was R57I, or about £4. The second pic 
tnre represented Knshna, the next iocamation of 
Vishnu, as playing on hia dote nuder bis favourite 
Kadamha tree {AnthoeePhalus Cadambd), with a 
milkmaid on each side ohenng him a ball of butter, 
while a cow was lacking his TceU Price In 

the same Exhibition were shewn several miniature 
ivory paintings sent by one Rij 4 GopAl of Madras 
These were intended to be set in jewellery and the 
pnces were as follovrs 7 seta of ivory paintings for 
bracelets, R4>8 2 sets for brooch, R3 2\ dozens for 
bnttons, Ri^-8 

Though not a spcciahty of Jaipur, ma^ of the 
artists in that place can paint on ivory They have 
probably learnt the art from the Delhi painters, 

Talc^aintings^-^YhviVin^ of painting is largely 
made at Tnchmopoly in South India. They arc 
chiefly illustrative of castes and native jndustnea A 
book containing a dozen pictures of this kind may be 
had for R4 I^ntlngi on talc arc also executed in 
Benares, illustrating trades and Industnes, and the 
religious ceremonies and fcstnals of the Hindus In 
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sets of pictures representing trades one face serves 
for a senes of the various head-dresses worn by 
different castes. Prices, R3 to Rj per dozen. 

Leather-paintings, — At Nossatn m the Cuddapah 
District of the Madras Presidency, circular pieces of 
leather are hand-pamted for use as table-mats Dr 
Bidie states that they are “ curious and sometimes 
quaint, but never possess much artistic merit.” 

Paintings on cloth — Hand-painted chintzes are 
made in the Madras Presidency, called Palampores, 
[See ” Chintzes,”] 

Paintings on wood, — Wood-painting is practised 
in all parts of the country. In Upper India, Muzaf- 
fargarh, Delhi, Lahore, Jallandhar, Simla, Benares, 
Bareilly, and Patna are noted for their painted wooden 
boxes and toys. It is known as the kdmdgan work, 
the name being derived from the word kdindn, a bow, 
on which this kind of decoration was first used. The 
bow IS still made and painted in this fashion m certain 
parts of the country. Panels, chests, oval boxes called 
kautds, and other wooden articles are painted m 
water-colours, on which a varnish is subsequently ap- 
plied as a protection. Such articles sell from half 
a rupee to R20. [See also '' Decorative Painting ap- 
plied to articles of domestic use.”] 

Manuscript Illumination — Caligraphy as an art 
was highly admired by the Muhammadans, the pecu- 
liar formation of the alphabet used by them specially 
favounng its free development Since the days when 
the Caliphs of Baghdad encouraged arts and sciences, 
It was the pride of every Muhammadan Court to col- 
lect around it not only the most expert artists and the 
famous poets, but also the best caligraphists. Illumina- 
tion of manuscripts with pictures, though prohibited 
by law, is, however, the natural growth of the Persian 
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manuscript illumination The subjects are mjtho 
logical Pnees range from Rao to R50 a piece 
Twelve Benares pictures were sent to the Calcutta 
International Eihibition (1883), valued at R515 

The work done at Tnchmopoly is fairly good 
Two specimens of this kmd were shewn at the Cal 
cutta Exhibition by one Gopdl Swdml One of 

these represented a scene from the great epic 
R 4 m 4 yana. Riima was shewn here seated with his 
wife on a throne on his left were his three brothers, 
on his right a number of Indian sages, while below 
were a number of monkeys m a state of adoration, 
and on the footstool knelt the great monkey god 
Hannmdn supporting Rima s feet The pnee put on 
the picture was R57I, or about The second pic 
tore represented (v^hoa, the next incarnation of 
Vishnu, as playing on his flute under bis favourite 
Kadanba tree {Anthoeaphalus Cadamba), with a 
milkmaid on each side offering him a ball of butter, 
while a cow was licking his feet Pnee, In 

the same Ehihibition were shewn several miniature 
Ivory paintings sent by one R 4 j 4 Gopdl of Madras. 
These were intended to be set in lewcUery and the 
paces were as follows 7 sets of ivory paintings for 
bracelets, R4 8 a sets for brooch, R3 , dozens for 
buttons, Ria 8 

Though not a speciality of Jaipur, many of the 
artists in that place can paint on ivory Tneyha\e 
probably learnt the art from the Delhi painters. 

This kind of painting is largely 
made at Tnchmopoly in South India. They arc 
chiefl) illustrative of castes and native induslnes A 
book contamn^ a dozen pictures of this kind may be 
had for R4. I^intings on talc are also executed in 
Benares, illustrating trades and induatnes, and the 
religious ceremonies and festivals of the Hindus In 
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sets of pictures representing trades one face selves 
for a senes of the various head-dresses worn by 
different castes. Pnces, R3 to R7 per dozen. 

Leather 'paintings. — At Nossam in the Cuddapah 
District of the Madras Presidency, circular pieces of 
leather are hand-painted for use as table-mats. Dr 
Bidie states that they are “curious and sometimes 
quaint, but never possess much artistic merit.” 

Paintings on cloth — Hand-painted chintzes are 
made in the Madras Presidency, called Palampores. 
[See “ Chintzes.”] 

Paintings on wood. — Wood-painting is practised 
in all parts of the country. In Upper India, Muzaf- 
fargarh, Delhi, Lahore, Jallandhar, Simla, Benares, 
Bareilly, and Patna are noted for their painted wooden 
boxes and toys. It is known as the kdmdgan work, 
the name being derived from the word kdmdn, a bow, 
on which this kind of decoration was first used. The 
bow is still made and painted in this fashion m certain 
parts of the country. Panels, chests, oval boxes called 
kautdsi and other wooden articles are painted m 
water-colours, on which a varnish is subsequently ap- 
plied as a protection Such articles sell from half 
a rupee to R20. [See also “ Decorative Painting ap- 
plied to articles of domestic use.”] 

Manuscript Illumination. — Cahgraphy as an art 
was highly admired by the Muhammadans, the pecu- 
liar formation of the alphabet used by them specially 
favouring its free development. Since the days when 
the Caliphs of Baghdad encouraged arts and sciences, 
it was the pride of every Muhammadan Court to col- 
lect around it not only the most expert artists and the 
famous poets, but also the best caligraphists. Illumina- 
tion of manuscripts with pictures, though prohibited 
by law, IS, however, the natural growth of the Persian 
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caligraphic art* Large auras of money were often 
spent on such work. As alrea^ mentioned £40 000 
were paid to the artists by the Emperor Akbar for the 
illumination of the Raem ndmah At the Jaipur Ex 
hibibon of 1882, by the side of the Roam ndmah was 
displayed a copy of Shaikh Sldi s Persian work Guli 
stdn, which was erecatcd within the last fifty years, 
under the direction of Mahirdj i Banni Singh of Alwar, 
who gfave at least R50 000 as salary to the man who 
prepared the illuminated manuscript. The whole work 
IS said to have cost more than R 100 000 The 
border of each page is beautifully illuminated in gold 
and on no two pages are the designs alike- A page 
of this Gulutdn was shewn at the late Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition London Mr Kiphng thus remarks 
of other collections — 

•Sir W W Hunter vHtes 1 The Roys] Uhraiy at 
Wlndtor contams the finest examples in this bye>paih of art 
A noble mxnusenpt of the Skdh yohAn nitmakf porcha^ in 
Oodh for 200 to the last century and now (n posseasxjn 
of Her Miyesty will amply repay a T«]t The bouse of 
Firmin Didot of Pans, homwer po aseaie d perhaps the largest 
and most complete collection of examples of this 
which n in fact &] broad highway leading as has been demon* 
strated in Europe to the highest achievements of pictorial art 
M Ambrolta, Firmln Didot and M P Bartv exhibited. In 
the r etr ospecdve department of the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
works which It wooM cow bo difficult to match hi Persia or 
India. Receotly several leaves of a superb Sh 4 h nimah each 
leaf a picture, full cf most elaborate and perfectly wrought 
detail have been acquired for the South Kenilngton Museum 
by Mr Purdon Oarke. These pictures coniain a complete 
cxposlbon of the architectural forma of Samarkand and Persia. 
Many ahnUar trea sur es are still In the possession of nadvo 
princes and others belong to wealthy families. The prodocilon 
of such work, notwithstanding its minuteness and flmsh matt 
have been fanmensc, for Albert de Mandebo recordi that Akbar 
was credited with the possession of 24,000 manuscripts nchly 
bound- Man> of these, os bivariably in the case of the Kordn 
were probably manuscripts IDumlnatw in ornaments merely in 
gold and cdoim, But many contained pktares and one In the 
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Laljore M««;cum, marked ns ha\jn^ bclonjjcd to Akbar, seems 
to ha\ e been an exposition of the miracles in the Bible.” 

A highly ornamented manuscript in the Pdli cha- 
racter has \Mthin this year (18S8) been procured for 
the Art Section of the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 
It is decorated in gold and colours, and has been pur- 
chased for R120. 

In all the large towns uherc there are ^^ealthy Mu- 
hammadan families, the art of manuscript illumination 
is still practised by a few men In Lucknow, R4m- 
pur and Agra, in the North-Western Provinces, it is 
done by a few Kashmiris. “ Prices are fanciful, and 
fixed by no scale. A good example, such as an illu- 
minated Kurdn, would cost about Rioo.” 

A large number of such illuminated manuscripts 
were brought together at the Calcutta International 
Exhibition (1883). These were lent b^ the old .Mu- 
hammadan families in Northern India, and among 
them w’cre the following interesting illuminated manu- 
scripts — 

(i) A Persian work translated about 250 years ago by Mir 
Imdad of Persia, said to be the best of Persian caligraphers. 
The book IS profusely illuminated with gold and enamel (2) 
iftirakka, a Persian scrap-book, containing the best specimens 
of handwriting collected for the Emperor Aurangzeb in tlie 
year 1102 Hijra {x68x AD) It contains also a number of 
pictures illuminated with gold. (3) Kntdi Jbu !man, a poem 
in Persian, transenbed before the time of the Emperor Akbar 
and written in a beautifully fine hand by Sultan Ah Mushadu 
It belonged to the Emperor lahdngir, and bears a few auto- 

f raph lines by Emperor Shdh Jahdn (4) Murakka, a scrap- 
ook, containing a collection of onginal portraits by noted Indian 
artists of eminent men and historical celebnties. The w'ork 
also contains a number of beaubful Persian manuscripts Most 
of these manuscripts and scraps were lent by the Nawab Bahadur 
of Murshidabad A collection was also sent from Sitapur, 
Mahmudabad, and Rirapur in the North-Western Provinces, 
and from Tonk, a Muhammadan State m Rajputana Among 
the specimens sent from the last place was a work called 
Fatuhu-l.liardmin, by Abdur Rahman Jami, copied by Muham- 
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mad Zahid, by order of Mohammad Tahtr KhAn Bahidor of 
Iipahan In A H ^ (350 yean ago) This book was first 
9oJd for 5/xx) next for 1 100, and lastly for i 700 coins 

To the above Exhibition was also sent a beautiful 
Tibetan manuscript written' in silver The most 
curious specimens of manuscnpt illumination display 
cd were, however the illuminated palm leaf manu 
scnpts received from Onssa. In this part of Bengal, and 
in almost all parts of the Madras Presidency books are 
still written on the long narrow leaves of the palmyra 
palm {Borassus Jlabelltformtt) which are then 
stitched together by a thread at one end Letters, 
documents, and rent receipts are also written on 
palm leaf The wntmg is cut into the leaf bv an 
iron style, on which powdered charcoal is then rubbed 
The black of the charcoal sinks into the scratches 
made with the style where it adheres when the 
leaf 18 washed leaving other parts of it plain Manu 
scnpts of this kind ore often lUominated and among 
such cunoos objects brought to the Calcutta Exhibition 
was a work called Git Govtnda of Jaya Deva, a Ben 
gall Sansknt poet of the fourteenth century The 
bent form of Knshna with his lute, the grotesque 
figures of milkmaids the lowing cows and the sucking 
calves and the swa^enng attitude of Cupid with his 
fiower bow are pictures which recciveo additional 
interest from the matenal on which they were drawn 


EognTiogi and Utbograph*. 

—The only cnpni>nng that existed In 
the country in former times appears to be that of 
making copper pfates for grants of fand and otficr 
documents, of malting seals and of preparing wooden 
blocks for calico-printing Latterly, m imitation 
of the European art of engraving rude blocks were 
made of tamannd and other w*oodt for the illustration 
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Art manufactures of India 


Lithographs — A large number of bthographic pic 
tures are every year turned out by an Art Studio 
established in Calcutta by a number of ex-atudcnts of 
the School of Art- These pictures have no artistic 
mcnt, most of them being done m imitation of the 
European style They have, however, become very 
popular and are largely purchased by the people 
all over the country Until recently colounng was 
all executed by hand and not by the latest chromo- 
lithographic process and the pncea were therefore 
rather high Some English chromo-lithographer took 
advantage of this, and made exact copies of the Cal 
cutta Art Stndio pictures in colours, and sent a large 
consignment for sale in India at one tenth the usual 
prices The sale of these English made pictures of 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses has now been stopped 
Porcelain Gods are now being imported from Engird 

Lithographic pnnting work is largely done in Up- 
per India, as t^^e pnnting is not suited to the run 
rung Persian ch^cter The lithographic establish- 
ment of Munshl Newal Kisbor at Lucknow is the 
largest m India, from which a vast number of Persian 
and Arabic works are sent to all Muhammadan 
countnes Cheap story books are hthographed In 
many of the large towns m the Panjfib ' but these arc 
coarsely executed and arc seldom good in design 


PhotogTapbs. 

Photography in its highest form U still in the hands 
of Europeans A large number of natives have learnt 
the art, and practise it as a profession in the large 
towns of the dUTcrent provinces, bat as a rule they are 
unable or unwilling to lay out the ncccssarj capital, 
and they do not on their work the necessary 
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amount of patience and care. As a consequence, 
therefore, native productions, with very few excep- 
tions, do not possess such a good reputation as those 
turned out by the European firms The best photo- 
graphs hitherto turned out by a native of India are 
the Indian views executed by LdU Din Day 41 of In- 
dor. The views of Sanchi Tope near Bhopal are 
specially excellent. He sells them at R1-12 for a 
mounted picture lo** x 12". 

At Calcutta, Messrs Bourne, Shepherd & Co., and 
Messrs Johnston, Hoffman & Co., are photographers 
of note. The former sent a set of photographs of 
Bengal scenes to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
and the latter of Nepal scenes, as well as of its inha- 
bitants and of many of the wild tril^es represented in 
clay models at that Exhibition A collection of photo- 
graphs was also sent from the Panjib by Mr Bull and 
Dr. Dickinson, representing Hindu festival scenes and 
the ordinary street life of Lahore An album of views 
in the Central Provinces, chiefly of Hindu temples, 
was sent to the above Exhibition by Mr. Blees of 
Jabalpur. A very interesting collection of photo- 
graphic views was sent to the Calcutta Exhibition 
by Messrs Nicholas & Co. of Madras. These, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bidie, “are of considerable archseologi- 
cal interest, and some of them, such as the carved 
ceiling, must have been very difficult of execution.” 
They are sold at R3 each 

The Mahdrdji of Jaipur employs a photographer. 
Several artists have also been employed by the Jaipur 
Durbar in colouring photographs, which they do with 
considerable skill. They were employed to colour 
the photographic illustrations of the work entitled 
“ The Memorials of the Jaipur Exhibition ” This work 
IS from the pen of Surgeon-Major T. H Hendley, 
an expert in Indian art, under whose management 
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Lithographs — A large namber of lithographic pic 
tores arc every year tnmed out by an Art Studio 
established in Calcutta by a nomber of ex-students of 
the School of Art, These pictures have no artistic 
merit, most of them being done m imitation of the 
European styler They have, however, become very 
popular and are largely purchased by the people 
all over the country Until recently colounng was 
all executed by hand and not by the latest chrotno- 
hthographic process and the pncea were therefore 
rather high Some Ehiglish chromo-hthographer took 
advantage of this, and made exact copies of the Cal 
cutta Art Studio pictures in colours, and sent a large 
consignment for sale in India at one tenth the usual 
pnees The sale of these English made pictures of 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses h^ now been stopped 
Porcelain Gods are now being imported from England 

Lithographic pnntmg work is largely done in Up* 
per India, as tj^e printing is not suited to the run 
ning Persian cmracter The lithographic establish 
ment of Wunshi Newal Kishor at Lucknow Is the 
largest in India, from which a vast number of Persian 
and Arabic works are sent to all Muhammadan 
countnes Cheap story books arc lithographed la 
many of the large towns in the Panjdb * but these ore 
coarsely executed and are seldom good in design '* 


Pbotocnpbs, 

Photography in its highest form U still lo the hands 
of Europeans A large number of natives have Icamt 
the art, and practise it as a profession in the large 
towns of the cifTercnt provinces, but as a rule they are 
unable or unw^llmg to lay out the neceisar) capital 
and the) do not botou on their work the necessary 
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amount of patience and care. As a consequence, 
therefore, natue productions, ^\itll very few excep- 
tions, do not possess such a good reputation as tliose 
turned out by the European firms. The best photo- 
graphs hitherto turned out by a native of India are 
the Indian views executed by Din Daydl of In- 
dor. The views of Sanchi Tope near Bhopal are 
specially excellent. He sells them at R1-12 for a 
mounted picture 10" x 12". 

At Calcutta, Messrs. Bourne, Shepherd & Co., and 
Messrs. Johnston, Hoffman & Co., are photographers 
of note. The former sent a set of photographs of 
Bengal scenes to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
and the latter of Nepal scenes, as well as of its inha- 
bitants and of many of the wild trilJcs represented in 
clay models at that Exhibition. A collection of photo- 
graphs w'as also sent from the Panj^b by Mr. Bull and 
Dr. Dickinson, representing Hindu festnal scenes and 
the ordinary street life of Lahore. An album of view's 
m the Central Provinces, chiefly’ of Hindu temples, 
w'as sent to the above Exhibition by Mr Blees of 
Jabalpur. A very interesting collection of photo- 
graphic views w'as sent to the Calcutta Exhibition 
by Messrs Nicholas & Co. of Madras. These, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bidie, “are of considerable archaeologi- 
cal interest, and some of them, such as the carved 
ceiling, must have been very difficult of execution.” 
They are sold at R3 each 

The Mahdrdj^ of Jaipur employs a photographer. 
Several artists have also been employed by the Jaipur 
Durbar in colouring photographs, w'hich they do with 
considerable skill They were employed to colour 
the photographic illustrations of the w'ork entitled 
“ The Memorials of the Jaipur Exhibition ” This work 
IS from the pen of Surgeon-Major T, H. Hendley, 
an expert in Indian art, under wdiose management 
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a very successful Exhlbihon of art manufactures was 
beld at Jaipur in i88a 


ScnJptnre* 

Decorations in the old temples, and the figures of 
Gods and Goddesses scattered all over the country 
shew that the Hindus of ancient times made great 
advance in the art of sculpture The industry has 
long since declined, although figures of Gods and 
Goddesses are still mode in many parts of the country 

In Bengal the art has almost died out It was, 
however a veiy flounsbing industry m ancient times, 
as the stone figures now found m Onssa and Chota 
Nagpur attest In Onssa, many of these images 
were broken and desecrateil by a Brihman convert 
to Muhammadanism named KiJipihir Latterly the 
sculptors of Dimbtit, a small tenvn m the Bardwin 
District, annually turned out a large number of im 
ages, but the trade has suffered owing to the dechne 
of Hinduism in Bengal Sculptors form a separate 
Hindu caste known by the name of Stone 

figures are still made at Gya, which, however will be 
treated in this work under the head of Stone carv 
mg " Such figures are also made in many other places 
notably in ^ipur in Raiputana, Mundasanr in Gw'a 
lior and Dhar m Central India 

Sculptunng m the European style Is now taught in 
the Schools of Art at Lahore and Bombay Several 
portrait busts by Mr J L, Kipling, Pnnapal of the 
former School of Art were sent to the Calcutta Ex 
hfbition, and one by Mr G F Pinto assLstant 
teacher of the same school A marble bust of Sh4mal 
D4s Parmdnand Dds executed by Vila Hiri, an ex 
student of the Bombay School of Art was sent to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
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Art manufactures of Indus 


general ehapcs of the head. The ears, nose, Eps, and other 
excrescences are modelled of clay mixed with cnopped straw 
and are stuck on to the basket-work and the whole co rn ed with 
layers of papier as before. Hie Burmese excel m the deli- 
neation of tne grotesque, and their masks would certainly bear 
away the palm m this respiect, from the produefiont of Europe.* 


The TdMtt&s which the Shiah Muhamniadaiis make 
in India on the occasion of the Mohatram festii'al 
ve^ mach resemble m construction the funeral pyres 
of Burma. They arc made of basket work, adorned 
by vanous coloured paper and gold and silver tinsel 
Masks are made m ail parts of India and sold at 
fairs and gathenogs But these have no artistic ^'alae, 
and are only intended as toys for children 

Masks are made of papter’inichi in Jaipur, Raj 
putana- Dr Hendley states — • 


Foe many >*aif8 past mhade pla>», representing the ap- 
pearance of the Mao-Hon (Naralnha) end the Boar (Vardha) 
incamatiotu of VUhnu have been r e pre aeni ed In Jaipur In the 
beginning of summer There are several men who de%'ote 
themselves to prrepianng masks in papier-mlchi of the principal 
as well aa the subordinate characters and persons of all nanorrs, 
who are placed as repre sen tatives of their respective countnea in 
prominent positions to witness the miradea, whereby the Hindu 
believes the world was twice saved. Besides complete figures 
masks are made which are worn b) the men and boja who 
r epr e s en t the mhxir deities, and even ammals who amst at the 
ceremony With the aid of painted doth and leather excel- 
lent raoads of dephants and camels are also produced, which 
can be merved about in the same way as the nobby horses of 
old Errglish fairs. The faces are vtr> cleverij painted Birds 
reptiles, and beasts of oU kinds are also weQ modelled and 
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■which still encourage native modes of architecture 
Mr Growse, , thus remarks on the subject — 


If the raeroftntile classes of DSdvv society are datingmihed 
by thcff CDtiserratlvo adherence to ancestral osa^ the lauded 
gentry who ore on visiting terms with European officials, cherish 
equally strong asphadon* In the opposite dlrectloru To reCeve 
■the monotony of tbeu- eventless life, many of them ipoud large 
sums of money e v er y year in bolMing and keep a native 
Itect as a regular member of their domestic establishment. But 
he IS Vi-amed that nothing in the Indian style can bo tolerated ; 
some Government office m the dvil itaUcra or the la^ new 
barracks m the nearest miDtarytcantDnments,are the palahol 
edifices which he is expected to emulate. 


Mr Growse hoa been trying to bnng about a 
naissance of old Indian style of architecture With 
this view he trained native masons at Muttra, 
Bolaudshahr, and other places m the North Western 
Provinces to furnish him with designs of old edifices 

A number of architectural drawings were sent to 
the Calcutta International E:diibiUon from Lahore 
Most of these were executed by the students of the 
Mayo School of Art. The following are examples — 
Coloured elevation of the Chauburjx decorated with 
enamelled pottery and built by Begam Zeban Ncssa 
gateway of vVanr Kbifn a mosque a portion of Wazir 
Khin 8 mosque pnee R40 Seieral well finished 
drai\ mgs were also sent to the Colonial and Indbn 
Exhibiuon Among these ma> be mentioned the 
copies of inlaid floors from the HammSm, or Turkish 
Bath, in the Delhi Palace These drawings repro 
duced the most important details of the inlaid marble 
floors of the Bath 

Bombay also sent designs for has relief a\icw 
of a marble cenotaph at Bha\nagar full sued debiil 
drawings of a marble screen and others of simibr 
nature 

Designs of ornamental details are made nl Jaipur 
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Art manufactures of India 


in sandstone are made of temples and buildings both 
at Lucknow and Mirxapur In Bengal, models arc 
made of Sher Shdh s tomb at Saaseram Similar 
models arc also made in the Pan; 4 b The Nabha State 
sent to the Calcutta Exhibition a model of a summer 
house which was then (1883) in course of construe 
tion A model of the Sikh GoldenTcmple at Amnt 
sar was sent to the Colonial and Indian Elxhibibon 
The following is a descnption of the decorations 
used in this edebrated edince 

•'The Darhir Sdhib of the Sikhs nt Amritsar owe* tti Engiiah 
name Golden Temple to the fact that its upper portion b 
sheathed in embosied copper gilded TTie bwer part b 
co ver ed with marble inlaid in camelian jasper andmo(her-o* 
pcari In arob es gae patterns, similar to those inthe Hammim 
of the palace at Oelh] and m the Tdj at Agra. There are how- 
ever notable dlfierencea, for the Sikhs not being bound by any 
Mobaamadan canon to exchale represeetatKins of iivinjy 
creatures lotrodoced lards, -fishes and occasional human iigures 
Into the work. In the treatment of the ordinary forms of 
Muhammadan architecture they were beginning to make dun 
gea, and It 18 possible that they might hai-edeveioped anintcrest 
fng style of tneir own," 

Models of buildiQga are also made in the Bombay 
Presidency An example of this work wtis aent to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition U was the model 
of a tomb which was being erected (1886) in white 
and black marble, at Jonigad, to the memory of its 
late chief. 

At Jaipur all the imf>orlant architectural works to be 
made m stone are first executed in claj so that the 
effect might be judged The men employed work m 
this material mth great facility and skill Elibomte 
models of public buildings have also been made (0 
scale in plaster of Paris The stone-cutters called 
Sitdteats of Jaipur, make modcU of temples and 
other buildings and send to all parts of India Models 
in brass arc also made Dr Ilcndlcy gives the 
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Deconttre P»iatiag$ tppUcii to ArcUtectare. 

Mention of this art haa already been made under 
the head of “Fresco-paintings * In Bengal archi 
tectnral paintings are execnted by common masons 
mtstnsj in halls called dildns, where rehgious 
festivals are held, as well as in sitting rooms ftey 
generally consist of the conventional lotus and geo- 
metrical designs though sometimes figures of birds, 
other animals, and human figures are introduced 
Formerly these paintings were execnted on the mud 
walls of thatched buildings, called chandtmandafs 
Uihich were almost the only indigenous architectural 
work of Ben^ Proper for masonry work was very 
scarce in the last century The palace at Knshnagar 
was constructed by a Musalman architect, and the 
paintings or geometncal designs in it are stnctly 
Muhammadan Ordinary distemper painting is pmc 
tised at Delhi, Amntsar, Lahore, and almost c\ery 
where in the Panjdb Painting on wood m water 
colours 15 largely executed The ground is first 
prepared by covenng the wood With cloth or with the 
fibre of San {Crotalana juncea)^ mixed with whiting 
and glue Sometimes the fibre is onl) emplo} cd to stop 
the crevices over the ground thus prepared Sheets 
of tin foil arc then pasted and on this metallic ground 
designs arc painted in water-colours some of which 
when \arni5ned aro transparent The colour of the 
^'amlsh IS jcllow and thus such portions of the tin 
foil which arc left become ^Idcn while transparent 
blues and other colours arc lighted through with n 
metallic sheen Mr Kipling thinks that this • work 
probably ongmated from the DccMSit> of closing up 
the pores oi the wood so as to prevent resinous 
exudations from bllstenng the work dunng the sum 
mcr heats, a precaution which is only partly success 
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In Mysore, arabesque work m gold and bright 
colours was largely employed in the decoration of 
walls during the Mahammadan time. Good spcci 
mens of such work east in the Mysore palace. The 
industry is now on the decline, but similar work can 
still be made from R5 to Rio per square yard 
In Nepal figures of Bnddhist and Hindu divinities 
are painted on the walls of temples and bouses 
Colonel Berkeley, the Resident at Nepal, wntes — 
'^GJding IS freely used in the decofation of temples, the 
cen-enngs on which are often painted in the brightest coloara. 
In the Targe mansions erected In late year* b> the Gwrlvha 
arutocracy In gtiaii European style, the decoratii-e paitiUng 
U m the worst poanble taste, the brighiest green and red 
wood*work bang combroed with white-washed aaDs. The 
beams, window frames, and other wood work <rf old house* are 
often ^nted with pattenu m black and wbte. The plQarcs 
of &C. are r^e and hideous as a rale, bnt the decoriuton 
of Mains and ceilings m black and white is <^ien tastetul ^ 


DecotatiTe Wood-cardag, applied to Arcldtectare. 
Carved wood work is largely employed for doors 
and window frames In BcoctI plain wood is now 
generally used but car^ed doors are found here and 
Uiere m old houses These are fast disappearing 
In Gjti there are one or tm) remarkable pieces of 
wood-carvnng on the fronts of balconies of houses 
nlso in Maldah m similar positions Attempts arc 
being made to rcausatate this ^\ork. 

In many parts of the North Wcatem Pro\inces, 
notably at Sahdranpur carved doors of good i\ork 
manship are still made Specimens of such ^\o^k 
were sent to the Calcutta International Eahibillon 
from Sah£ranpur and Aligarh 

t\*ood u ere sent to the Colonial and Indian hxhibi 
tion from Sahdranpur, Farukhabad Mampun Luck 
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now, Ca^^npore, Muttra, and Agra. A specimen of 
such wood-work has been sent to tlie Glasgow Inter- 
national* Exhibition (iS88) from Lucknow, by Dr, 
James Cieghorn , price, £^o Another has been sent 
by Seth Jdnki Dds-of Farukhabad, the price of which 
in the place of production is R500 A third has been 
purchased for the abo\e Exhibition from Farukhabad 
for 8250 The otlier places in the North-Western 
Provinces vrhere carved wood-u'ork for architectural 
purposes is made are Bareilly, Azamgarh, and 
Bulandshahr. 

Wood-carving is extensively produced in the Pan jab; 
the places most noted for it are Bherd in Shdhpur Dis- 
trict , Batala in Gurdaspur District , Amritsar, Chiniot 
in Jhang District , Jhelam , Rawalpindi; Hissar, 
Lahore, and Sidlkot. All over the Province ordinary 
carpenters do the carving, and there is scarcely any 
large town where this kind of work is not done 
The Indian Palace at the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition was made by two wood-carvers taken from 
Bherd Two Bherd men have again been sent to the 
Glasgoiv International Exhibition. The chief spe- 
cialties of the Panjab architectural wood-carving is 
the chaukdty or the frame-work of doors and windows, 
which is highly ornamented Most of the wood- 
cancers in the Panjab are Muhammadans, and the orna- 
ments carved are entirely Musalman The cheapest 
wood-carving is done at Bherd. The wood used is 
Deodar {Cedrus Deodara), on which foliage and 
geometric diapers are boldly executed. At Batala, 
Amritsar and other places Shtsham [Dalhergta 
latifohd) wood is used, which is moie substantial and 
costly Mr Kipling writes — 

Wood-carving m the Panjab is happily still essentially an 
architectural art, and, excepting at Simla, where in response to 
a European demand, there is a production of carved articles for 
furniture and drawing-room decoration, there is but little of the 
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tnvial fancy work m which the lodian wood-carver la mpposed 
to excel On the doori and windows of native hoiises, the 
best efforts of the carvers are expended. These arc fmjnenlly 
wrought at a distance from the place where they arc to be used 
and are bmlt mto the stni c tiu e at the will of the purchaser 
The style Is Muhammadan The omament Is se\'erelj con- 
ventional and the introduction of panels of framed lattlrp work 
locally known as pinjra^ ingeniously dovetailed In geometric 
des^s, gives an Arabic character to the whole. The doorways 
of Delhi Lahore, Amntxar BaotU, and the older towns of the 
Province, include finer work than those made m m^em towns, 
but the art is still full of vitality The cheapness ojf this nxirk at 
present is one of the most remarkable features, which is due to 
the fact that most Panjtfb carpenters practise ornamental caivmg 
from theu" Infancy As a demand has arisen of late y'car^ the 
prices have gone up, and will probably rise stdJ higher But 
there could be a practically onluoited supply “ 


Bombay tvood camng as applied to architecture, 
was best shewn in tlie Baroda rigeon House at the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition Mr B A. Guptc 
thus describes the industry in that Presidency *— 


•As far at least, aj Westecn India Is conccmeiL the art of 
wood<atving for architectural purposes most assuredly belong 
to the GurriUa. It stands to reason to bdieie that these 
Gujnftis ore Joins or Vobhnavas, and «bo originally 
belonged to the Buddhist religion hove acquired thdr art of 
carving from the early eculpiori of the airaent caiTs or rock 
temples of India. It also looks probable that the art of carving 
praclised by the Buddhists on ine harder matcnal, stone was 
ininsfeiTed to a softer materml, wood, during the time of the 
Muslim rulers of Hindurtan who foster^ Indian art by Intro- 
ducing Into It less costly ond more cflectKe material than that 
which the natives of the soil ^cre in the habit of using • 
The caned baton) selecled for the CaJculW Intematjon-v! 
Exhibition by Captain Temple from Oabhoi, os the oldest «ofk 
extant had the cy-preu tree caned on H which iboas the 
Muhammadan Influence upon orchiiecluraJ can-lngs. • The 
wood-caners of DabhoJ ore ven skilfnl ond It is admiitcd 
that theanoent artistic renomnof the place Is not lost, nno 
specimens of wood-carving on dooo comlcei v-rrandsM 
£lainl«,pman and brocket, of wnirt cc')-''” 

n the lowrii of Dabhoi Vani. Sc^ilra Pitlid. PaJUn S dbror 
Vndnagar ood Borodx The new palace at Uacoda .b-cli 
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IS under construction contains full illustration of the master 
art the Gujr.Uis possess ” 

Architectural wood -carting of the Madras Presi- 
dency was well illustrated in the screen made for the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, It was made of 
Burma teak w'ood, constructed by a carpenter of 
hladras, and carved by twenty artisans from the 
different parts of the Presidency. A very fine door- 
way of carted jVim wood {j]fc/7a Azadiiachta) was 
also sent from Bcllary. 

Carted tvood-work is made at Ndgpur, of tvhich 
specimens were sent to the Colonial and Indian Ex- 
hibition The screen made for that Exhibition tvas 
of carved wood. Central Provinces arc deficient in 
art-manufactures, and, in the opinion of the Prov- 
'incial officer, wood-carving “is perhaps the only one 
in tvhich these Provinces can hold their own against 
other paits of India. It is no uncommon thing to find, 
even in small villages, houses with carved teak fronts 
of considerable bcaut}’^, and in several totvns there are 
streets with carved tvooden frontages displaying very 
considerable taste and skill. Carved wood plays an 
important part in Ndgpur architecture, and the Mar- 
liatta palaces in the vicinity of the city are distin- 
guished by their high verandahs of black teak, often 
very elaborately carved " 

Bold and effective w^ood-carving is done at Sikar, 
Fatehpur, Lachmangarh, Jhunjnu, Chiriw^d, Nawal- 
garh, and Singhin^ and other large towms in the 
Jaipur State This w^ork is largely patronised by 
Jama merchants for their temples A highly orna- 
juental screen was made in this style of work for the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition 

Carved doors and frames of various patterns are 
made in Bikdnir, The workmanship is good. Price, 
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R8 to Rito for a door frame, and R5 to R40 for a 
pair of doors 

There exist a few wood carvers of considerable sbll 
in the Indorcity Aspecimen of their Tvorkwastent 
to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition m the shape of 
a ^tevvay, \vith carved fipircs m imitation of Bad 
dhist art The best workmen in Indor receive Ri 8 
per day as wages 

Carved doorways, piUar posts and other architec 
tural wood work were formerly made in Mysore. At 
present there is no market for such work The daily 
wages of a wood«carver there is 13 annas 

Specimens of Kashmir architectural wood-cannng 
were sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
These were in the latticed or the ptnjra style TTie 
carving is made on DeodSr {Cedru^ deodara) wood, 
and the lattice work on the wood of Ptnus exceha 
The work is very cheap, about one rupee per square 
\ard The Kashmir screen at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition was of carved wood It was cop^ 
from the verandah of an old wooden mosque The 
camag was done under the superrislon of Sir Oliver 
St, John, Resident at Kashmir, b) eight carpenters 
paid at the rate of 5 to 7 annas (jJ to bd) u day 

In Nepal architectural wood carving is the most 
important of all decorative art found in the country 
Pillars, doonv'ays arches, balconies, windows, and 
other parts of a building are decorated with highl) 
artistic carvings Figures of deities demons dragons, 
snakes, and animals of all sorts also wreaths of flowers 
and intncale paUems, arc worked in clalvoratedclaUi, 
the proportions being aln-a>s graceful and true 
The work is expensive, and the Industry is therefore 
fast dccajnng 

Architectural wood-carving is largely practised in 
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doong a spray which mlgte conveotartly fill a space which has 
hitherto been forgotten Each leaf bod or Bower has iu pro- 
per shape, and no vagne miitnre of the characterisbo of another 
style la alloweA Every figure mast be prop^ placed with 
suitable branches or apraya to hold or stand upon. 

The price of labour for wood-carving m Banna 
vanes from 12 annas to Rao a square foot. Very 
good work may be obtained for R5 A carved figure 
or statue 4^ feet high properly painted^ of first class 
•work, may be obtained for R^. and a small nnpaint 
ed figure of about inches high for Ra A journey 
man carver obtains Ri>8aday, and the best master 
carver gets Ra a day 


Decofidve •tone-canriog applied to ■fthHectnre. 

Upper India and Rajputaoa are the chief centres 
of stone-camDg for architectural purposes, speciall) 
the latter place, uhere timber is scarce and stone 
abundant. The whole country is full of magnl 
ficent buildings both ancient and modem, built and 
adorned ^\lth carved stone of exquisite ^-orlcmauship. 
The rums at Chittor the temples at Ajmir now con 
\crtcd into a splendid mosque and the celebrated 
Kutab Minir of Delhi aU attest to the excellence of the 
Hindu art of stone-carvmg The Muhammadans when 
they came to this country found themselves as 
Mr Hope rightly observes among a people their 
equals in conception their superiors In execution and 
whose taste has been refined b) centuries of cultiva 
tion They forced on them however tbcir own 
bold features of minaret and |>olnted arch but fxir 
rowed their pillared hall, delicate traceries and rich 
surface ornament The early Muliamraadan rulers of 
Upper India employed Hindu artnans from Raj 
putana for the erection and ornvncnlalion of thetr 
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tficbon from the weather and at the tame fame admit free 
ventilatioD, have been satisfied by the elabocatkra of this 
unnvalled window tracery The specimens of carving m soap- 
stone belong to a modem development of the samehereditary 
art. The material, which also comes from Rajptitana, U a 
stratrte of particularly tough texture and a warm grrrhnt,— 

it stands like leather though it cuts like cheese The 
or arabesque patterns are beautifully sharp and dear and the 
boxes, trays, and other articles are aamirabTy suited for dmwhig 
room use. Mr Keene hopes for a time wncn cheap and 
pretty work may bo extended lo arrhilecturwl decoration at 
least m the Intenor of halls and reception rooms, where its 
introduction esther as ccmkes or mantd mouldings, w^d 
be moet efTectlve. He suggests that in India the decoraUon of 
a whole drawing-room with soap-stone carving would be hardfy 
more erpcasivc than that of the same waJb with ^gUsh paper 
hanging 

Soap-stone ts too soft and bnttle for use jn decora 
tive an^tectare A perforated window made of it 
was however sent to the ColoniaJ and Indian Exhi 
bition frod Rewa Kantha m the Bombay Presidency 

It has already been stated that under the guidance 
of Colonel Jacoo the best designs arc being collected 
at Jaipur Perforated stone screens, called fdlt arc 
largely made at Jaipur The masons of this place 
have become «o profiaent m the that they 

can design and carry out, almost with their eyes shut 
an endless \Tincty of tracery cither m stone or plas- 
ter 

In the Bhar^ur State large quantities of perforated 
lattice-work {jd/i) m red sandstone arc made The 
Bhartpur screen at the G) 1 onial and Indian Exhibition 
consisted of a caned red s,inditone architrave and 
false arch supported on caned pilbrs, and sur 
mounted by a perforated sandstone screen The 
stone used, though called red, is a light brown or 
salmon-coloured sandstone from the Rupkat quarriH 
It 15 much used in Bhartpur and the nclchbounnp 
Slates, is easily manipulatcdi and admits of very fine 
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work. Tlic screens, the pillars, and the false arch 
were made in imitation of the style followed in the 
State. 

Stone trellis-nork is carved in sandstone and 
marble by masons in Bikanir, the price being R20 
per square foot for marble, and Rio for sandstone 
trelhs-work. Balconies are canned in red stone m 
various patterns at Bikanir, Churu, and Sard^rshahr ; 
price R60 for a balcony of 3 feet by 5 feet. Doorways 
are made in sandstone at Bikanir and other large 
towns in different patterns , value according to size 
and workmanship, R200 to Rijooo. Carved sand- 
stone pillars, A\ith patterns of flowers and other deco- 
rations, cost R30 for a pillar of 10 feet long and 3 
feet in circumference. Bikanir sent to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition a stone model of a cenotaph 
and of a banker's house , also carved trellis plaques 
and windows. 

The Alwar screen at the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition consisted of panels of ivhite marble, perforated 
and carved in relief, fitted in a frame-work of black 
marble and teak wood, and supported upon three 
beautifully carved white marble pillars. These de- 
signs are of pure Hindu style and were taken from 
the Alwar palace. In the Alwar State there are 
quarries of white, pink, and black marble , the quality 
of the white marble is said to be the finest obtain- 
able in India for statuary purposes 

Carved doorways, balconies, archways, and cornices 
are made m the Karauli State, the red and white 
sandstone found m the quarries within Karanli being 
specially adapted for the work The carved trelhs- 
work screens are particularly handsome, the\cost,of 
•which ranges from R2 to R4 and upwards per Square 
foot 

Perforated screen-work and tracery, pillars, &c., 
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are made in the Dholpar State of red and white sand 
stone quamed at Dholpnr, Bdn and Sir Mathura. 
Ornamental work, screen work, and tracery arc charg 
ed at Ri 3-0 per square foot and upwards according 
to design and intricacy of work Dressed stone blocks 
from 10 annas to Ra per cubic foot according to sue. 
Rough dressed stone blocks at 8 annas and up- 
wartft, according to size, per cubic foot 

Carved panels and plaques arc made at Gwalior, 
which are executed with great skill and fineness 
Some very good stonc-carviDg of perforated work 
were sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 
1886 Pnee, R95 for a panel 2 feet square Can ed 
piUars and other specimens of a similar nalorc were 
sent from Indor to the same Exhibition One of 
the pillars was an elaborate piece of work, modelled 
partly m imitation of Buddhist caniogs. In connee 
tion with the Gwalior stoneHmmng industry may be 
mentioned the gateway which was made under the 
superintendence of Major J B Keith, and shewn 
first at the Calcutta International Exhibition of 1SS3, 
and then at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, Lon 
don, 1886 This work was elaborated by Major 
Keith 'to assist some 3 000 stOTMOg artisans,' and 
he thought * this would be best compassed by illos 
trating 3 ie carving of many periods ” Major Keith 
writes m connection with this gateway — 


The fftone-carving indatti> U admlrablj adapted forAoitra 
lla, uherc there ore nrithcr cfinutlc otmades twjt trv 
wived in a fordgri labour market competing with the Home 
A ikQled workman In GwaBoegetshia (J aday andhUEnel ^h 
hroih^Jn this country 6*. Ornament in the jhspc of eccleila*. 
tlcal feruirore, such as reredos and altar*, as «tll ai tnatctial 
for intertor decoration In ordinary houses could eauly be rn> 
V ^■^ded. Anyone who coorparc* the earring seen m the ^ew 
^Uiw Courts with that of the GsraHtw Gateway wUI aisartdir 
^edaro fn favour of the fatter The Jtone hardr m l\ erpo-we 
iWe arc upwards of a thousand skilled workmen In 
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THtj/rts or foremen gcUing from R 15 to R60 per mensem ; ma- 
sons from 5 to S annas, labourers 3 annas, and boys i anna per 
diem There arc four quames l>mg between Dholpur and 
Gwalior, and seeing that with the lamented death of the Mahd- 
raj a Smdhia, the Gwalior Durbar will be under British control 
for some time, there need be no difiiculty in obtaining a conces- 
sion Ordinary stone is sold for 2 annas g pies per square foot 
to the ordinary public, and for Rg per 100 square feet to the 
English Public Works. The beams arc sometimes as much as 
40 feet m length Ordinary perforated screen-w’ork is 8 annas 
per square foot, and floral work 6 annas The art is purely 
traditionar)', but, like all traditionary' arts, is in danger of 
being starved. A lad barely 12 years of age sits beside his 
parents, and w ilh a rough piece of charcoal for a pencil, his eye 
his sole measurement, he will trace an intricate arabesque 
w’llh the greatest delicacy and fidelity After this the chisel 
falls into his hand as if made for it, and he carves m either 
high relief or low relief the work represented on the Gwalior 
Gateway ” 


Plaster work of Jaipur, 

Among other architectural decorations may be 
noticed the plaster-work of Jaipur. Mention has al- 
ready been made of this work under the head of 
“ Decorative painting applied to Architecture.” Some- 
times walls and ceilings are decorated in plaster 
enriched with scales of mica, which impart to them 
a very cool and satin-like lustre Plaster decorations 
in floral or arabesque work are also largely employed. 
The flowers are raised, and sometimes gilt or tinted. 
Another favourite mode of decoration in Jaipur is 
the mirror work, either in silvered glass or talc, in 
some cases backed with discs of plated copper or 
with coloured pieces of metal foil The general 
effect of such decoration is as if the rooms were 
adorned with gems, though it is apt to be overdone. 
The -pieces of glass are often set in gilt or silver 
borders, arranged in various arabesque patterns or m 
the forms of trees and flowers. Mirrors and portraits 
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in fresco arc eometimes interspersed, and often the 
outlines are formed by plain plaster Such work 
IS frequently done at the present day Another 
mode of decoration prevalent in Jaipur is that with 
painted g^s, something like the Venetian gl^ 
mosaic. The design is cut out of a sheet of plaster or 
metal, and behind the openings thus formed pieces of 
coloured glass are arranged so as to produce a picture 
A secona piece of plaster cut in the same way as 
the first is then placed behind and the v-hole ce 
mented together This is a very ancient use of 
coloured glass, and has a nch effect when the sun 
shines through the panel. 

Under this head Mr Kipling mentioni a similar 
land of ceiling work executed at Amntsar, of which 
^amens were sent to the Calcutta International 
Exhibition Of the ceiling work from AmnUar, and 
also ornamental moulded work m paper made at the 
Mayo School of Art in combmalioni of plaidcr, 
Mr Kfpling thus wntes — 

•'Sometimes the nurror* are discs »eparalelj framed but in 
another style) small plecesof rairror ore frarera (n arabesqae 
Bcr^ wrocghl with great delicacr In while plaster The mir 
ron ore bloim in Iher Rk)be», which are »il\Tred on the inildc 
and tfiw broken Into fragment*. There are mimerotts ciampfcs 
erf thi* fantastic and beaobful bot bbocroos fonnof dccoraiwn 
mtlK otd buildings of the Panjib) and in Pertu olw) it Is 
well known. The border of on otherwise good ipedmen fn 
the coDection is diifigorcd b) paneii in which Chenille *ool 
utjrk of crude colour has bw huerted under the gbsi— an 
example of the tnvialit) and vnlgarjt) fnio wh/ch a sirf\ing for 
nmtlty Is apt to lead the native crafiiman. The ph and 
cokw^ plaster-work is more tenons and excepting for h* ten- 
dency to aceroi’e toirmlenets of dttaik there is botfule faoU 
to be found with H. The fourth specimen hi entrrefy cf wood. 
TWs rariefy h termed of small meces of mood of geometric 
form*, such as hexagon*, triangles a.c, which are pr^ed ard 
painted separate!) and afterwards put upon ^ c^Trg 
hdd torether by strips of raised mooUlmg The eflcct m otim 
excttdingl) rich, while the work fa not nearly >o Iilofum* as 
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nilcrhl be imagined. In Cairo there is a greater variety of pattern 
than PanjAb can show, wlicrc however several fine ceilings 
ha\c disappeared cntirel} of late 5 ears. 

“The ornamental moulded uorkm paper shewn by the Mayo 
School of Art consisted of a wainscot m coloured and gilded 
paper, a screen, and a shield of the arms of Panjab The com- 
mon paper of the country being \crY fibrous, is particularly 
suitable for this purpose, and is casif} pressed into moulds 
with a suitable paste, and when dry and fixed, it is nearly as 
hard as wood ” 


Thatched Halls of Bengal (Chandi-Mandaps), 

The decoration of thatched halls m Bengal, called 
chandi-inandaps, was of a very unique character. 
These halls were used as sitting rooms and also for 
holding the different religious festivals, and formed 
part of every house in rural Bengal half a century ago, 
when masonry buildings were rare. Large amounts 
of money were often lavished in the construction and 
adornment of such thatched halls The bamboo was 
cut and split very fine and smoothed with an incre- 
dible amount of diligence, so that it “could be 
rubbed on the eye without hurting “ Beams made 
of Palmyra wood were prepared with equal care 
Talc scales were first laid on the bamboo skeleton of 
the thatch , over these scales was then spread a 
layer of the plumage of the so-called Indian jay 
{Coractas indica^ vern Nilkantha), and finally the 
thatch was covered with straw. It is said that in 
time of festivals the best edifices of this kind were 
covered with cloth to prevent the attention of wor- 
shippers being distracted by the sight of so much 
decorative beauty. Masonry work is now universally 
preferred in this country, and the construction of the 
best description of chandumandaps has fallen into 
disuse, and in a very short time will be altogether a 
thing of the past. 
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Omrniwntmt brldca and Stncco Moulding 

Remarkably good bncks, moulded on tie fece with 
figures, groups, and pattcma, used to be made 
in parts of Ben^aL A very good example of a build- 
ing decorated in this way is the Kdntanagar temple 
near Dindjpur The monldings are deep, clean, and 
quaint, in the figures a good deal of life is shewn, 
and some of the patterns are very beautiful In 
Chandernagore a temple is decorated in this ^\‘ay, bat 
the designs and mouldmg are inferior 

Old stucco-mouldings are found on somehooses in 
Bengal Those in Dacca arc roost remarkable for 
their beauty With much difficulty a few specimens 
were obtained for the Colonial and Indian E^ibition 
from Mohim Chandra Basik of Dacca, as theindustiy 
IS dying out for want of demand 


DecorsHre patotfufs appffadto sxtides of domcstfc oie« 

Elarthen pots and wooden chests are sometimes 
painted in watcr-colonrs, but except m the case of 
Papier maehi articles, the industry if notimportanU 

Coloured In Bengal such painting Is com 

monly done on carthem \csscls, and is of two kinds 
In one class of earthenware Salherkdnrt the 

outside surface Is decorated with ordinnr) paints of 
different colours after the vessel has been baked, 
while in the other the %cssel5 arc painted mth a 
certain kind of earth, called bit ntd/t and the cofour 
burnt in The painting is cxtreml) primitive In 
character Good specimens of ^nted carthem pot* 
were howc' cr sent to the Colonial and Indian fxijibl 
lion from G}*a, in which some artistic taste was shewn 
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A very beautiful description of hand-painted pot- 
tery comes from Sitdpur in Oudh. On these floral 
decorations in different colours are drawn on a green 
ground with a very pleasing effect A collection of 
such painted pots has been sent to the Glasgow 
International Exhibition. Prices range from 6 annas 
to Ri. 

Kdinagai i woi k. — In Panjdb decorative painting on 
articles of domestic use is chiefly confined to Kaind- 
gari work, already described under the head " Paint- 
ings on Wood.’^ Mr Kipling has furnished the foL 
lo\Mng description of this kind of wood-painting — 

“ The decoration of the bow and arrow which till recently were 
in ordinary use, and which arc still made, has given its name 
Kdmdngart, vulgarly Kdiudeirt, from Kdmdn, a bow, to the indi- 
genous scheme of painted decoration in wood It is invariably 
^\ate^-colour protected by a varnish Sometimes true gold is 
used to heighten the effect, and it is occasionally punched and 
othen%nse treated, but more frequently a ground of tinfoil, or of 
tin levigated, and used like European shell gold or silver, is laid 
as a preliminary. Over this transparent, semi-transparent 
colours acquire a sheen, and where the foil left uncoloured, 
yellow or white varnishes produce the effect of gold or silver. 
The bows from Multai? and other districts show the onginal 
and still existent form of the art, and the linen chests and bed- 
legs from Delhi, its modern practice In old houses, doors and 
chests are sometimes found of a simpler and better type of 
design, and of a more agreeable colour ” 

[See also “Paintings on Wood ” and “ Decorative Paintings 
applied to Architecture.”] 

Papter-machi. — In connection with decorative 
painting may be mentioned the Papier-viachd work 
The chief centre of this industry is Kashmir, and the art 
appears to be of Persian origin. Large quantities of 
such articles are annually made in Srinagar, chiefly 
_ consisting of trays, plates, blotting books, ink- 
stands, pen-trays, boxes, caskets, miniature boats, and 
paper-knives The patterns are bold, and are of 
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the same descnption as those on the famous Kashmir 
shawls, which, together with their nch colounng, pro- 
dace a very picturesque effect Real gold is some 
times used in the decoration Mr KipUng states 
that “in response to the English demand for ‘some 
thing chaste, the nch colounng and bold patterns 
formcrlj m vogue have given way to a somewhat 
sickly monoclmome of cream colour and gold 
Many of the articfea commonly described as Papier 
macki are however made of wood 

A valuable collection of Kashmir Papier machi 
has been sent to the Glasgow International Eshfti 
tion. The following arc the prices of typical speo 
mens at the place of production — a table Ki$ 
a pair of pots, called Martbin R15, a ditto, 
smaller, Ri a pair gIo\e boxes R6 a wnting 
set, 4 pieces, Rie a pair boats R2 4 a hancT 
Kerchief box, R2-8 a pair card boxes, R6, ditto, 
smaller, Ri 8 a tray mth 12 sides Rio half 
doien round trap Rio The names of the makers 
who supplied g^s for the Glasgow International 
Exhibition are Safdar Mughul Muhammad AIi Kdilm 
Ah, and Rahman Kbdn of Snnagar 

In the North Western Ptomdccs Papier machi 
articles are made in Jaunpur R4mpor, Manddwar fn 
Dijoor District, and Mutaffamagar Tlie industry is 
however of Kashmir ongin fhe ware made at 
Rdmpur IS very good, and that of Jaunpur fair The 
Jaunpur work has greatly improved within the last 
four or five y cars Maoddwar articles hav e gradually 
acquired a distinct character Sahers ogar-cascs 
and card cases arc generally made at Jaunpur teapoys 
and salvers at Rimpur, and inV^tand^ pen rases 
trays, and boxes at hJanddvvar and MurafTarnagar 
A collection has been sent to the GIvsgon Inter 
mtional Exhibition from Jaunpur Mandiuar, and 
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Muraffarnagar. The follo^^ ing are the prices of typi- 
cal specimens at the places of production — Jaunpur— 
a cigar-case, R12-8 , an o\al tra}^, R12; a round dish, 
R3, an en\elope-casc, Rio Muzaffarnagar — a box, 
R15, a pen-case, R6-8. Mand^war — a box, R20; a 
floner vase, R3, a plate, R3. 


Clay Models, 

Jadu Ndth P^l, his brother Rdm L^l P^il, his 
nephew Bakkesnar Pdl, and his relation and neigh- 
bour Rdkh^l D^s Pdl are now the only four clay 
modellers of note at Knshnagar, a town about 60 
miles north of Cafeutta The figures -made by them 
have acquired great celebrity, and they have repeat- 
edly gained medals and certificates m most of the 
International Exhibitions held since 1851. There is 
considerable delicacy and fineness in their work , the 
figures are instinct with life and expression, and their 
pose and action are excellent The late Mr Locke, 
Superintendent of the School of Art, Calcutta, how- 
ever, found fault with their “unhappy predilection 
for introducing pieces of real fabrics in the clothing , 
actual hair and wool in the figures, and in the acces- 
' sories, straw and grass, &c ” In his opinion “this 
has a tendency to lower their work to the level of 
ingenious toy-making “ But whatever objection there 
might be in a purely artistic point of view to the 
practice of putting actfial hair, wool, and other ac- 
cessories on the figures, it cannot be denied that it 
gives to them a very life-like appearance Consi- 
derable delicacy and ingenuity are often displayed 
in the preparation and manipulation of these accesso- 
ries, and some of these are made, not by the modellers, 
but by other trades and caste-men. For instance, 
thatched houses are made by professional thatchers 
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called Gharimts baskets are made bj Dorns a low 
caate people whose profession is to make baskets , 
trees and plants arc made by men who have ac<juired 
a proficiency in this branch of work. Knshnagar 
modellers bdonff to the Hindu caste of KunSrSf 
or plotters, one of the mnc artisan classes of Bengal, 
whose rank stands just beneath the Brdhmans and 
Wnters From time inunemonal the occupation of 
this caste has been to make earthen vessels, and the 
figurative representatiOQsof divine manifestations dc 
scnbedm Hindu sacred books. These tangible rmirc 
sentations of divine attribntcs are n orshipped in &5n 
gal on prescnbcd days throughout the }car The 
making of an idol is a fine art by itself and not only 
the potter who makes it, but also the nch mao m whose 
house it is worshipped and who holds the festival, feels 
a considerable amount of pnde if the public praise its 
arUatiC construction The potter makes the figures of 
such idols, the painter colonrs them and the Aftitt a 
member of the flower selling caste, adorns them witJi 
tinsel omamenta. Then the pnest comes and iuTOkes 
the piarticular divinity whose figure is made to come 
down from heaven and accept the offerings pre 
pared by the humble worshipper After the offerings 
haN'c been made and the prescribed time for the dcit^^s 
stay upon earth has expired it is again respectfully 
asked by the pnest to go back to its hca\enK abode 
The idol IS then a lump of cla> hkcthebod> of a living 
organism after life has departed from IL It Is then 
consigned Into water 

A miniature scene illustrating the meat festival of 
Bengal ria^ the worship of the Goddess Dutgi, 
held ever} year in September has been sent to th/* 
Glasgow International Exhibition Dorgi a form 
of the great Goddess "Enerjp ' that penades th<- 

univcrsc is represented as having ten hands engagrd 

in killing the Evni Principle'’ Her husband ih* 
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grcalSiva, the “ Destruction and Reproduction Prin- 
ciple ” of the Hindu Triad, occupies a lowly place on 
the top of the framc-A\ ork, for this festival is speci- 
ally in honour of his consort. She has her children 
with her On the extreme right Ganesha, the God 
of Wisdom, sits grave with his elephant-head, to whom 
offering is made before all other gods, for he is the 
God of Success as well. Next to him the lady of the 
golden complexion is Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth, 
Prosperity, and Good Fortune. Naturally she is highly 
honoured all over India. Thursday is specially assign- 
ed to her, as Sunday is dedicated to the presiding 
deity of the sun, and Monday to that of the moon. On 
the extreme left of this assemblage of gods and 
goddesses is Kdrtikeya, the God of War, who rides on 
a peacock He is a bachelor, and means to remain so 
all his life [for according to the Hindu Sdstras gods 
are also subject to death and eventual absorption 
into the Original Cause, the Supreme Being] ‘ Simple 
village folks say that everything was settled for 
Kdrtikeya’s marriage, and that the marriage proces- 
sion actually started for the bride’s house Ere it had 
gone far, he remembered that he had left something 
behind at home So he came back and surprised his 
mother in the act of eating hurriedly, not with one 
hand only, as gods and men usually do, but with ten 
hands, the extra eight having been produced to meet 
the extreme urgency of the occasion He pressed his 
mother for an explanation of this act on her part. 
With much reluctance she informed him that as 
daughters-in-law starve their mothers-in-Iaw, she was 
making the best of the little time now left of her abso- 
lute rule over the household. “ Mother, if it is so, 
then I will never marry,” said the dutiful son The 
Durga form of the Goddess of Energy has therefore 
ten hands This of course is a village story, like that 
of God and the Tailor, implicitly believed in England 
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called Ghardmts baskets are made by Donis, a low 
caste people whose profession is to make baskets 
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great Siva, the “ Destruction and Reproduction Prin- 
ciple ” of the Hindu Triad, occupies a lowly place on 
the top of the framc-^^ork, for this festival is speci- 
ally in honour of his consort. She has her children 
with her On the extreme right Ganesha, the God 
of Wisdom, sits grave wnth his elephant-head, to whom 
offering is made before all other gods, for he is the 
God of Success as w'ell. Next to him the lady of the 
golden complexion is Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth, 
Prosperity, and Good Fortune. Naturally she is highly 
honoured all over India. Thursday is specially assign- 
ed to her, as Sunday is dedicated to the presiding 
deity of the sun, and Monday to that of the moon. On 
the extreme left of this assemblage of gods and 
goddesses is Kdrtikeya, the God of War, who rides on 
a peacock He is a bachelor, and means to remain so 
all his life [for according to the Hindu Sdstras gods 
are also subject to death and eventual absorption 
into the Original Cause, the Supreme Being] ■ Simple 
village folks say that everything was settled for 
Kdrtikeya’s marriage, and that the marriage proces- 
sion actually started for the bride’s house Ere it had 
gone far, he remembered that he had left something 
behind at home So he came back and surprised his 
mother in the act of eating hurriedly, not with one 
hand only, as gods and men usually do, but with ten 
hands, the extra eight having been produced to meet 
the extreme urgency of the occasion He pressed his 
mother for an explanation of this act on her part. 
With much reluctance she informed him that as 
daughters-in-law starve their mothers-in-law, she was 
making the best of the little time now left of her abso- 
lute rule over the household. “ Mother, if it is so, 
then I will never marry,” said the dutiful son The 
Durga form of the Goddess of Energy has therefore 
ten hands This of course is a village story, like that 
of God and the Tailor, implicitly believed in England 
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a short time ago Next to Kirtikeyo, to the left 
of Dargi, stands on a lottu Sarasi\'ati, the Goddess of 
Arts and Saences She has a day spcaally dedicated 
to herself m February, when she is worshipped by 
schoolboys and arhsans all over BengaL On this 
occasion her 6^re is not always made, bat books, ink 
pots, tools and instruments stand forasymboL Animal 
Sacrifices are made to Durg^ and in the worship of the 
different manifestations of Energy ' In the scene 
sent to the Glasgow Exhibition, the sacnhcc of a 
buffalo has been represented 

Knshnagar modcllmg industry onginatcd from this 
making of idoh for worship Gradually the gods 
and goddesses came to be famished with attendants, 
and in public worships got up by subscription more 
foramoseraent than for a religiousobligation, life-sue 
mythological scenes, scenes from dail) life, portrait 
figures of athletes and other celebrities cancatures 
comical subiectsj and figures representing any scandal 
current at tlni time, were gradually intrc 3 uccd The 
manufacture of to)*s and miniature figures is a natural 
groirth from this stage of the industn But it is Mid 
the modellers one to Dr Archer the notice nhich 
Europeans non take of their work. As mentioned 
before, Knshnagar models and scenes were sent (o 
the different International Exhibitions since 1851, 
where the> aIwa>'B formed objects of great admiration 
and curiositj In the Amsterdam International Ex 
hibition of 18S2, an interesting feature of the Indian 
section w-asarow of natue shops with life sire 
This noicl scene was repeated at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, and the place where it stood was 
always denscl) crowded with visitors AtthisFxhibi 
tion were also shewn a large number of fife sued 
ethnological models illoslraling the different abofi;.i 
nal tribes who still lead a savage life among Ibr 
jungles and mountain fastnesses of India Tin' 
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work of modelling the tribes from nature was first 
commenced during the Calcutta International Exhibi- 
tion, when typical specimens were brought to Calcutta, 
and their figures made in clay b)'’ Jadu Ndtn Pal, 
under the supervision of Dr Watt, C I E Jadu Ndth 
Pdl has no equal in India in this kind of work 

Seventeen hfe-size ethnological models have been 
sent to the Glasgow International Exhibition The 
following short description of some of the tribes will 
shew on what kind of work this new art of ethnolo- 
gical modelling is now being employed — 

Khdvift . — ^The Khamti tribe reside in Assam on 
the North-East frontier of India They and the 
other races inhabiting this quarter are of Mongolian 
origin The Khamtis were once a very powerful 
people, having conquered the whole of Assam and 
a large part of the easternmost section of Bengal. 
Those that settled down in the Assam valley have long 
been converted into Hinduism, but the Phakials, Kan- 
jangs, and other sections of the race still retain the cos- 
tume, customs, and religion of their ancestors. Of all 
the races in the North-East frontier of India, the Kham- 
tis have made the greatest advance in knowledge, 
arts, and civilisation They are Buddhists by religion, 
and possess an established church of their own. A 
large portion of the people can read and write They 
live in large houses built of timber, with raised floors 
and thatched roofs. Their temples are elaborately 
carved In addition to their sacerdotal duties, the 
priests beguile themselves by carving in wood, bone, 
or ivory in which "they evince great skill, taste, and 
fecundity of invention, carving in high relief twisted 
snakes, dragons, and other monsters wuth a ci editable 
unity and gracefulness of design ” Their chiefs also 
work but wuth a moie valuable material They work 
in gold, siUer, and iron , forge their own weapons and 
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malce their wives^ jewels Thevromen male embroi 
dery . well wronght bags for tbeir husbands, and bands 
for the hair and other pretty things. The Kh^ratis 
practise polygamy, hut the supremacy of the first Avifc 
IS aJirays rnaintained A la/^ chopper like ireapon, 
called the Ddo, and a shield made of buffalo-hide are 
the only offensive and defensive weapons of a 
Khtoti But many of them now carry mnskets or 
fowling piecns 

Mtshmis — ^This tribe resides on the high moan 
tains that acMratc the Brahmaputra ^'aI/ey irora the 
plateau of nbet They possess large flocks and 
herds, specially that of the biU-ox called Ilttkun A 
Mishmi reckons his wealth, first, the number of bis 
wives, and next bv the number of animals be pos 
seases He buys bis wives with bis animals, the price 
of a wife ranging from a pig to twenty heads of oxen 
They are a short, sturdy race of fair complexion 
They largely trade with tne BnUsb Milages m Assam 
where they bnng the Aconite root, the medlaoal 
plant called the CofUs UfiOf and musk bags of the 
mask deer The Wishmfa arc still a very ii/ld race, 
and little adwinced In arts and civilisation Their 
religion is equally pnmitivc simply consisting of 
demon propitiation on the occurrence of illness or 
any family misfortune 

— This race belongs to the Abor group of 
tnbes nhooccupyanolhersectioa ofthc Laslernllimo 
lavas that separate the Brahmaputra valley fromTibcU 
They have the same type of Mongolian ^yiiognomy 
as other races of Assam Their religion Is worship of 
spinU, to whom they make offerings as a protection 
they arc supposed to give to themselves, fo (hrir 
cattle and ihcir crons They practise pol)R^^> 
whenever they can afford It but polyandry is far 
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more common Mr Dalton thus relates a case of 
DaphM elopement — 

"A very pretty DapVila girl once came into the station of 
Lakhimpur, threw herself at my feet and in most poetical 
language asked me to give her protection She was the 
daughter of a chief, and was sought in marriage and promised 
to a peer of her father who had many other wives She 
would not submit to be one of niany, and besides she loved, 
and she eloped with her beloved This was interesting and 
romantic. She was at the time in a very coarse travelling 
dress, and assured of protection she took fresh apparel and 
ornaments from her basket and proceeded to array herself, and 
very pretty she looked as she combed and plaited her long hair 
and completed her toilette. In the meantime I had sent for 
‘ the beloved ’ who had kept in the background, and alas ! how 
the romance was dispelled when a dual appeared 1 She had 
eloped with bvo young men U” 

Ndgds , — The Ndgds are the most important of all 
the Assam tnbes. They inhabit the hills between 
Assam and Burma, and are divided into many branches. 
They are a brave and a hardy race, and often good- 
looking. But a custom is prevalent among many 
of the Naga clans to allow matrimony only to those 
“ who have made themselves as hideous as possible 
by having their faces elaborately tattooed. The 
process of disfiguration is earned to such a length, 
that it gives them an unnatural darkness of com- 
plexion, and that fearful look which results when a 
white man blackens his face.'' They build very sub- 
stantial houses, those for notables being very large, 
sometimes 250 to 300 feet in length, on the front, 
and ih the inside of which are numerous trophies of 
the chase and memorials of feasts In a separate 
house, dedicated to the collection of more bloody 
objects, are arranged human skulls in shelves like 
books, the records of recent achievements, and 
baskets full of fragments of skulls, the memorials 
of the bloody deeds of their forefathers. A Naga is 
not allo^^ed to tattoo himself until he has taken a 
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homan scalp or a slmll, nor is he considered an ac 
ccptable suitor to the hand of a young bnde unless 
he can present her with such a “ gory token of his 
love NdgAs have no temples or pnests, but they 
sacrifice to sylvan spints 

Affktrs occupy the hills east of the Brahmaputra 
They are a peacenil people, and are good subjects of 
the Bntish Indian Government. 

Gdrof hve further west, m the mountainous 
country called the G^ro Hills, which are now included 
within the British territory The national character 
of the Gfiros is very highly gpoken of by Colonel 
Dalton — ‘ They are lively, good natured, hospitable 
frank and honest in their dealings, and are noted for 
their love of truth,^' The Giroa have taken some 
of the Hindu ideas about snpematuraJ matters and 
have given them their own wild aspect The follow 
lOg 15 their account of the Creabon — 

Rithi Salaong is the head oC the gods who Cvtd in heaven 
He doped intb a heaTcnlj beao^ named Malnon, and came 
and Uvw is Tura, the prioapal viflagein the Gdro Hills. They 
bad a son, who Is thef^berof Gre, and all the heavenly trnni 
narks j and a daughter named Dwjongma, who is the mother 
of mankind. 

Also at the same time there appeared on egg in the world, 
tdf begotten Oot of it sprang a kivdy female, called Nashta 
who b^an to 6U the earth with animals and v^ctaUes. First 
Uiued ■treams of water from her womb which were the origin 
of all the nxm } next came an aSJgator and then she produ^ 
grasses and re^a. She next brought out the Gnt animal 
called ll^rtcktde^ which b seldom seen by men, and he who 
seas it dies, llien came Gth of all kinds, frogs, snakes trees, 
biiffsloes, geese, a daughter, and a prleit,wbo pcrh^ mamed 
the daughter For she had a son who mamed Oocjcnraa 
mentioned at the end of the last paramph, and also three 
daughters, who are respectively the mothers of the three races 
of human Wnes, »ts, ibe BhuUis of the Himala>a»,lhe Giros, 
and the Flringa (Engliih). 

'Tl.,. rinim rebitiODshln with the 
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English^ but they disdain to have anything to do with 
their neighbours, the Bengalis, who are “of unknown 
origin The G<lros have priests who perform sacri- 
fices , foretell events by examining the entrails of 
animals ; cure diseases by incantations and offerings 
to gods ; cultn ate land, and go to war. Nothing is 
more savoury to a G^ro palate than the flesh of a dog, 
which he rears for food along with kine, goats, swine, 
fowls and ducks. Cats are not despised. Unmarried 
young men in a G^ro village live separate from the 
females in a place called the “ Bachelor’s Hall," but 
there is no restriction on innocent intercourse between 
the sexes, and they freely mix with each other in the 
labours of the field and other pursuits, It is the 
custom of the G^ros for a young lady to propose for 
the hand of a suitable young man, and not the reverse, 
as_prevails in Europe. It would be the height of im- 
modesty in a young man to court a young girl, and 
any such infringement of the national custom would be 
summarily and severely punished 

The above are only a few typical specimens of the 
various aboriginal races modelled by Jadu Nath Pdl, 
the Government modeller. Besides those mentioned 
above, models of a Karen of Burma, Santal, Kol, and 
Bhuya of Chota Nagpur, and Ban walla, Bawalla, and 
Laguli of the North-Western Provinces have been 
sent to the Glasgow International Exhibition A 
complete collection of such models is deposited in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta, and copies have been 
sent for the Imperial Institute as well as to many of 
the Continental Museums Copies can be had on ap- 
plication to the Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Revenue and AgriculturalDepartment, Calcutta. 
Price R40 for each model, exclusive of arms, dress, 
and other appurtenances 

R£khal Dds Pal is the best artist in miniature scenes, 
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but he charges a very high pnee The scene sent to 
the Glasgow Exhibition representing the sacrifice 
tnentioned above is made hy him He also made 
other scenes for the Glasgow International Exhibi 
tion, the most interesting among them being the one 
illustrating a tea garden in Assam He has also made 
the scenes representing a mamage a mamage pro- 
cession, the car festivw of Jagannith, the landlord s 
court, and the smoking of opium 
Bakkeswar P41, and hts father Rto P^l, have 
made for the GlMgow Intcmational Exhibition the 
“Swinging Festival/ now prohibited hy Government 
because or the torture to which fanatics and others 
Bubjected themselves on such occjisions They have 
also made the ‘ Collector's Court, ' the Extraction of 
date-palm sugar ' and a Theological Discussion 
among the Bribmans of Nadiya,’ The palm tree 
madein the Sugar Extraction ' model is particularly 
good Bakkeswar Pil has acquired a special pro- 
ficiency in making models of Bengal fishes. A collec- 
tion of such fishes has been sent to tbe Glasgow 
International Exhibition The imitatioD is perfect. 

Collections of clay models of fruits and vegetables 
have also been sent to the above International Exhibi 
tioo These have been made by Nibfiran Pffl of Ktiah 
nagar He has also made tbe small miniature figures 
representing different trades 

Prices of scenes, miniature figures, and models are 
as follows • — Tea Garden scene, R 1,200 DurgA PujA 
scene, R175 Mamage and Marria^ Procession, 
R375 Landlord B Court R150 Smoking of Opium, 
R40 Car Fesbval, R360 Suw-cane ImgaUon, R20 
Theological Discussion of Bribmans, R40 Collectors 
Court R375 a Village School, B50 Smnging F«t» 
val R180 on Pressing, Ras Ploughing R|5 Ex 
tracUon of date sugar, R20 a collection of fishes, 
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R300, miniature figures representing trades and pro- 
fessions, Rg to Ri 2 per dozen, a collection of vege- 
tables, Rioo. 

Figures and models of various kinds of fruit are made 
at Borayd in Bardwin, Darbbdnga, Hatwa, and Chapri, 
but these are vastly inferior to those made at Krish- 
nagar, Lucknow, or Poona 

' Similar figures, scenes, and models of fruits and 
vegetables are made at Lucknow in the North- 
Western Provinces The Lucknow modellers are 
specially good in models of fruits and vegetables, 
and, as a rule, they can turn out much cheaper articles 
than the Knshnagar artists Lucknow figilres are 
without those defects complained of by Mr Locke, 
i,e , the modellers there do not use actual hair, wool, 
pieces of clothing, and other accessones for the de- 
coration of the miniature figures, but make them in 
clay, which gives them more durability, though not the 
same life-like character as those of Knshnagar. Small 
figures coloured in imitation of terra-cotta made at 
Lucknow are particularly good Lucknow scenes and 
figures, however, generily want that unique expres- 
sion which is a characteristic feature of the Krishna- 
gar models The scenes sent from Lucknow to the 
Glasgow International Exhibition will give an idea of 
the kind of work that can be performed there, at a 
cheaper price than what is charged at Knshnagar — 

Thuggi — A miniature scene representing Thugs 
murdering an equestrian Rajput traveller. The Thugs 
were professional murderers, who considered it a re- 
ligious duty to counteract over-population in this 
world by putting to death all men they could lay their 
^ hands upon. They looked upon themselves as agents 
of the great Goddess of Destruction created specially 
' for this object, like death and disease, snakes and 
. tigers, crocodiles and sharks, and various other ene- 
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dues that constantly prey on humani^ For this 
f>emou8 devotion to her service, the great Goddess 
permitted them to take whatever belonged to the 
victims, their necklets and bangles, cash and wearing 
apparel, and horses and pack bullocks The Goddess 
still more favoured her adherents in times gone by, 
when she sent her heavenly attendants to remove 
the dead bodies of the victims , but since an onlocky 
ctinosi^ tempted a Thug to look behind how this 
was enected, she ceased to do them this service 
As India is a country where division of labourspeedily 
adjusts itself to a scientific nicety, the refusal of the 
Goddess to dispose of the copses gave nse to a se- 
parate firade wmeh was 4t once taken up by a low 
caste people who took the name of Logdtt and who 
followed the camp of the Thugs dug the CTaies 
long before the intended yicbrns were murdered, 
and buned them when aU was over The mur 
dcredbv 8tran|:ling hii victim with a handkerchief^ on 
one end of which was tied a copper coin^ the weight 
of which made the handkerchief rapidly swin^ round 
his neck* When strangulation by handkerchief wis 
not easy, a stnng with a noose at one end w’as used 
as in the scene m which the equestrian traveller is 
being murdered In the other Thnrp scene, mur 
der by handkerchief is shewn The Thugs committed 
their enme on the sly, by getting into the good 
graces of travellers, gradually gaming their confidence 
and making them go along with them until they had 
arrived at some convenient place here they could 
murder and plunder them without any reasonable 
chance of deteebon Thugs never openly attacked the 
travellers for that kind of nork belonged to Dacotls, 
also worshippers of the great Goddess butneverthe 
less for whom the Thugs had the greatest contempL 
Thuggiism has now been practical!) suppressed 
Another \cr> interesting scene sent from Lucknov. 



day Afoi/cis, 
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IS the one in ^\hlcll a woman is shewn performing 
the rite of Safi, or burning herself in the funeral 
p)re with the body of her husband recently dead 
This practice has been prohibited for the last sixty 
years. In former times, not only newly-made widows 
immolated themselves in this way, but men also burnt 
thcmsehes in pyres the)t constructed with their own 
hands. The ISrdhman who followed Alexander the 
Great did so before the whole Greek army. The 
Hindus believe in the transmigration of the soul, and 
liken the body to a suit of clothes. When it gets 
worn out, they wish for a new suit to be better able 
to perform the duties of Itfe. 

Among other scenes sent from Lucknow to the 
Glasgow International Exhibition may be mentioned 

the cremation as practised in Upper India, a " mar- 
riage procession •” of the trading or the Bama caste, 

irrigation by swing basket,^’ irrigation by lever/^ 
“ well irrigation by leathern bags,’” and " irrigation 
by Persian wheel ■” A large number of figures and 
models of fruits and vegetables have also been sent 
by private exhibitors. A very good model of a village 
was made by the Lucknow artists for the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition. This model represented very 
fully the village life in the North-Western Provinces 
in all its details 

As mentioned before, Lucknow articles are cheaper 
than those made at Knshna§^ar. The two scenes re- 
presenting the practices of the Thugs cost only R30 , 
Sail, S30 , cremation, R30, and the marriage proces- 
sion, R40 -Miniature clay figures made at Lucknow 
are sold for R9 to R24 per dozen. Hird Lil, Prid 
Dds, Mdtd Din, and Bhawdni Das are the noted clay 
modellers of Lucknow. The following are typical 
specimens of small figures . — an ascetic, R2 , a wash- 
erwoman, R2, a tobacco shop, R3, a monkey-man, 
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R3, a water-camer R2, a Panjibi; Rl 5, aa old 
man, R5 


Figures and models of vanoos descnptions of fniit 
are made at Delhi and Ambala. The Ambalafip^innes 
resemble those of Lucknow being the work of a man 
who originally came from that place Delhi models 
are not so good But eiccDent models of poisonous 
snakes are made at Delhi by a potter named Hn4 
Singh These are made m terra-cotta and coloured 
in water colours from the plates in Sir Joseph Fayrer’s 
Thanato^htdta A collection of such models of snakes 
IS kept in the Distnct offices for the identification 
of poisonous serpents, for the destruction of which 
there is a fixed rate of reward Models of snakes made 
^ Hirit Smgh are deposited m the Indian Museum, 
dalcutta, as a work of art A senes of terra cotta 
figunnes, sketched in day from hnn^ models, d/os- 
trating the working people of the Panjtfb, were sent 
to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition ^ese were 
mostly made by Mr G P Pinto of the Mayo School 
of Art, Lahore 

Models of a s^enor kind are made at the School 
of Art, Jaipur Tney rci^cmble Lucknow work A 
life-sue model of a religious mendicant has been sent 
from Jaipur to the Glasgow IntcmatioDal Exhibition 
The moifrlling is well-executed Dr Hcndley has fur 
nished the foUowing interesting account of the men 
dicant — 


* Gobmd Dds, tgri 40 year*. Swimi of the Rdmiiuodl sect, 
resident erf McttraDisMct, applet for trentinent at the Maj-o 
Hoffirtal at Jaipur In September 1887 He ^-e the 
account of hlinself About alx ^-eara ago be purchased for 85 
a amall w^en bedstead which was coN-cred with strong tpjn 
naJla, and practised ilecping upon ft for one year at Dhur 
Mahideo temple at Muttra. Ho then went to Urm^han, 
where he stayed for a njonth. After that he fouime]^ w sjjc 
months to Barkki Gangd and Slronji He remained at SirooJI 
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a >ear, and aficr that at Lucknow for a year and a half. He 
stopped next for a jear at the Tri\cni GhAt, which is at the 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges at Allahabad, and then 
journejed -sta Lucknow, Agra, Bhartpur, Mohwa, Rangarh, and 
Bandikui to Jaipur He spent some time in dilTercnt parts of 
Jaipur, and for the last fortnight had remained in Jahdn Bazar, 
or principal street. He stated that o\cr-indulgencc in good 
food, smoking chaias, or Indian hemp, exposure to rain, and 
pressure of the iron nails had at last made him sick He was 
suffenng from dropsy and other disorders, and desired earnest- 
ly to return to Muttra to die He parted with his bed for a 
small sum and left Jaipur.” The model is made of papter- 
mach6. 

Large quantities of miniature clay figures are made 
at Poona in the Bombay Presidency. The Poona 
Municipal Corporation estimates the value of the 
annual outturn at R ro,ooo. About forty years ago, 
three men named Bapuji Supekar, Jingar, and Kalu 
Rdm Gavandi, first opened shops at Poona for the 
sale of these figures. The present modellers are 
Vevhari, Sitaram Joshi, Ddji N^r^yan, Sukh-rdm Seth 
* Sondr, Raghopant, and Maroti Gurav. Poona figures 
resemble those made at Krishnagar, both m their 
superior finish and in the practice of using pieces 
of cloth for dresses. A good collection of the Poona 
manufacture consisting of about 30 figures can be 
had Tor R 60 The collection of Poona figures sent 
to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition was very inter- 
esting They were distinguished for their truthful 
modelling and life-like representation of the large 
variety of races inhabiting the Bombay Presidency, 
each race having its dress and turban distinct from 
-another 

Figures of camels, horses, cows, and other familiar 
animals and birds are made at Surat, a collection of 
which was sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 

In the Mysore State, models of fruits, vegetables, and 
reptiles are made at Chennapollam. The imitation is 
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not perfect, but the colouring is good A cluster of 
rniit with leaves coats R5 

Models are made at Took m Raiputana. A model 
of a bt^llock tonga, with a pair of bullocks was sent 
from this State to the Colonial and Indian Blxhibition 
A collection of clay 6gure« representing native 
trades as well as figures of gods was sect to the 
above Exhibition from Gwahor 

A very inferior land of clay figures as toys for 
children are made all over the country Figures of 
gods and goddesses are generally made, and are very 
largely sold at public fairs and places of pilgnmage 
Their pncea are very cheap, from a farthing to a 
penny 

Similar to^s are also made of lac Sometimes con 
siderable skill la shown m their mannfacture tldm 
bdzir m Bengal is a place noted for such lac models. 

A collection of lac toys consisting of models of fruits 
and animals, was sent to the Calcutta Exhibition from 
Gushkaii in Bardwdn price six annas each 

Oflate the manufacture of plaster of Pans figures 
has been introduced into the country chie^ by Italian 
artists employed in the Schools of Art. The ethno 
logical mOTcfs onginally made m clay, arc now cast 
in plaster of Pans A collection of busts made of this 
matenal was sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibi 
tion from Bomb^ These were modelled by a nathc 
of India named Valla Hird. 

A very curious collection of heads modelled in 
papur machi, has been sent to the Glasgow Interna 
tional Exhibition These are made at Jaipur and arc 
intended to illustrate the different Hindu castes found 
m Rajpntana, and the turbans thc> wear The heads 
are copied from life models and are \cr) characteristic 
They nLa\c been painted in water colours The tur 
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bans made of pieces of cloth, are mostly coloured or 
printed, and are tied into exactly the same shape 
as they are done by the different tradesmen in Raj- 
putana. A collection consisting of 144 heads cost 
Rigs, or R1-5-0 each in the place of production. 



Ill— Musical Instruments. 

The Hindus of old made considerable advance in 
the art of music, and brought it under the domain of 
aacnce and gave it a s^metncaJ form Swaraswati, 
the Goddeas of Learning and Art, presides over thm 
branch of amence, and the sage N^da was an adept 
in the art of music. As with other Hindu sciences, 
the art of music experienced great decadence in 
later ages, and man^ of the old books on the subject 
have been lost This happened before the Muham 
madans came into this conntrr and it underwent still 
further deterioration during the early yean of Musid 
man rule, owing to the new conquerors being stnctly 
forbidden by their rebgion to cultivate music. The 
Musalmana are only allowed to beat a drum called 
Dhf at mamagea and other ceremonies, apparently 
for the purpose of giving pubLafy to the event But 
the sweets of music were very soon found to be too 
tempting for Mahammadaosoi culture and refinement, 
and as early as 1285 in the reign of Emperor Kaiko- 
bad, one Amir Khasru discovered the high standard 
of Hindu music, as compared with the system known 
m Arabia. Notwithstanding the rchgious prohihl 
tion, he carefully studied the subject and xealously 
adopted the Hindu style and since that time Indian 
music had no more ardent followers than its Muham 
madan conquerors Akbar the Great collected 
around him the most expert musicians then existing 
in the country among whom the name of Tin Sen 
IS still a household wordm all parts of India. As re 
gards the division of the scale or Mmnt there docs 
not yjpear to exist any very great difference between 
the European and Hindu systems of music In (he 
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Hindu music, the octave, is recognised with seven 
full notes which are called gramas These are named 
’ Sharaja, Rtshava^ Ghndhara, Madhyama^ Pancha- 
ma^ Dhaibafa^ and Ntshada, the eighth being consider- 
ed a repebtion of the first. All the Sanskrit writers 
agree in saying that originally there were only six 
Ragas, or primary tunes, five being created by the 
deity Mahddeva, and one by his wife Phrvati. These 
Rhgas gradually came to be invested with a mytholo- 
gical garb, and are now considered as polygamous 
living spirits, for each has numerous sub-tunes for its 
wives. So far as musical instruments are concerned, 
the Hindus do not now possess anything like the 
highly developed instruments used in Europe. But 
in the manufacture of the instruments they have, 
considerable ingenuity and skill are often displayed, 
and they are often decorated with ivory, silver, and 
other materials, hence these have been classed as art- 
manufactures. Dr Bidie makes the following remarks 
on Hindu musical instruments and Hindu music — 

With the Hindus music has always been a favounte ar^ 
and the popular deity Knshna is generally represented as playing 
on a flute Much ingenuity has also been devoted in India 
to the invention of musical instruments, and these possess a 
particular interest at the present day, inasmuch as some have 
remained unaltered for centuries Beginning with the simpler 
forms belonging to the rude hill tnbes, and proceeding onwards 
to those in use amongst the more cmlisM population of vil- 
lages and cities, we find a most interesting variety, capable of 
affording much information as to the characteristics of the 
national music. From this point of view they have hitherto re- 
ceived little or no attention, and a rich field of research there- 
fore remains for the investigation of the ethnologist and the 
musician As regards Hindu music, some of the older airs 
are nch m expressive melody, and one reason why the higher 
class of them does not appeal to European taste lies m the 
peculiarities of the scale. According to Carl Engel, ‘ the Hindus 
dmde their musical scale into intervals smaller than our semi- 
tones They adopted 22 intervals called Sriittf in the compass 
of an octave. The Sruh may therefore be compared to our 
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chroolatc intervals. But from an old treatiM written by Sonun 
It is evKieot Uie common tcalo of the Hindni had much the 
charter of the pentatonic order of intervals. In the constmc 
Hon of mujica] instnuncntj, the nadvcs of India havr called Into 
nsqtnction a great \-ariety of substances The chief of these 
are reeds, bamboos, gourds wood, Iroiv bras^ sheila, bon^ 
ivorj’ gut, bladder ana akin The prmdpal places o£ iiiaiit> 
facture m the Madras Presidency are Tanjore, Malabar and 
Nilgirl 

In Bengal muflical instruments are chiefly made at 
Calcutta, Murabidabad, Dacca and Bishnnpur in the 
North Western Provinces at Luclcnoir, Snares, and 
R4mpur and in the Pani4b at Delhi Amntsar, and 
Lahore A complete collection of musical instru 
meats can be obtained for about Ri,ooo 
The follotving descnption of the iDstrnmcnts have 
been partly famished by Sir Mahirdjfi ^urendro 
Mohaa Tagore, Doctor of Music •"- 


Strhiitd lostrameiita. 

Kachckhsp4 VineL — A veiy classical stringed in 
atmment, popularly known as the Kathvd Sitir 
It owes 1 ^ name to the shape of the gourd which 
IS flat hke the track of the Kachehhapa (tortoise) 
The present name ** SUir' (litcrallv ‘ three \Tire3 ') 
was given to it by Amir Khasbru (a poet and musi 
aan of the I 3 tb century) on account of the number 
of wires with which it was then mounted The wires 
now used in it vary from five to seven The inilru 
ment is said to have been the favounte of Saraswati, 
the Goddess of Music, Very good ore made at 

Dacca, It is sometimes made of hory 

This Instniroent, called Ck%aar{\n Sodh India, hM In tfuj 
p*rttrfli>dj8»l«iElbo(4f«et s inches, wMih It thc^ and 
d^hot iDcbe*. OrimnsUy no dooU the body of thti iimro- 
mStw 2 rfg^«SeofVbich ore ribbed end the dugKKrt 
wooden body now wd b adorned with a senes of nbs radial 
Ing from the pottenor ringie peg towfnch all the stnngv are 
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'over the convexity of the instrument, and again 
? at the base of the neck The instrument known as 
in Europe, is evidently copied from this one , and 
say, the Italian name of it is ChtUara, while the 
esignation is Gmtarra, and the French Gattare 
be no doubt that the whole of these names are de- 
the same root or word The stnngs are of wire, and 
umber. Of these, six are of equal length and pass 
eneral nut up to the turning pegs, but the seventh, at 
tance up the finger-board, passes through a metal 
hen turns up to a turning peg in the side of the neck, 
p^, and fcr-board has numerous frets, made of ligatures of 
The fingeing round the neck” (Bidie). 

P^anjdb, there are several kinds of .SVi'cV “In form 
In the Euments are not inelegant The body is gourd-shaped, 
the^ mstwmgly bulging, in fact, consisting of the half or section 
and excee gourd, with a flat face, the shoulder sloping off into 
of a large wooden handle. The instruments are often prettily 
the long rately inlaid with ivory, or else painted m gold and 
and elaTO d varnished The vaneties of Sitdr are the Madhyam 
colours ar Chargah Sttdr, and the Tarabddr Sitdr The favour- 
the of Sxtar is the Madhyam. This is the instrument 
ite form 1 at Delhi by Amir Khasru The Madhyam Sitdr 
introduceoandle long and hollow, or deeply concave, but faced 
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piece of Tun wood (^Cedrela Toona) The frets are 
and grooved in the middle, so as to retain the cat-gut 
holds the fret to the handle, but admits of its being 


belt which and down to the position proper for the music to be 
moved uc. The frets are l6 in number, that is, prepared to 
p^orme^n the first string two octaves , in compass a large 
prdduce ^is sometimes made with twenty-one frets or three 
mstrumenjThe Sitdr has commonly five stnngs, but sometimes 
octaves. Ifirst string, called Madhyam, is of thin steel wire, 
SIX. Therom Delhi or Bareilly, the others are two of brass, 
obtained jliird of steel wire. The three last are the drone, or 
and the ^mg, and always open, strings being tuned to the 
atcompanfifth or panchama, and the lower octave of the key 
key-note, jere are six strings, the key-note is doubled m unison , 
note; if tlve third is given as well as the fifth, thus giving the 
if seven, tVd 

'"'**°*® Sitdr IS like the Madhyam, has four strings, and 
t^keyjpa^ut permanent marks on the handle indicating the 
- I the fingenng Tarabddr Sttdr, or syrci'iraXhe'ac Sitdr, 

indie slightly concave, and under the frets, and under 


BO frets, 
potttioo 
has thel 
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th« playing wirea, a set of ntry tlitn sted wes are extended 
to the ascending note* ot the gamut The p»« which 
hM the*o strmga are at the sides of the handle ttoie bolding 
the pJayinc’ string* at the head. The iarb cd purely aympathef jc 
^ngs, vibrating and produang a shrill twang hi ncdion, and 
by s ympathy the corresponding note struck on the upper 
sCrfn^ The admirera of the aympatnetic Panofortc of moatra 
fames wiU perhaps be surprised to note so very ancient a recog 
nltian of the pnnciple (Baden Powdl) 


Ktnnart The hollow of this inatjoiracnt js, 

in florae spccimeofl^ made of and in others of 

precious metals In construction tuning fitc, it re- 
semblea the Kachchhapi I'ini though smaller in sue. 
Thia instrument was in former times used by women 
and ifl said to be the ongin of the Ktner at the 
Jews 

In Madras Rtnnm centtftsof a ^neden btr with tie atds 
omatneoted with griffins’ heads. Set. Two goods painted In 
floral patterns are fixed below the bar The smogs are of 'rire 
two m number and supported by a bndge. There are five freta 
for fingenog Length 3 feet i loch. 


Makati Vtni' — -This « the most classical, and 
perhaps the most difficult, of the masical Instruments 
of the Hindus Its invention is asenbed to the pious 
aage NArada, who used it to accompany his hymns to 
the I?eity It consists of five mam wires and two 
tide wires, the latter bcln^ used for the purpose of 
priyiogan artistic accotopaniment to the performance 
TTiia instrument is said to he the mother of sc%cTal 
vaneties of stringed instrumentB used in ancient ond 
modem Europe The instrament is popularK called 
m India the ' ktn," a corruption of the term "r/wd 

tn the Madras Pfcaldency the body of ihU Ifwtnmicnt Is 
bolWmTd out o( fine old Jaclorood with wdl> of the same ftiite- 
nol and U protracted into a long neck fike that of o guitar bot 
has a gouid at the upper end fixed below to mcrc^ the tourvL 
The fWing* are of wire, and sown In number Four of thro 
are mounted as In the g^tar o\'er a bridge and are furnlthed 
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Tntantrt Vlnd — A variety of the Kachckhapi 
Vini The hollow of the inatrument is aud in 
some Bpecimcufl made of wood 

Prasarani f'fwd— This is a modem instruraenb 
constructed on the jpnnciple of the Kackfhhapi Vfnd, 
but without side wires and with a subsidiary finger 
board It is mounted with three wires, respectively 
tuned as the F, C and G of the lower octave 

Sursrin^ra —This instnimeDt is a mixture of the 
Makati^ Kachchkapi and Rudra vind, devised by 
the celebrated Bin player, Piydr fChin The instru 
ment is, like the Rudra vind played against the 
shoulder of the player It is mounted with six wires, 
and to Its narrow end is attached a hoUow gourd to 
increase the volume of sound produced 

Rudra Now known as rahdh among 

Muhammadan musiaans of Persia and Afghanistan, 
and rubeh among those of Arabia. It is moonted 
with SIX stnngB made of catgut and is said to be 
the prototype of the mandohne Spanish guitar, and 
other instruments of a similar constroctiOD The 
instrument has no frets arranged over the finger 
board It is much used In Upper India. 

.Sijrof/— An instrument much used bv masicians 
of the North Western Provinces of India ft was 
formerly used m out-door «)yaJ processions Like 
the Rudra vind it is mounted with cat gut strings, 
which arc, however, tuned on a different pnnclpTc 
Unlike the Rudra vind^ it is mounted with side wires, 
varying fa n amber Uom seiea to eJerea 

AJdhu Sdrangi —A very old instrument, called b) 
some European writers on Hindu music the ' Indian 
violin ” The surface of the mslruroent Is hkc that 
of the viohn, and there b a hollow gourd under It 
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The instrument is known among Muhammadan musi- 
cians as Kavuitcha 


Mina Snravait . — So called on account of the figure 
of a fish {anna) attached to the end of the liollow'. 
In all other respects it rc'icmbles the Bsuir or iayth. 
The back of this instrument ought to be made of 
one entire piece of gourd, but this being rarci a 
wooden back is frequently used. 

Nddafat'aai^a . — This is a large stringed instrument, 
producing a deep bass sound, and used in the native 
orchestra. A modern instrument, constructed on the 
principle of the As; of which it is merely a large 
^arlcty, without the sidc-W'ires. 


Sdjangt . — This instrument is generall}’’ used to 
accompany dancing and light songs, and is peculiarly 
adapted to tlie female voice. The Sarangi is 
mounted wntlij four cat-gut strings and side-wu’res of 
brass, the number of the latter varying at the wull of 
the player. Rivana, the monster-king of Lankd 
(Ceylon), is said to have been the originator of in- 
struments of this description. 


“Sdrangt is the common fiddle used by dancing girls. It 
has a thick short handle, almost as broad as the body, and is, 
like It, hollow The body is also hollow and faced with parch- 
ment, it IS chamfered, or pared away at the sides tow'ards the 
middle. The strings are of cat-gut, four in number, and attached 
to screw's with large knots fixed in the handle, two in front and 
tw'o at the sides There are also eleven or thirteen Tarb, or 
sympathetic strings, w'hich are fixed to screw's or pegs, arranged 
in tw o rows , these pass through the body of the handle and 
project at the side. The end of the wires are introduced 
through small holes in the surface. The sound of this instru- 
ment IS very harsh and disagreeable.” (Baden Pow'elh) 


Sursanga — The instrument is merely the Esrdr 
without the side-wires. It is a modern invention, said 
to have been made by Sebardm D^s, of Bishnupur, in 
the district of Bcinkuri, Bengal, 

F 2 
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SwaramnJ —Popularly called the Surlin. The 
instrament is classical, and somewhat rcietnblefl the 
J^udra viftJ in appearance. The Surhtn i* mounted 
with four stnnga, and is capable of producing three 
octaves of sound 

SarabatK — On the Madras side a stringed mstm 
ment is used, called Sarabatiu It has a drum like 
body, made of one piece of wood hollowed oat. 
Thoi^h at first sight it appears cylindncaJ, " it Is 
fonna to be traversed by two holes at the base of 
the neck, and to be cut so as to form thin wings or 
scrolls The bottom of the drum like body is closed 
with a thin piece of wood, and the belly with parch 
ment. The neck emerges from the body m a deep 
bracket like piece and the actual neck from the nut 
to the upper fret ts onl^ about 8 inches long The 
finger board is inlaid with etched ivory and the neck 
behind covered with bright, bine cloth with gilt 
figures on it- Viewed as a whole, the instrument 
hM m shape some resemblance to the figure of a 
bird, more spemally as the neck ends in the gilded 
head of a bird There are six tuning peg*i and the 
same number of cat-gut strings but four of them ore 
closely arranged in P^rs and coaid hardly be played 
except as pairs ’ This instrument appears to be a 
modmed form of the next one, the TflwJ of Upper 
India. 

Tdus or Aftfyifn —The Instrument den\es Its 
name from the figure of a Maynr (peacock— Persian 
Tdus) which IS attached to the hollow The addition 
of the figure constitutes its sole difference from the 
Esrdr 

Mr Baden Powell defcribestta5*^loTiE4iSftdledii«lrunienUo( 

which the body li Id the focni of » peacock, m hence the name. 
The upper part of the body Is covered wrth ftrtdned parchment, 
and theJowerparthlghly coloaredtBMt and vamlahea to resew 
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Men pncock Tl r linrullc, which (s\cr\ Jong-, is hollow, but 
fnccd \r.ih n thin «ihp of Tur wood. It carries j6 nio\cahIe 
brais frcl5 Along the left ‘>ide of the Ktw -board or handle 
a small bar of wood is attached, which carries i6 [icjjs, winch hold 
i6 sMiipathctic steel rings (Titrh), which arc .arranged shghlly 
dingonalK, so as to coint down to the bridge of the instrument, 
which supports the four m.ain strings on the upper edge, and 
the i6 faro sinngs through t6 small holes in the centre of it. 
The four stnngs are arranged as usual • one, alone at the nglit 
side, which IS changed b\ fingcnng to produce the melody , the 
other three tuned to the kc\*notc, fifth and octa\cform the bass 
or drone accompaniment , llic four strings .arc made, the first 
three of steel, the fourth of brass wire All arc of cqu.al length 
and attached to four large pegs, two in front, and two at the 
S'dc of the extreme end of the handle, but as tlic second string 
produces a shriller lone than could be got by liaaang the full 
length and lightening the screw, it is shortened by a small 
i\orj peg through which it p.asscs ]ust below the fifth fret 
The instrument, which I ha\c heard pl.ajcd with considerable 
skill, IS plajed with a bow' fitted with a number of black horse 
hairs and slifTcned with rosin; the hairs of the bow are not 
arranged flat as in an European \aolm bow, but in a bunch, with 
a piece of wood at one end, w’hich can be adjusted to tighten 
the hairs When once set right they are tied dowm with string, 
there being no screw arrangement as in the European bow.” 

Mah6 Tuinburd . — A large variety of the tumbiird,. 
Generally used in native orchestras. 

Machan^a . — A very classical instrument, some- 
what resembling the head of a trident The instru- 
ment has to be held with the teeth, by the left hand, 
while the wire is generally tapped with the forefinger 
of the right. Only one note is produced, the pitch 
of which can be regulated by the use of wax, or of a 
paste of flour over the wire. 

In South India it is called Morjting “ It is an iron instru- 
ment identical with the Jew’s harp, except that the tongue pro- 
jects 1 ^ inches behind, so as to give greater facility for holding 
it in the mouth. The French name of the instrument is Trom^e, 
and the Scotch Trump, both evidently identical The English 
name of Jew’s harp is probably a corruption of |the French jeu- 
trompe, or joy~frumpe Although only a toy, yet it is capable- 
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o{ wonderfxil mmlcal perioroMmcea aod vanoci marvenoai 
performers cm rt have from tune to time appeared b Europe. 
Some, of these used two or more loatnnnents, each bavinfc a 
lundaoienta] tone of Its own and consequendF different har 
monies. ” (Bidie,) 

Tumburd or Tumbura Vind—So called after the 
celestial musician Tumbari who invented it. The 
instrument is at present mounted with four stnngs, 
which serve the purpose of an unvarying accolnpani 
ment to vocal music The object of uie Tutntmrd 
18 mainly to indicate the key note adopted The 
instrument has been in use m various countries, m 
the east and west, from ancient timesn ndcr different 
names and with vaneties of construction and modes 
of tuning 

On the Madras nde It is caUtd Thamhtri. "U ts a sort 
of ratar The body is semi-globolar made out of jackiTDod, 
and both it and the loae neck are mUid with ntry decoraled 
wfth fkwal patterns, «tcM and fited in black and m pi^ent. 
Len^b 4. f^ 4 inches, width I foot 2i inches, depth oT body 
io| mch^ It has four wire strmE^ and the same number ert 
tuning which are artbticaiiy shaped and adorned with 

ivory etch^ The bdly u convex, and the btWge of dark wood 
and to keep the strings clear of the sharp converity beWrxl the 
bridge, they are ingeniooily passed through bone heads. Ori* 
eiwdly the body mTkamburt was a gooro and the irotnmicnt 
naa been used by the Egypuans and Abjtsimana from rttnoto 
times.” 


Attanda Lahart-^Un instrument mostly used by 
singing beggars. It consists of one cat gut the vz 
nety of sounds produced by which is due to the 
different degrees of tension to which it is subjected 

This b csJled in Upper India, where it comitts “of a 
^cle wire stretchedover two small bridges retting on either 
end of a stick or bamboo, which passes ihroogh a small half 
gourd at ejtber end. like our basket stkk i the face of tbegounl 
IS kft open." (Doden PowcIU) 

In South India thfa Imtnmient b allied Tipnihoua and 
ma> be regarded as m some measure o sort of Tn^e^ot 



It Kfi umrrtK (Mutual!). Sj 

i\>tb n tlrini itUUd to inc'Oicf' i)jp rcomncc. Ui<. ducny 
ii'cd In l5 to nc<,oinpnn\ tin r rrcintionc, nntl tlic 

pitch c",u bt, lowircd or rn scd In tncans of the tuning peg ” 

(B)die } 

Si'ifittdt — A rudo form of the S^rangf, and known 
to be an anctcnl in'^trumcnt . now generally used by 
up-countr\ people. 

Ektata — I’scd c\clusl\cK by religions mendicants 
for accompan}ing pastoral songs '1 he instrument is 
mounted with one string Tins and the followMiig 
instrument arc large!) u'^cd b) the Vaishna\as of 
Bengal, who go about \illagcs singing songs. 

Goptjanft a, — Used cxclusucly by religious men- 
dicants for accompan)ing pastoral songs. The in- 
strument IS mounted with one string, the dilTcrcnt 
sounds being produced by the compression or oiher- 
WMse of the fingers with which the lower part of the 
instrument is held Goptjantra is a favouite musi- 
cal instrument of the Vatshnava szc\.\n Bengal, called 
the Batds, wdio go about villages singing songs about 
the transitonness of mundane happiness and urging 
the people to practice devotion for their future 
welfare 

Chdridrd — A four-stnnged instrument, three of 
brass and one of steel It is played wuth a wooden 
stick or plectrum, called Java. 

Kanihi — The psaltery, or a sort of harp. The 
strings, made of steel, are twenty-three m number, to 
include three octaves 

“ They are fixed by moveable screws at the upper end. It 
differs from our harp in principle of construction, inasmuch as 
the strings which are fixed to the sounding board, are thence 
earned, not diagonally upwards to the curved upper beam, but 
horizontally to a beam opposite the sounding board There 
are 28 strings ” 
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Ttd or Tad — A mde instrument made of Deoddr 
{Cednts deodara) wood It has four strings and 
IS played with a bow Chiefly used in the Panjib 

Dotdrd —A two-stnnged instniment like the Chdr 
idrdf but possesaca a t&cker and shorter handle 

Chtkdrdj a fiddle, used by mendicants in the Pan 
idb It has three stnnga made of bunches of black 
horse hair, and there are five sympathetic strings 

Kamdneht^ a large fiddle, mostly m use among the 
Kashmins 


Wind lartnaaentt* 

The Indian flute, made of bamboo wood 
The mvention of the instrument b ascribed to the 
Hindu Deity Knshna, who is said to have been very 
fond of it It IS called Pullangolal m South India 

Sarala Bdntt —The Indian flageolet The m 
stmment has to be held straight before the mouth 
when played apom 

Laya Bdnst —Like the Sarala Bdnst the in 
strument has to be held straight before the mouth 
but it to be blown into from one extremity of 
the bps 

AlghoMO, a sort of flageolet made of bamboo and 
slighriy shaped like a fonnci Used in the Panj£b 

llatn^A sort of clarionet, made of wood, very 
much like the Surna of the Pan;4b and South India 
Used in Kashmir 

Sanu ^The Beau is a popular instrument with 
the people of Onssa. A cl^ica! instrument about 
4 feet 6 inches in length, and made of bamboo 
wood 
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Kalama , — So called, because of its likeness to the 
halam (pen). 

Alkuja . — A whistle made of bamboo, used in South 
India, 

Magavtne . — A small oboe-like instrument, made of 
hard wood, used m South India. The reed ip this, 
as in most other reed instruments, is usually made 
out of the pointed end of the flowering spathe of 
the cocoa-palm, and is therefore thick and stiff and 
harsh in tone compared with reeds made from cane. 
Sometimes, both in the north and south, sections of 
the leaf of Palmyra palm are used in making reeds 
The magavine has eight finger-holes in front, all of 
the same size, and one behind The upper end is 
made in a way that leads me to suppose that some 
mouth-piece originally belonged to it, and the lower 
end IS ivory mounted. (Bidie ) 

Kama — A large instrument like an oboe, used in 
South India. It is made out of one piece of black 
wood, and without the usual metal bell Like the above, 
it has eight finger-holes in front and one behind, and 
the reed is made of palmyra leaf. The length of the 
instrument is 18 inches, and the diameter of the bell- 
mouth 4 inches 

Nagasarum — A South India oboe-Iike instrument, 
made of black wood, and brass-mounted. The upper 
end, which carries the reed, is made of brass, and the 
reed is made from the spathe of the palm , length 22 
inches. The bell is made of brass, turned, and is 3^ 
inches wide. There are eight finger-holes in front, 
and two more near the lower end of the tubes on each 
side. 

Surna — Another variety of South Indian oboe, with 
seven finger-holes in front, and one behind It is 
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made of one piece of black wood, and 13 nj inches 
long and 3 inches wide at the lower end reed made 
of palmjra leaf Also foand in the Panjib 

Panchama oththu~~'K South Indian instrument, 
consisting of a wooden tube covered with leather and 
with brass mountings bell with etched figures Length 
I 3 t inches diameter of bell si inches Reed made 
of palm spathc There ts only one finger hole, and 
the instrument is used as a drone, 

Otkthu or Sutko — A wooden tube covered with 
leather with onl) one finger hole, and brass mounted 
Length I foot loi inches, diameter of brass bell 3} 
inches Reed made of palm spatbe used as a drone 
(Bidie ) 

SkAndjn —As played in the Nahabai The Naha 
bat IS an Indum brass band played on festive occa 
sions and marriage processions The musicians are 
invariably made to sit on an elevated position, gener 
ally over gates or triumphal arches, ac This band 
had its onmn in the Muhammadan period, and Is still 
in use Tne Slriin^yi called in Persian is said 

to have been a favounte instrument with the Mughul 
Emperor Akhar Shih- 

Thtruchinnam —A thm brass trumpet used in 
South India, 

Komhu — An ‘S ' shaped brass trumpet, resembling 
m shape the anaent Soindinavian horn, and Is used 
on vanoDS ceremonious occasions 

Srtnga. — The Indian horn The Instrument is said 
to have been a faiountc of the Hindu dcit>, Su-a 

Rana i'nngfl— An instrument formerl) used in 
military bands. It is now used in religious proccs 
sions. 
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Tun — The Indian trumpet , used on occasions of 
war, and also with the Nahabat. 

Sliarnao — A bag-pipe, or set of pipes, fitted with 
an inflated goat skin , used in the western hills of 
the Panjab 

Thuththi — A rude kind of bag-pipe used in South 
India. The bag is made of a small goat’s skin, the 
blow-pipe being inserted m the place of one foreleg, 
and -the chanter in room of the other. The other 
natural openings of the skin are closed by internal 
■ ligatures. 

" Instruments of the nature of a bag-pipe are of very ancient 
date and very widely diffused, having been used by the 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Persians and Hindus, and 
by most Celtic and Slavonic races To the ancient Romans it 
was known as Tthia utrtculams, and is said to have been a 
favourite instrument with Nero Forms of it are still known 
and used in Italy, France, Germany, Russia, and Poland, and 
in the eastern countnes already specified It was also au one 
time a popular instrument in Lincolnshire and Northumberland 
It IS alluded to by Chaucer, and Shakespeare mentions it on 
several occasions, as in Henry IV, Part I It has long been 
cultivated in Ireland, and the drones in the Irish pipe are furnish- 
ed with keys It is the national instrument of the Highlands of 
Scotland, and its music has cheered the Highlander on to vic- 
tory in every field on which British bravery has been conspicu- 
ous It was the duty of the Highland piper in the field to cheer 
the clansmen on the march, to lead the van into battle, to alarm 
them when in danger, to collect them when scattered, to recall 
the heroism of their ancestors, and to incite them by passionate 
strains to imitate their example In peace, the bag-pipe cheered 
the festive board, gave life and merriment to the wedding, and 
at death poured out the wild wailing notes of the coronach as 
the body was earned to the grave The Hindu instrument is 
a verj barbarous one, and capable of playing only in few notes 
The reed is made of a piece of cane with a vibrating tongue cut 
on one side, and there are five holes in the chanter, some of 
which are partially closed with w'ax ” (Bidie ) 

Sankha . — A very ancient instrument made of conch 
shell, formerly used on warlike, festive, and religious 
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occasions, now only on the latter It is blown t instm 
a small hole made at the spiral end. This father 
meat mi^h^ not mappropnatcly, be called th^^as of 
of wind instnimenta In days of yore, Sanitincha 
vanoufl descriptions were m ose, such as the /Ujuna), 
fa»fa(^d by Knshna), Devadatta (used by Amples 
&C. The Sankha is also used in Buddhist t<opcans 
The instrument is sometimes called by Eurfm end 
the “conch trumpet’ In some shells the spiff like 
15 encased in brass, which has a mouth pffc brass- 
a trumpet. The other end of the shell is also shape 
mounted and has a large floral expansion, ini seen 
aometbing like the tail of a mythic^ bird oftei 
ontempI« ^ 

Gomukha —Another Idnd of conch, somewKes its 
sembling the mouth of the cow, whence it den 

if the 

Barataka —A large sued conch, made r 
kauri shell j Up 

Tuhn — Called Tiktin inSansknt, and 5i»i^ubes 
per India. A rude instrument with double 
used by snake charmers ^tle- 

It u called Ifajtit hi South India »od coosJits of 
ffounl wHh a blow pipe »t the *maJIer end, and thin 
flke tubes inserted Into the bulbous ejid The lom-er £ 
the tubes aD open into one brass befl- The centretubo hj. .. 
finger holes In front, the three lower of which are 
wkx. The tube to the right has no finger holes. Insv^^ 
eourd there i* a reed for each tobe^ made by CDtUnff a i 
rm? tongue In a kind df graas or reed. The centre tube 
chanter or pwformlng tube, and the side ones dwtta 
are tuned to the chanter by means of the was rtopplne" 
finffer holes. The parts of the fnstnnn cats are fastened 
by means of a black wax. (BWie.) 
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Instruments of Percussion. 

Maiidtrd.^The sound of this instrument is produc- 
ed by two cups made of bell-metal, striking against 
each other. The Mandtrd is used to measure out 
the time in a musical performance. It is called Jora 
ovKaiiiai in Upper India. 

Khattdh — The castanets of the Hindus The in- 
strument consists of two steel bars Large cymbals 
are called China or Jham in Upper India. 

Ghantd.—^h. ringing bell used at the time of worship. 

Talk. — A small bell, worn round the neck, 

Mridanga — A drum, an ancient instrument, said to 
have been invented by the Hindu Deity Brahm^ 

The Mridanga is intended to accompany classical 
forms of songs and hymns. It is sometimes played 
with the Mahati Vind, Rudra Vind, &c , &c. 

Pakhwdj — A large barrel-shaped drum, but much 
more elongated The parchment ends are therefore 
smaller in diameter, 

Dholaka — The Dholaka is generally used to ac- 
company songs sung in operatic and other perform- 
ances. 

Bdnyd and Tabid. — The Bdnyd is played upon 
with the left hand, and the Tabid (sometimes called 
the Ddhtnd) with the right This pair is a modern 
invention, the idea being taken from the Mridanga^ 
the left end of which is represented by the Bdnyd^ 
and the right end by the Tabid 

Dhdk — A large drum formerly known as Dhakkd, 
and used in the war field, but now the instrument is 
used on occasions of religious festivities, such as the 
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Durgd Pujd, Charak Pujd, fitc The right hand aide 
of the instrument is played upon with two sticks, 
the left baud aide is not touched at all 

Dhol. — A large drum, but smaller than the Dhdk 
It 18 struck with ahcks, used, Ifke above in cere 
monies and festivals It is called Tkaval in South 
India. 

Nakdrd — A kettle-drum 

Dhousse — ^A miLtary kettle drum earned on horse 
back 

Naubat — A very large kettle drum earned on 
camel s back m Upper India. 

—Of South In^ia. consists of two oblong 
shaped drums lashed together One is played by 
beating with the fingers and the other by rubbing 
a stick covered with leather laced with rope. 

Gonthalam — Of South India, consists of a pair of 
kettle-drums turned in the shape of flower pot out of 
the trunk of a tree 

'“A pair of miniature kettle-drums like 

the above. 

Udukkai —A brass hour glass-shaped drum co\'er 
ed with bladders and laced with tivioe, used lo rchgt 
ous ceremonies A smaller sort is used by jugglers 
and men with performing monkeys 

A Similar instrument is called Dug^ugt in Denga! 
and hSandtl in Upper India It is a barrel shaped 
drum of turned wood 

}^l Chiefly used to accompany the hirtana 

and other religious songs 

Dindxnti —A smaller ranct) of the hhanjant 
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jf.at.ji, Kii't.ji'",;, — lit' in'-lruuuMit i*' ‘•npj>tu<l 
With ivo •’tn.ill cvmbnK. whuli tn.iKo a vound 

whin jt 1 *- ’'Uiu'K nptMi C.dUtl /u.twji.: jn Upper 
Iiu5i.i, ;in<i /uu.jtr in South India. 

TxtsLtf — A lainhnnrmc, con'^i'-tinp: of a '.orl of hn'^in 
of potti r\*\\ar<', co^crul with j!^o.il->,Kin, and played 
wiih^tuhs k IS \\orn suspended from the neck of 
the perforuKr. 

Dasuu — A large tambourine without bcll<. 

/?»/■. — A sort of lambounne u^cd by low -caste 
people It IS a circular wooden frame, the front being 
covered with parchment, and the back In a net-work 
of cat-gut or goat-gut, leaving a round hole in the 
centre. 

J)(7U}(t . — A small drum used by labourers and 
itinerant showmen. 

TuinkainU i , — A drum used by the Kashmiris 
“It consists of an earthen pot, narrow at the bottom 
and wide at thcmouUi, shaped in fact like a flower- 
pot , the mouth is closed with parchment or skin, and 
the instrument is held under the left arm, and drum- 
med on w ilh the nglit hand. (Baden Poweil ) 

Nyastaranga , — ^The Nyastaranga, a trumpet-shap- 
ed instrument, has to be placed upon the vocal chords, 
sounds from wdiich produce by vibration a clear 
reedy note upon the instrument It is believed that 
an instrument of this description is scarcely to be 
met with in any other part of the world than India. 
It is known m Sanskrit as the “ Upanga'' and is 
extensively used by Hindus in the North-Western 
Provinces, and particularly at Muttra and Bnndd- 
ban 

Jaltaravga, — A number of porcelain cups of differ- 


1 
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cnt sues, more or leaa filled -mth water, according 
to the sound repaired. The cups are then touched 
with a stick, and m this way two or three octaves are 
produced 

Karidl —Two pieces of hard wood, plaved like the 
“bones’ of the Negro Biogers. It is called Tiin m 
South India. 

Santur — A steel tnaogle, similar to that used in 
Europe in bands. 




IV.— Jewellery and Personal Ornaments. 

Indian women being as fond of jewellery as their 
sisters in other parts of the globe, the maker of 
gold, silver, and brass ornaments has been an important 
member of the village commune from time immemo- 
rial. The dress of native women, which leaves a 
larger part of the body bare than in colder climates, 
admits of an elaborate personal adornment by means 
of ornaments Want of pecuniary means does not 
stand in the way of satisfying this vanity, for orna- 
ments are made of all sorts of materials, from the 
cheapest bangles made of lac, glass, or brass, to the 
most valuable gold necklaces, thickly studded with 
pearls and diamonds , and thus the wearer has before 
her a large assortment from which to choose, accord- 
ing to the means at her command. Although the 
love of personal adornment has been m some cases 
carried to an absurd length, — so that it is often pain- 
ful to one Unaccustomed to such sights to behold a 
peasant woman labouring m the field loaded with a 
heavy weight of bangles and anklets, made of solid 
brass, without any pretension to being artistic or 
ornamental,— still some of the cheap trinkets are so 
well made as to deserve to be classed within the 
domain of art. The Indian workman displays his 
good taste, which seems to be inherent in his nature, 
wherever he has a chance of doing so He cannot 
cut or chase ornamental designs on hard bell-metal 
articles without raising the price to a point beyond 
the means of the class for whom they are intended , 
but he is free to exercise his ingenuity on the softer 
lac, and, indeed, bangles made of this material in 
many places display great taste in the combination of 
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colours and tjnselB As want of decorabon and finish 
m the brass ornaments is dne to the stem necessity 
of making them cheap^ there is other reason why 
Indian gold and silver ornaments often lack that neat 
ness of execnbon which la a charactenshc feature in 
European arbcles of a cunilar descnpbon To lay by 
some money as a provision for a bad day is perhaps a 
more cogent object with the head 0/ a family m pos 
sessing gold or silver ornaments than personal adorn 
menL Hence massive solid arbcles of soft pure gold 
are preferred to flimsy ornaments made of bard alloyed 
gold but of suTOnor workmanship An Indian selaora 
pnrchases gold or silver ornaments but he orders the 
goldsmith to moke these for him from gold or silver 
which he sopplies himself the w^es of the maker 
being paid at the bm^oconred ued rate on the 
wei^t of the metal nlied Such a system does not 
encourage supenor workmanship But sbll Indian 
lewellery is not devoid of art or of delicacy of finish 
Mr Maskelyn c in his Report on jewellery In the 
French Exhibibon of 1866 remarked — 


•* It ii said that even that deficate and roost semhn’e Irntro- 
ment of tocdi the band of tho Hludo b not «iffidenUy »enfl 
tire for faahlomng the 6oe«t aorta of Indian fiBgree, ara that 
children alone are esnpIoTed tn the manipulation of such a 
spider wefa of wii^ Of fabrics ao deficaie, o^hing b to be aeen 
among the jeweDcry at Pans, — indeed tho best of the Indian 
fHigree, sna that by no means worthy of its source, is to be 
found aoBong the articlea exhibited onder the goldsmith a data. 
It la to be remarked of this eltt:ant and jtfitnHive— p«Mf« 
very earDest— form of ornament m predna melal, that ft bid 
probably reached Ua Utmls for dHicocy and desi gn at a i-ery 
archaic period and haa made no real progress in rec»t lunc* j 
that, ra the eorfy Greek filigramer worked with as much 
foSltr aod deEcacy as the Hindu artisan of day who 
Inherita the sloll and the methods he uses bj the ievxnt 
of an immemorial tradition. But there are oll« forms of the 

ColdsmrthsflTt9carceiyiess>-eoerabIethaa(hatof tbe 

powessed of great native beauty and which also 

inlndia, through the long roU of cortunei as the Zend and 
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Sanskrit languages have survived there, the inhentance of fami- 
lies or clans. Those forms of art are perishing one by one • as 
the family in whom it may have been handed down becomes 
extinct or lets the thread be broken, each of these hereditary 
industries of India moves on with time to its extinction.” 

We have in India the most primitive methods of 
personal adornment in the wild aboriginal races as 
well as its highest development among the more 
civilised Hindus and Muhammadans. Bones of ani- 
mals, tusks of wild boar, plumage of birds, shells, and 
seeds of gaudy colours still afford an endless supply 
of personal ornaments to the savage tribes of the 
Indian forests, while on the other hand the skilful 
Murassid-kdr set with unrivalled ingenuity precious 
stones on massive golden jewellery for the use of the 
high and the rich. Old books and old statues shew 
that costly ornaments were in use in India from pre- 
historic times. jRig-Veda, the oldest book in the 
world, mentions ornaments worn by the gods. Rudra, 
a Vedic deity, is described as “shining with brilliant 
gold ornaments ” and wearing “ an adorable, uniform 
necklace ” The demons described in the same book 
had plenty of “gold and jewels,” and kings and sages 
prayed to the gods for valuables of that kind. Kak- 
shivat, the sage, prayed for a son “ decorated with 
golden earrings and jewel necklace.” This was many 
thousand years before Christ But the discovery and 
introduction of gold, silver, and other shining metals 
did not altogether throw into disuse the ornaments of 
a primitive age. Up to a very recent date no Hindu 
wife would consider herself pure unless she had on 
her wrists bracelets made of conch-shells. A brief 
religious ceremony was always performed to welcome 
this valuable ornament before it was actually put on 
The shell bracelet was respectfully put on a plate, 
and an' offenng was made to it of vermillion, green 
blades of grass, and rice, and food was given to the 
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man who brought it for sale* Shell bracelet was a 
tavounte ornament of the great Goddess of Energy 
A song 13 reated by reli^oua mendicants in villages 
descnbing a family quarrd between her and her bus 
band, the ascetic deity presiding over Destruction, who 
once, owing to his poverty, could not afford to satisfy 
the wish of hia wife to have a new set of shelf 
bracelets I An iron bracelet has also come down to 
us from our mothers of the pre histone age. Every 
wife IS bound to wear this on her left vmst on pain of 
bnUCTDg ill luck to her hudaand. She puts it off only 
on the death of her husband Rich people now 
encase this iron bracelet in gold 


Aadent Onsunesta* 

Old Sanskrit books desenbe the fo)lcrmiBg ona 
m^nts worn by the Hindus in anoent times — 

Omaments for the Head 
The arrangement of hair was an object of ^at 
solicitude m anment Indw, and Dr Rijendra Ldla 
Mitra has given a very interesting account of it in 
his book entitled “The lodo-Aryans ' To decorate 
the head and the hair first with feathers of birds and 
garlands of flowers, and then with ornaments made of 
shining metals, was a natural outcome of that pjMion 
for artificial embcihshment Inherent in the female 
constitution Pearls and gold chains and cron ns. 
coronets and tiaras were used from remote times, and 
SDch ornaments were knom* by thefollomng names — 

Mdlya A gold garland In imitation of that In 

fkiwer 

GnrMai-— There is now a difference of opinion 
about the nature of this ornament According to 
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some it was merely a golden hair-pin, according to 
others a sort of chain to tie up the hair 

Laldmak — A sort of wreath, made of three rows of 
gold leaves, ^vlth a star in the centre studded with 
gems. Precious stones were set on the two sides, and 
it had a fringe of pearls 

Apir. — A wreath worn where the hair is parted 

Bdlapdsyd. — A string of pearls twisted round the 
hair. 

Pdi i-tathyd — Called Sinthi at the present time ; 
made of gold and studded with precious stones , worn 
where the hair is parted, with pendants hanging on the 
forehead. 

Hansa-tilak, — A golden imitation of the leaf of 
the Ptpal tree {Ficus rehgiosa), often studded with 
gems, worn just above the forehead. 

Dandak — Shaped like a bracelet, made x)f beaten 
gold leaf twisted round. Sometimes pearls were set 
upon it It gave out a jingling sound when shaken. 

Churd-mandan. — A gold ornament made in imita- 
tion of the lotus leaf {Nelumbiun speciosum). It was 
worn just above the last-named ornament. 

Churikd — Made of gold in imitation of a lotus 
flower , it was worn behind the head. 

Lamhan. — ^This was an assemblage of tiny gold 
flowers which hung from the head behind. Its present 
name is Jhdld. Pearls were attached on each side 
of the gold flowers, and emeralds and other precious 
stones were put in the middle 

Mukut — Crown, formerly worn only by kings and 
queens Precious stones were profusely inlaid in it. 
Brilliant feathers of birds were often attached on the 
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top A modified form of it ha* now been introduced 
m Bengal* It ib made of gold 

Omamenixfor the Ear 

Hfukid-kantak fftnoff of pearls joined together 
by a very thin wire of gold. It is etiU in use In many 
parts of the country 

Dwtrdjtk — A gold nng with pearls on each side 
and a precious stone in the middle Its present name 
IB Btriauit 

Trtrdjti —Like the above, but it bad pearls in the 
middle 

Svama madhya the abor^ with golden 
omamentatioa in the centre 

Bajra An camDg with a diamond m the 

centre, with pearls on the sides, and precious stones 
banging between the pearis* It is c^ed gimdd at 
the present day 

Bhurt mandal —tikt the above, with pearls on 
each side, and diamonds between the pearls 

AKffdh/^Made of gold, terraced hke a flight of 
stairs, and inlaid with diamonds Very much worn 
by the anaents still in use in Upper India, and 
worn both by men and women 

Kamapur —A flower shaped carnag Varieties 
of it known by the names of Kamaphnl, Ckempd 
JhumHi Jhimpd^ &c., are now in use. 

/sTafTtiid— Also called Tdipntra Tirpotra, or 
Tdihar an ornament in imitation of palm leaf [Bor 
assus fiabilUformts) It Is not now m use , bat palm 
leaf covered with lac is still worn on the ear 
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Srinkhal — Literally a chain, generally made of 
old Still worn in Upper India. 

Karnendu — Or the “ moon of the ear,” worn on 
s, back of the ear. 

Lal&tik& or Patra-pdshyd . — A small plate made 
gold, jewelled in the centre Until recently it was 
use in- Bengal and was known by the name of 
dshd 


Necklaces, 

Prdlambikd.’^K Jong necklace hanging down to 
• ^ navel. 

Urahsutrikd . — A pearl necklace hanging down to 
e navel. 

Devachchhanda,'—‘h pearl necklace of one hundred 
rings. 

Guchchha -—A pearl necklace of thirty-two strings 

Guchchhdrdha , — A pearl necklace of twenty-four 
rings. 

Gostan.^h pearl necklace of four strings 

Ardha-hdr.'—K pearl necklace of twelve strings. 

Mdnavak — A pearl necklace of twenty strings, 

'^kdvali . — A pearl necklace of one string. 

Nakshafra-mdld, literally a “chain of stars” A 
arl necklace of one string of 27 pearls 

^Tirdmar — A one-stringed necklace of large pearls 

Nil-lavamkd — A pearl necklace of five, seven, or 
e stnngs, with sapphire pendants 

Varnasar — A pearl necklace of five, seven, or 
e stnngs, with diamonds in addition. 
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Sartkd — A necklace of nine or ten pearls fitting 
close to the neck« 

Bajra sankaltkd — A necklace of nine or ten pearls 
with a sapphire tassel at the back. 

Batkakshik-^A necklace that hangs from the 
neck in a curved way like the sacred thread of a 
Brahman 

Padak — Amoleta of vanous shapes, gold, or gold 
and jewelled If aospended from the neci by agolden 
thread it is then called Bandhuk Still in use m 
all parts of the country 

Arm Ornaments 

Keyur —An armlet, with the bead of lion or other 
animals, jewelled, something hke the Bdsuhand 
of the present day If without tassel, it was called 
Angad 

Panckakd — Beads of different shapes sinned to- 
gether into an amuJeL Its present name Is Potnckt 
or Ponchi 

Katak —A square jewelled gold amulet, 

Bracelets 

Balaya —A bracelet still used all over the countrj 

Chur A flattened bracelet made of gold wire 

Still largely In use 

Ardhackur —Bracelet of less width than the abo\ e , 
still worn 

Kankan —Serrated bracelet , still In use 
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Finger Rings, 

Finger rings were used in India from very ancient 
times. The Brdhmans of old, who lived in the forest 
and were very poor, used to wear rings made of 
Kitsa grass [Saccharum spontaneum). This practice 
has come down to the present day, for similar rings 
are still worn when any religious ceremony has to be 
performed otherwise the water offered to the gods 
or to the manes of ancestors will not be accepted 
The Brahmans of Bengal still wear on the fourth 
finger a ring made of a mixture of eight metals. The 
Hindu law prescribes a gold ring for the index finger 
and a silver ring for the fourth finger Rings are 
mentioned in various old books. In the Mahdbhdrata 
it is mentioned in connection with Drona’s introduc- 
tion into the royal family of Hastindpur, near Delhi 
The story runs as follows — 

Drona was a poor Brdhman, who had a son, whom 
he sent to a school where boys belonging to wealthier 
families also received their education After school 
hours the boys used to play and talk of the various 
delicacies they ate at home One day the wealthier 
boys mentioned milk, which Drona's son never heard 
of , for his father was a sage and they all lived on 
fruits and vegetables He ran home and asked his 
mother for milk, and not getting it, he began to cry 
Drona’s wife in order to pacify the child macerated 
some rice in water, which she gave him to drink, 
'saying that was milk Rejoiced, Drona’s son next 
day went to school and triumphantly told his play- 
mates that he had tasted milk. “ Where did you 
get It, your father has no cows, nor money to buy 
it ? ” enquired the boys. “ Oh, my mother made it 
athome^ said Drona’s son Then on further cross- 
examination it was found out that he had no real 
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railk The boys then clapped their hands and laughed, 
upon which he returned home and cned bitterfy for 
the humiliation he eTOerienccd at school Tlus went 
to Drona s heart, and he made up his mind to go to 
the long of Panchdia for some cows Now, this 
king was his schoolmate and his great fncnd, who 
once promised to give him half his dominions Now, 
however, he woula not even know him, andjon Drona’s 
msistmg on his being his fnend, he ni-trcated hfm 
and turned him out of the palace Drona then me 
ditated revenge and he thought this could be best 
accomplished if he succeeded in making the rulers 
of Haatmipurespoase his caose. So to Hastinipur 
he went, and sat near a well sad and silent. By 
some lucky chance the princes of the royal familv 
came playing there, and in order to ingratiate himself 
into their good graces Drona amused Siem by throw 
ing bis nng into the deep well and taking it out 
agam by some method described as the Iskikd^ 
He then told the boj^ to go home and tell their 
guardians what he had done. This led to Drona s 
being appointed tutor to the pnnces, and since that 
time his boy had plenty of cow's railk. When 
the pnnces grew op, they declared w'ar npiiDst 
the king of Panchila, whom they dcreatc<r and 
severely punished for insoItiDg their master and a 
Brihman 

Menbon of engraved finger nngs is also made in the 
RSmSyana^ Sit4, the wife of Rima, prince of Oudh 
was abducted by Rivana, the ten headed giant of 
Ceylon Rima sent Hannmio a monkey to search 
for her When Hanumin arrived at Ceylon he 
introdoced himself to Siti bv saving, - Madam, I am 
the messenger of Rima. Look, here is his nog 
engrai. ed with Ws name ' Jt is also mentioned in 

sDcuntald, the drama prcviousl) mentioned The 
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"ollowing are the difierent kinds of rings mentioned 
n Sanskrit books - 

Dioi-hti ak . — Rings with a diamond on each side 
and sapphire in the centre 

Vajra —A triangular finger ornament, with a 
diamond in the centre and other stones on the sides 

Raviinandal . — A ring with diamonds on the sides 
and other atones in the middle 

Nandydvartta — A four-sided finger ornament 
studded with precious stones 

Nava~ratiia or Navagi'aha — A ring on which the 
nine most precious stones have been set The nine 
precious stones in Sanskrit are called — Hirak, 
Mdmkya, Baidu^yya, Mziktd, Coined, Btdruin or 
Prabdl, Marakata, Ptiskpa-idg, and Indraml , or 
the Diamond, Ruby, Cat’s-eye, Pearl, Zircon, Coral, 
Emerald, Topaz, and Sapphire. 

Bajra-beshtak . — Ring of which the upper circum- 
ference IS set with diamonds. 

Trihtrak — Ring with two small diamonds on the 
sides and a big one m the centre. 

Suktt-mudrtkd . — Ring made like the Jiood of a 
cobra snake, with diamonds and precious stones on 
the upper surface. 

Mudrd or Anguh-mudrd . — Ring with name en- 
graved upon it. 

Ornaments for the Waist. 

Kdncht , — A single gold chain. 

M^khald , — Gold chain of eight strings. 
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^67 have opened shops rn Bombay and Calcutta. 
baameUera are still few id number, Jaipzn- being the 
only place noted for ita enamelled jewellery 


Beofai Omaoenta. 

The foIIowiDg IS a list of the ornaments at present 
worn by the women xn Bengal — 

Ornaments for the head 

Stnthu — A long gold chain put on the middle of 
the head where the hair i» parted until it reaches 
the brow, where it ends m a jewelled pendant Two 
other chains issue froo) the point just above the 
pendant, run along the border of the hair above the 
forehead, and terminate on each side behind the 
ear These minor chains have smaller pendants 
or pearl tassels 

ftnjtr — Gold or silver chain to wrap round the 
hair Gold, silver, or silk lace is often used for this 
purpose. 

Adu/d.— Hair pms sometimes simply pold or silver 
sticks/ but often topped with gold or 5 iU*cr flower*, 
batteries These are kDoi\*n by various names 
such as Nakskatra phul or the star flower, Pinkitd 
or the betel leaf pin &c 

Chtrunt —A comb made of gold worn on the head 
as an ornament. 

Ornaments for the Nose 

Nose ornaments do not appear to have been in 
fashion in ancient time*, for no mention is nude of 
themm the old books, nor it is known since when 
they came into use It is now going out of fashion in 
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Bengal. The following nose ornaments are still 
worn more or less in many parts of the Province 

Nath — A large gold ring with pearls and stones, 
worn on the left side of the nose* 

Ndkchhdbt. — A stud worn on the left side of the 
nose. 

Mdkri — A thinner and smaller ring, worn either 
on the left side or through the cartilage of the nose 

Besar. — This is made in different ways, but it is 
generally a flat piece of gold shaped like a half moon. 
It IS hung from the cartilage of the nose. 

Nolok — A small gold ring with a oval reddish 
pearl. It is hung from the cartilage of the nose, and 
IS a favourite ornament with young girls 

The cartilage of the nose is pierced when the girls 
are very young, only a few months old The nose 
of male and female infants of mothers whose children 
do not live is pierced when only a few days old, into 
which an iron, silver, or gold ring is inserted This 
IS said to have the effect of preserving the child from 
early death The idea is probably taken from the 
practice of putting a string through the nose cartilage 
of bullocks in order to keep them under sufficient 
control. 

Ornaments for the Ear, 

Dhenri. — An ornamented gold stud worn on the 
lobe of the ear 

Mdkri. — Rings worn all over the ear. 

Mdch — A fish-shaped ornament sometimes attach- 
ed to the above 

Pdshd —A flat circular piece of gold, ornamented, 
worn through the lobe of the ear. 
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yhumkS^’—K flower-shaped ear nng made in imi 
tation of an Abuttlcn flower 

Kamaphul the “flower of the car" as 
the name implies a flower-shaped ornament worn 
through the looe of the ear 

K6nbdldt—^An ear nng with pearl pendants worn 
on the opper part of the ear 

Kdn * — A gold ornament shaped like the ear itself, 
on which rings arc attached It is w6m covering 
the ear 

Btrbault — A broad ear nng with studs. 

Chaudint — A large ear nng 

PtpulpStS —“Avi ear-omament shaped like the leaf 
of Ftcus reltgiosa 

Dul — An ear nng with a long pendant of some 
kind of preaoos stone. Similar car nogs are now 
imported from Europe with glass pendants of different 
cofoura. 

Champi . — An ear ornament shaped like the flower 
of Champd {Mtckelta champaka) 

There ore many other ornaments for the car Ear 
ornaments are getting out of fashion in Bengal, for 
they make a hole in the ear lobe which is not liked 
nowadays only the lighter kinds are sometimes used 
Formerly Brdhman laM used to wear for a short time 
a gold car nng after the ' car piercing {Karnabedh) 
ceremony, but now even this fs selaora done 

Necklaces 

KanthmiU'^^ necklace made of elongated goM 
beads 
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/ifohnn~ 7 ):ulu, — A necklace of gold beads, emboss- 
ed. 

Pdnch'Valt . — Necklace of five strings of small gold 
beads. 

S('if-vah \ — Necklace of seven strings. 

Ddmu — Necklace of one string of larger beads. 

Mnianndld, — Necklace of gold beads shaped like 
peas. 

IiiU‘ — Necklace of \arious patterns, such as Taut- 
Inn (star-pattern); Hclc-hdr (snake-pattern), Kdm- 
rdngd-hdi (in imitation of the ribbed fruit of Avcf ; oha 
bthmbt)] Dard'hdr^ (rope pattern); Cot-hdr (chain- 
pattern), 

Chainpdkali — Literally “ buds of chavjpd {Mtchc- 
Ua champaka). A series of golden buds strung into 
a necklace. 

Chik. — A broad diamond-cut necklace that sits tight 
on the throat. 

Hditsuh. — A gold collar. T\\z Hassiol up-country 

The other ornaments for the neck arc similar to 
those used m Upper India, of which a list has been 
given in a subsequent page. 

A rmlets and Bracelets. 

Maiddnd — An ornament made of gold beads 
strung together, worn above the wrist. 

Jabddnd. — Literally “Barley grain.” Bracelet of 
beads made like barley 

Chdl-ddnd — Literally “ Rice gram.” Bracelet of 
beads made like rice. 


H 
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Murkitn&dulu — Bracelet made of gold beads shaped 
IJcc parched nee covered with unrefined sugar, as 
sold in the basar 

PalMnti —Bracelet made of coral and gold beads 
strung in alternation 

—Bracelet made of gold wire A highly 
wrought ornament 

Aftsrt — Bangles, with ornaments like the crystals 
of sugarcandy 

Ratan chur — A highly wrought gold plate, which 
18 placed on the upper side of the palm, attached 
by five gold chams to the fire gold nnga on the 
fingers 

solid bracelet with patterns^ made of 
gold, silver, and 'baser metals qow going out of 
tasbiOQu 

Bdunrt —A land of bracelet 

Potncht — The Poncki of Upper India bracelet 
made of gold beads Formerly also made of siKcr 
and baser metals 

Khoye-no — Bracelet mode of silver consisting of 
beads shaped like pardied ncc 

B& 1 & — This kind of bracelet b the most important 
of all the bracelets worn in Bengal It is made of 
gold silver, and baser metals and is i\orn by allclasscs 
of the people It is often le^xcllcd or enamelled 
Heads of tigers, alligators, and other animals are often 
made at each end of the bracelcU 

Ananta golden hoop embossed iNorn on Ibc 
anm 

rifgrf — Ditto plain 
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Kanian thin kind of bangles, generally made 
of silver. This has found favour among Europeans. 

Damdam — A twisted form of thin bracelet 

Lahanga-plml. — A bracelet made of gold beads 
shaped like cloves. 

Ndrikel-phul. — A bracelet made of gold beads shap- 
ed like the flower of the oocoanut palm. 

Karpadma, — Literally the Lotus of the hand," an 
ornament for the palm 

Gajnd, — A flexible bracelet like that used m Upper 
India 

Ras-no — A flexible bracelet like that used in Upper 
India 

Tdr ^ — A hoop made of gold, worn on the arm, 
chiefly by children 

Bdju, — A flattened amulet for the arm, of various 
shapes, often ornamented and studded with jewels 

Hdtmdduli — A drum-shaped amulet to contain 
charms and medicines, worn on the arm. Also worn 
by men 

Tdwiz, — Originally an amulet , but now a highly 
wrought ornament, made of pieces of gold of axigzag 
shape 

Jasham —'An armlet made of a number of drum- 
shaped amulets strung together. 

Waist Ornaments 

Chandra-hdr — Made of gold or silver chains, with 
a moon-hke tablet in the middle It is worn as a 
necklace in Upper India 

H2 
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Surya hdr —A modified form of the above. 

Got^^h thick chain made of gold or silver 

Chdbi chhiklt -—A thin chain for keys 

Btcht — A chain made like a centepede 

waist ornament of^ld or silver beads 
shaped Tike a frog Worn by children 

Batphal ~Wai3t ornament for children of beads 
shaped like the frmt of Ftcns tndtca 

WiiwpAa/ —Waist ornament for children of beads 
shaped like the fruit of Nim {Melia Aaadirackta) 

Bor —Waist-ornament for children, of round shaped 
beads 

Komorpdtd — Waist ornament for children of ng 
sag shap^ pieces of gold or silver 

Anklets and Ornaments for the Feet 

In Bengal gold ornaments arc not worn below the 
waist, for gold IS considered as the metallic rcpresen 
tabon of Laehkmi the Goddess of Wealth In 
Rajputana and other parts of India it is howe^cr^\o^n 
as anklets and other ornaments for the feet The 
following ornaments for ankles and feet are In use In 
Bengal 

B&nkpial — A curious shaped hoop made ofsiI\er, 
worn on the ankles It has almost gone oat of 
fashion except in the ^^^Id and less Europeanised Dis 
tncts# 

Gol mdl — A round anklet 

Joren mat— A twisted form of above 
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Pdmjor. — An ankle ornament made of chains and 
pendants, called Pahzeb in Upper India, 

Gnji i, — Anklet worn above the Pdmjor. 

Pancham. — Anklet worn above the last 

Charan-padma. — An ornamented tablet with chains 
worn on the upper side of the feet. 

Benkt. — An anklet worn by children. 

GImngur — Anklet made of beads with grains inside 
to make it clink. 

The other ornaments for the feet are like those 
in use in Upper India. Various kinds of rings for the 
fingers and toes are also worn, but these do not require 
a separate description. 


Ornaments worn by men. 

In India jewellery has been worn by men from 
time immemorial. The practice is however getting 
out of fashion with the progress of European civilisa- 
tion. In Bengal it has almost altogether ceased to 
exist, and except by very young boys, ornaments are 
rarely now worn by the male sex. They are however 
still worn by men in Upper India. The following list 
of modern ornaments worn by men is taken from 
Mr Baden Powell^s “ Panjdb Manufactures.” 

Head Ornaments, 

Sarpech — yighdn, the jewelled aigrette worn in 
front of the turban 

Kdt-hil&ddr — An oval pendant worn over the 
forehead 
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Kalgj —Plume in jewelled setting 

Turah t marmSnd — Tassels of pearls worn on the 
turban 

Mukut—A head-dress worn by the Hindus at 
weddings, &c Mukut is the crown formerly worn 
by kings and queens 

Ear Ornaments 

Large thin nogs They have a pearl or so 
strung on the gold wire of which they are made 

Murki — Smaller ear nngs of the same shape 

Zanjtrt -“A chain worn with the Wd to keep it 
up 

Ddr (gold) —A small ear nng with three gold studs 
on one side 

Birbalt —A broad ear nng with throe studs 

Durt€hd,—-Ao car nng with pendant tassel 

Necklace and Neck Ornaments 

U&lS. —A necklace of large beads hanging donm 
long and loose 

Kanth, Kanthi — (Worn by women also ) This fits 
rather close to the neck the pendant may be omit 
led 

Ndm —An amulet, round or star shaped, suspend 
cd from a twist of coloured silk thread fastened 
round the neck by tying at the bad 

rrfiFijJ —A square amulet, jewelled or otherwise 

Takht! —A flat square plate cngraicd rith figure 
&c 
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Hainkal — A chain of twisted silk, from which de- 
pend, by little golden loops, various coins, amulets, 
&c , all round. 

Zanjiri. — A set of chains. 

Chandranid. — A large gold flat medal suspended 
by a single ring on a silk chain or cord. 

Bracelets 

Poncht — Worn on the wrist A senes of strings 
of shells or small gold elongated beads 

Kangan or Kara or Gokhru. — A bracelet of stiff 
metal, worn bent round the arm , when the edges are 
serrated, it is called Gokhru 


Upper India Ornaments. 

The following list of female ornaments worn in 
Upper India is taken from Mr Baden Poweirs “ Pan- 
]^D Manufactures.” 

Head Ornaments. 

SisphM, Chaunkj or Choti-phM — A round boss 
worn on the hair over the forehead , it is cut or indent- 
ed BO as to resemble a gold flower like a chrysanthe- 
mum. 

Phul — A boss like the above, only'smooth, hemi- 
spherical, and set with jewels , it is worn on the top 
of the head — one or two are worn at pleasure. 

Mauli. — A long chain made of rows of pearls se- 
parated by jewelled studs, about 8 inches long, hang- 
ing from the head on one side 
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Sir M&na—^K chain and pendant worn on th 
head by the Hindus, 

BodS — An ornament of sHkand silver plaited int 
the hair of children 

OntamenU worn on the Forehead 

Ddmnt or Ddunt^-^K fringe hanging over thi 
forehead on either side of the face* Some of thes< 
are nchly jewelled 

Vanety of above 

wSVxtf*/— Variety of above 

Titd or Small ornament worn on the 

forehead (pendant) 

Chind htnd—k moon shaped pendant 

Tdmt —Small amnlcts worn on the head 

A tassel shaped ornament or pendant 
Mostly worn about Delfau 

Guckht Sfarwdrtd — A duster of pearls 

Btndlu — Small tinsel forehead ornament, 

Barxodid —Tinsel stars worn over the eyebroAvs 

Bar Ornaments 

Bdti or Goshwdrd —A sot of rings worn aff round 
the edge of the ear 

Bdlt Bak&duri —It has a large pointed stud m 
the centre. 

Kamphul,Bhedu and jAwwW— AU forms ot tos 
scllike oraaments^ made with silver chains and htUe 
balls, fringe of silver chain work, ic. 
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P}/>nh'iuU/tr, or Pt/>nl~f>iUd . — LiKc a dfttrki^ but 
]tn«; a drop or pt ndanl to it ending in a fringe of 
lullc goki Pjpal lca\c«: 

Katifdla . — A Minilar ornament, lias a stud besides 
the pendant. 

sdti ) . — A hca\y fringed ear-ring. 

Bulu l(Uo) r.viUd sudd . — An ear-ring, mostly plain, 

Khaltl — Small ear-ring. 

Jaltl — Like the above, only the central stud is 
jcwcllcdJ 

Phumuu — Silk and tinsel tassels, 

Mdchh'Viochhhdn — A small gold figure of a fish 
worn as an ear-ring 

Tid or pafaup . — A locust-shaped jewelled pendant , 
along the crescented lower edge hang a row of gold 
Ptpal leaves. 

Ta 7 jdaura, Dcdi — A huge star-shaped jewelled 
stud. 

Mo 7 ’ Phuniudr , — A pendant of jewels , being a rude 
imitation of the figure of a peacock. 

Nose Oi iiaments 

Nath . — A large nosc-nng, one side of the ring 
being ornamented with a belt of jewels or a few 
pearls, and gold spangle ornaments, &c., hung on to 
it 


Buldk — A small pendant either worn hung to the 
cartilage of the nose, or else strung on to a Nath. 

Lathaa . — A sort of ornament of pendants put on 
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to the tiun gold nng called a Nath and hanging from 

Afomt—A small pendant for the above, shaped 
like the spread-out tail of a peacock 

Laung — A small stud let into the flesh of the 
nostril on one side generally of g^ld, with a pearl or 
tarquoise on it 

Pkult — A small nng with a single emerald or 
other stone of an oval shape as a pendant* 

Bohr — A Jingling pendant of gold Ptpal leaves. 

Aiachhltdn be xir— Headless fishes 

Teeth Ornament 

Rekhdn —lAzAt of gold and worn on the teeth, a 
stad of gold or silver fixed into the front teeth 

Necklaces and Neck Ornaments 

Chandan-hSr — A collar or necklace of a great 
number of chains 

Mdld or Hdr —A plain necklace of pearls or gold 
beads &c., hanging down long 

Champdialt — A necklace like a collar tnth pen 
dants pendants or raj-e arc either plain metal 

or set with stones 

A single jewelled pendant hanging from 

a necWace 

Mohrdn —A gold Mohur or coin hung by a silk 
necklace 

HaulM-^A sort of amulet of jade, not square 
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as a Tdwis always is, but cut in curves round the 
edge. 

Saukan-mohrd — A small gold medal or large com 
suspended by a single nng on a silk chain or cord. 

Hassi or Hass . — Like a torquea. A ring or collar 
of silver, thick in the middle, and thin at either 
end 

Galdband . — A jewelled collar 

Mohan-mald — A long necklace made of large gold 
beads, with an interval of gold twisted thread 
between each bead 

lirddn . — A square jewelled (or plain gold) pen- 
dant, attached to a silk chain, at the back of a small 
box-like vinaigrette to contain Itr or perfume. 

Kandt . — A chain of silk carrying amulet cases. 

Silwdttd , — An amulet case shaped like a small gold 
pillow or bolster, with two rings attached to suspend 
it. 


Arm Ornaments. 

Bdsuhand — A broad belt-like ornament generally 
mounted on silk and tied on the upper arm. 

Nau-ratan — Like above , the ornament consisting 
of a band of nine gems set side by side, and bound 
by silk ties 

Tdwiz — An amulet worn on the upper arm. 

Anant (The endless). — A large thin but solid ring 
of gold or silver, used chiefly by Hindus. 

Bharoatta — A square gold ornament, worn on the 
upper arm. 
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Bracelets 

Ponehtan kuthi —A bracelet made of gold or silver 
beads, shaped like rats teeth {Chu&^antt), or like 
grains of cardamomfl {/Idchtddnd) 

JCangan or /Card ^andud — A bracelet of stiff metal 
worn bent round the arm, made specially for women 

Bdnkd — Thick gold bracelets, Hindas wear them 

Gokhru — Bracelet of stiff metal with edges serrated 

Gajrd — A flexible bracelet made of square gold 
studs mounted on a silk band. 

Chun of sorts e^ , Kantdkhdraf. Chaurds, Kan 
gamddr, &c — ^They ore made of a flat nbhon of gold 
or silver bent ronod 

Bdtn —Long silver sleeve or tube worn on both 
arms, like a lot of ehurts fastened together 

Band — An armlet, broad and beai-y 

Jkankan^an — Small hollow bracelets, mth grains 
introduced into the hollow to rattle 

Finger Rings 

Anoshin — A nng set with stones, called also 
Mundn or Angutht 

Chhalld—Thc chhalld Is a quite plain hoop or 
whole hoop nng (with or without stones) being gold 
or silver but the same all round Worn also on the 
toes 

Angusktdrd or Anguthd^A big nng with a broad 
face worn on the great toe 

A'iiart fanjinih —A set ol Enger riifes of ordinary 
shape 
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Shdhdlami or KJidri. — A ring of long oval shape. 

Birhamgand — A broad ring. 

A nklets 

Pahseb — Various ankle ornaments made with 
chains and pendants of silver, which clink together 
when the wearer walks. 

Chdnjar — A large hollow ring, which rattles when 
the wearer walks. 

Karidn-patr or Khalkhal. — Large thiCk bands worn 
on the anklets, 

Khungru — A ring or ankle of long ornamental 
beads of silver, worn on the feet 

Zanjtrt — A set of chains with a broad clasp, 
called also Tord. 


Ornaments of South India and Bombay. 

The above will give an idea of the kind of personal 
ornaments used in India. Ornaments of the same 
kind, or of a more or less modified form, are used in 
South India. A large collection both of old and 
modern jewellery was sent to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition from the Madras Presidency Of these, 
the most cunous were the gold ornament to cover the 
queue of plaited hair falling from the back of the 
head, which is worn by Brdhmans only, and other 
gold and silver ornaments worn on the top of the 
head. The gold ear-studs worn on the distended ear 
lobes were no less interesting The collection also 
included a splendid assortment of necklaces, wrist- 
lets, waist-chains, anklets, toe-nngs, armlets, &c. 
Besdes the Swdmi jewelry to be mentioned here- 
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after, the favourite patterns m Madras are those in 
imitation of flowers. The most common patterns for 
bracelets are Kalanjt and Ervikam, the latterbeing 
an imitation of the cnnous shaped flonerof Cahtropu 
gxgantea Brooches are made of vanous pattemi, 
such as the tiger claw the arviadtlh with leaves 
and flower-drops, peacock pagoda drum cocoanut 
custard fruit plantain bunch butteffly, elephant 
muster &re Necklaces are made of Chakram 
Rudrbksham butterfly and rose patterns TTie 
local names for different patterns of neck omamenU 
are — Kundasharam Arambumani Korea, Kumhala 
thdli Korea Ulkettu N&gapatkSlt Korea, Elachd 
thdli Korea Pdlachu Korea, Shdropalt, Knvala 
ikdJt Korea Gnalt &‘c of earsjmamcnta arc— 
Kundalam Koppu, Sitha Kddildthn, Thaki Sdtha 
thaka, d'tf 

Id the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, among 
other things Bombay sent a pair of gold anklets 
{Phulsankld), a large ear nog inlaid iWth precious 
stones {Toti) worn by RAjput ladies gold ornaments 
for the hair (Chaman) gold omacnents worn at the 
ends of fingers and thumb dunng mamape cere 
monies, and a gold necklace {Champdkalt) This 
collection of jewellery was obtained from the Bha' na 
gar State, In Bombay the different patterns of head 
ornaments arc known by the came of Mud Chon 
drakor, Phul, and Ketak car ornaments by A**/, 
Tongale Bugdya KdnhShd and Bdlid nose-orna 
ments by Nath as m Upper India necklaces by 
Chunpatti Mo^chepende, Vejratik, Kantha Pot, 
Tdndalrpot Tkusi Sort Chapekah mdld and 
Harbor revdt mild armlets Veli, Tulbandi, 

- j I — t — "TisUcis b> Pate 
for 


and Ehadyachya angtkya \\al5l lonc b> Kanar 
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■palta, anklets by Val&y TodheyPamjan , toe-rings by 
Ranajodvi, Jodviy Phule, Gendy and Masoha 


Ornaments of Central India and Rajputana. 

Gold necklets of a peculiar kind are made at Sam- 
balpur, an out-of-the-way district lying on the extreme 
east of the Central Provinces, and is 220 miles 
distant from the nearest railway station The neck- 
lets made here are rough in execution, but are in- 
teresting as the handiwork of a place so remote from 
road or railway communication They are largely 
worn by Brdhman youths and are supposed to possess 
the virtues of an amulet 

As in most other branches of Indian art, Jaipur 
has a great reputation for its jewellery. The orna- 
ments made are those in use in Upper India In con- 
nection with this subject Dr. Hendley remarks — 

" The' forms of Indian jewellery are as endless as is the 
demand for it In prosperous times all classes invest their 
savings in this manner, and no girl can become a bride without, 
for her position in life, a really considerable outlay on orna- 
ments for her person, which serve as her dovTy, and as a provi- 
sion for her family in times of need Sooner or later however 
her gold or silver are sure to be sold or find their way to the 
melting pot, and thus it is the most ancient forms are found in 
the base metal ornaments which are worn by the poor, specially 
by the Banjdrds or wandenng graim merchants, W the mate- 
rial of which they are made has no great intrinsic value ” 

Rings, necklaces, armlets, and Sirpech or head 
ornaments are made at Bikdnir Fairly good work 
IS done when jewellery and arms are set wuth preci- 
ous stones, pnces vary from B200 to R 10,000 Gold 
and silver bangles and silver head ornaments and 
anklets are also made Pnces of bangles vary from 
R25 to Rioo for silver and R200 to Ri,ooo for gold 
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after, the favounte patterns m Madras are those in 
imitation of flowers T*hc most common patterns for 
bracelets are Kalanjx and Eruhkatn the latterbcing 
an imitation of the canons shaped flower of CalotroJ>u 
gigantsa Brooches are made of vanous patterns, 
finch as the ttgtr claw, the armadillo witn leaves 
and flower-drops peacock panda drum cccoanut 
custard fruit plantain bunen butterflY, elephant 
muster &*c Necklaces are made of Ckakram 
Rudr&ksham butterfly and rose patterns. The 
local names for different patterns of neck ornaments 
arc — Kundasharam Arambumami Korea, Kumbala 
tkdlt Korea Ulkettu Ndeapathdlt Korea, Eiachd 
tkdli Korea Pdlachu Korea, Shdropalt, Knvcla 
thkh Korea Gnalt Qrc of ear ornaments are — - 
Kundalam, Koppu, S&iha KddCdthu, Tkakd Sdiha 
thttka, 

Id the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, anton^ 
other things Bombay sent a pair of ^old anklets 
(PAu/sank/a), a large ear nog inlaid tnlh predous 
stones (To/i) worn by Rijpnt fadies gold ornaments 
for the nair (Chaman) gold ornaments worn at the 
ends of fingers and thumb during marriage cere 
monies, and a gold necklace [Champdkal^ This 
collection of jewellery was obtained from the Bha\na 
gar State In Bombay the different patterns of bead 
ornaments are known by the name of Mud Chan 
drakor Phul and Ketak ear ornaments b> hip 
Tongale, Bugdya Kinhdhd and Bdltd nose*oma 
ments by Nath, as in Upper India necklaces by 
Chunpatti, Mo^cbepende, Vyratik, Kanihe Pot. 
Tdndali pot Thust, Sam Chapekati mdld and 
Harpar revdt mdld armlets by Veld, Tulhandt 
Bdjuband, Gajre and Kankne wnsllct* bi Pata 
has Got, Bdngdya (bangles), and Todhe (chain for 
wnsts) nngs by Angth Salle, Mohorechi ongtki 
and Kbadyachya angtkya naisl zone b> hamar 
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faita, anklets by V 6 jI&^ Todhe,Patnjan ; toQ-vingshy 
Ranajodvtj Jodvi^ Phule^ Gendy and Masolia, 


Ornaments of Central India and Rajputana. 

Gold necklets of a peculiar kind are made at Sam- 
balpur, an out-of-the-way district lying on the extreme 
east of the Central Provinces, and is 220 miles 
distant from the nearest railway station The neck- 
lets made here are rough in execution, but are in- 
teresting as the handiwork of a place so remote from 
road or railway communication They are largely 
worn by Brdhman youths and are supposed to possess 
the virtues of an amulet. 

As in most other branches of Indian art, Jaipur 
has a great reputation for its jewellery. The orna- 
ments made are those in use in Upper India In con- 
nection with this subject Dr, Hendley remarks — 

“ The' forms of Indian jewellery are as endless as is the 
demand for it In prosperous times all classes invest their 
sa\nngs in this manner, and no girl can become a bride without, 
for her position in life, a really considerable outlay on orna- 
ments for her person, which serve as her dowTy, and as a provi- 
sion for her family in times of need Sooner or later however 
her gold or silver are sure to be sold or find their way to the 
melting pot, and thus it is the most ancient forms are found m 
the base metal ornaments which are worn by the poor, speaally 
by the Banjdrds or wandenng gram" merchants, for the mate- 
rial of which they are made has no great intrinsic value ” 

Rings, necklaces, armlets, and Sirpech or head 
ornaments are made at Bikinir Fairly good work 
IS done when jeuellery and arms are set with preci- 
ous stones, prices vary from R200 to Rio,ooo Gold 
and silver bangles and silver head ornaments and 
^klets are also made Prices of bangles vary from 
R25 to Rioo for silver and R200 to R 1,000 for gold 
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Holloa bangles and brooches of gold and silver 
are made at Alwar having vanous patterns cut upon 
them and are much admired bv Enropeans A sifver 
^gle ordinarily costs R9 and a sUver sword brooch 
R4 

Silver omamcDts from Chhatrapur and Jndor were 
sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibitiom The most 
effective ornaments made are bracelets dovetailed 
together, and others of basket work A set of silver 
ornaments as ordinarily worn bynati\o women cost 
about R700 Exauisitely li^ht and fine nngs of gold 
and Sliver are maae at Jh^nsi in Gwalior territory 


Hhnjilsyaa Onaroeots. 

Id the Himalayas, where, owing to the cold a 
greater part of the body has to be kept covered with 
uiick clothioe there is not much scope for ornaments. 
But still the head is adorned with a cap omaraented 
With silver moon like pendants the car is co\ercd 
with large round rings and studs and around the 
neck IS a profusion of necklaces the first one fitting 
tight, the successive ones Icng^cmng more and more 
until the last bangs down to the waist. Besides gold 
and silver beads of glass, amber, and coral arc used 
in making these oecUaces and turquoise which come 
from the high regions just bejond the mountains, 
are also highlj valued 

A very interesting set of ornaments w-as sent to 
the Calcutta IntcrnaUoDal exhibition irom Dar]ilinR 
AmonR these irere a gold locket and chain necldacc 
( 7 dn/J) made in Siktim b, Knnchn Sonlr anolher 
gold necklace of a dirterent pattern called a 

gold head floirer, 

nngs called Taktcha another el i dinercnt pittcrn 
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round and flat, worn »n the lower portion of tlic car, 
called Tn)r,cai , a «^il\cr necklace called Ttl ; a silver 
com necklace called Nati , a pair of silver bracelets 
called C/uftn, and many other ornaments of quaint 
designs The designs of Nepalese car-rings, head 
ornaments, &.c , arc also peculiar, and not seen else- 
where. 


Assam Ornaments. 

Ornaments made in Assam arc curious in form and 
design. These are mostl) made in the Khassia and 
Jamtia Hills, at Barpeta in KAmrup District, and at 
S}lhct The following account of Assam jcw'cllcry 
has been furnished by Mr H Z. Darrah, the Director 
of Agriculture of that Province. 

Khassta and Janitta HtUs Jc'vcUoy — The best 
known articles of Khassia Hills jewellery are the 
coral and gold necklaces so largely worn by the more 
w'calthy of the Khassia women. These necklaces 
consist of alternate beads (about the sire of small 
marbles) of coral and gold held together by a thread 
passing through a hole in the centre of each. The 
coral IS real and comes from Calcutta. The gold 
beads are shells of gold filled up with lac. The value 
of a necklace varies from R50 to R200 

Barpetiv yewellery — A peculiarly fine species of 
gold filigrain work is made at Barpetd in the Kdmrup 
District The articles are chiefly bracelets and 
necklaces — the latter being specially beautiful The 
gold IS sometimes imported direct from Calcutta, but 
is often obtained by melting down Muhammadan 
coins brought (to save weight) instead of rupees, by 
the elephant traders of Rangpur and Purnia. 

Sylhei yewellery — The gold and silver ornaments 
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made at Sylhet are copied largely from Mampur The 
art IS almost entirely in the hands of the Manipuns, 
of whom some fifty are engaged in the trade. The 
gold used IS always pure, hot a large number of the 
articles consist of half gold and half silver The orna 
ments most commonly made are the following — 
Kankan — A land of bracelet usually worn in pairs 
one on each wnst. The inner surface is usually 
silver, the outer gold, with elaborate devices of 
flowers, wreaths crowns, &c. These are ingeniously 
worked by hammenug the gold on a suitable iron 
spike The ends meet m the form of a circle, but 
are not joined The bracelet yields to pressure 
bke a nng of steel, so that it can be put on and 
taken off with facility A pair of Kankan generally 
requires two tolds (260 mms) of ^Id and an equal 
quantity of silver AAirii —A kind of bracelet very 
similar to a bangle made sometimes of gold, and 
sometimes of silver and sometimes of both combined, 
A pair 18 generally worn on each arm Sonipoix-^ 
A kind of necklace formed generally of ai beads 
Each bead is a small rounded cone snay>ed shell of 
gold with a base of silver The intenor is filled 
with lac Two small nogs of gold at opposite sides 
of the bead afford the means of uniting them to each 
other with thread and thus of making a necklace 
Each bead usually contains about 6 grains of gold 
Bethputa or Gultuguta'—h kind of necklace nom 
usually by children the SonSpoh being ^ncrally 
confined to women It differs from the Sonipokt only 
in the shape of the beads Each bead resembles 
a cube w^tn the angles truncated and is a shell of 
gold filled ^vlth lac Bdju —A gold armlet usually 
worn by women and boys 
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Burma Ornaments 

Gold and silversmith’s work, including filigram, 
setting of precious stones, &c , is extensively earned 
on in Burma. The census of 1881 gave the number 
7,272 as persons engaged in this kind of work in- 
cluding dealers in precious stones, in gold and gold 
leaf, and those doing lapidary work. The number 
refer to those Districts which were known as British 
Burma The following account of the industry has 
been furnished by Mr. H. L. Tilly of the Public 
Works Department — 

“The best workmen are naturally attracted to the large towns, 
where they obtain high wages , but every village greater than 
a hamlet has its goldsmith and silversmith, and more than half 
the workmen of the province are thus scattered abroad away 
form the centres of population. The most excellent work is 

f roduced in Rangoon and after that in Moulmein, Shwegym, 
'rome, and Thayetmyo 

“ The workmanship of the Burmese artisans are chiefly con- 
fined to necklaces {Daltsans), ornaments for the hair, ear-plugs, 
chains, hair-pins, buttons, and bracelets These are of filigram 
work, with which are associated small pieces of solid gold either 
beaten out into the petals of a leaf or cut like a diamond to form 
the flashing centre of a rosette or a sparking pendant In this 
case the burnished gold retains its proper colour, but in all others 
it IS dyed red with tamannd juice, a barbaric custom to which 
the Burmese tenaciously cling The reason given is that no 
other metal but gold will assume this particular ruddy colour 
when treated with tamarind juice , it may^in fact be regarded 
as the Hall-mark of Burrrtese jewellery 

“ The goldsmiths show great skill and, what is rarer amongst 
the Burmese, great patience and industry in making their fili- 
grain work For they have first to draw the wire from solid gold, 
and they then laboriously construct the delicate pieces of which 
the work is finally formed The Daltzan or necklace is per- 
haps the prettiest of all Burmese ornaments, and m silver it is 
sought after by Europeans It is composed of a collar about 
half an inch high, from which hang rows of peacocks, rosettes, 
crescents, &c , linked together and gradually narrowing towards 
the lower edge 
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*'On«mcntJ for the han" are of tro fend*,— tltose made of 
sprays 01 leaves and those made by attaching conventional 
ornament* fo a curved bar by spiral tprJngs, In both Idndi a 
peacock or a pheasant is Introduced in the centre, coloured 
pieces of flats aod comedmes precious stones are set in tbe 
leaves, ana tbe whole piece vibrates with every movement of the 
head 

" Chains and roand necklaces are formed by plaitmf flat 
pieces of gold In vanon* ways aod soldering on to th^aces 
small knot* and gram* This land of work I* perhaps the 
in design and 6nuh of any made by Burmese goldsmith*. 

"Most of the gdd used U obtamed by melting the EngGsh 
•overeign Chinese gold leaf coming through I/pper fiorma is 
emplop^ when a purer gold b required The leave* are about 
three foches sqaare and are of three qualities, the best beingsald 
to be ^te pure. A small quand^ m pure gold u also obtained 
from tbeShao States and Bangkok, a very soft variety haring 
a lUgbtly green colour Gold leaf U sent out from England in 
smaij qoantity 

To dye an ornament red it b scrubbed with a wash made 
of gunpoiraer l part, salt t pi^ mid alum i part. Add water 
and boil for half an hour mirture dean* the gold and 

prepares it for the d}*? wbkfa is made of tomannd nlphur 
aalt aod water 


The proportions are only known to the master 
goldsmiths The omamentisboiled m the nboNCcom 
position for about an hour Mr Till) continues — 


A* every Burmese woman has at Iea< o«e artWe of 
iewellerj thercbalargedemaiid nndthepildsmithswoulcfanre 
a goed trade were it not that each pupU directly he hai 
a gmattenng of the business sets up on hb own accoofU Tbe 
charge for gold work varie* with the delicacy of the mwkmarw 
ihiprcquiTO Tbcofd3nar> charge fa the price of I lie gdJ 
Plia R3 a ffcal for workmanship 1 very ncccllent wtfk maybe 
obuirirf for R6 a and fhc most e*qui»3te lhai the ^Jtfs 

of Burma can produce cost Rio. The lallcf «ork U for dm trn 

and finish equ<5 to that of Bond Street hut il is UiitcuU U» find 
workmen who arc equal to producing iL 
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Setting of preaous stones. 

As stated before, precious stones are set m jewel- 
lery by the wealthy classes The principal stones used 
are diamonds, rubies, onyxes, carnelians, emeralds, 
turquoise, jadestone, serpentines, agates, jaspers, 
marbles, &c The work of setting stones is per- 
formed by the Murassidkar or Kuiidansaz After 
the goldsmith has finished his work the article goes 
to the enameller to be enamelled on the back, and 
then it comes to the setter of je\\els Delhi is the 
head-quarters of this industry, and Mr Kipling makes 
the following remarks on the subject — 

“ Another speciality of Delhi is the incrustation of jade with 
patterns of which the stem work is in gold and the leaves and 
flowers in garnets, rubies, diamonds, &c For examples of the 
best of older work we must now go to the great European col- 
lections, where are objects of a size and beauty seldom met with 
in India The mouth-pieces of Hiikkas, the hilts of swords and 
daggers, the heads of walking-canes, and the curious crutchlike 
handle of the Gosdtn’s or Batidgt’s (religious ascetic) staff, 
also called aBatrdgt, are, with lockets and brooches for English 
wear, the usual application of this costly and beautiful work 
Each individual splinter of ruby or diamond may not be intnn- 
sically worth very much, but the effect of such work as a whole 
IS often very rich The Murassidkar or jewel-setter was 
formerly often called upon to set stones, so that they could 
be sewn into jewelled cloths For this purpose, as when the 
stone was fb be mcrusted upon another, as with minute 
diamonds or pearls on large garnets — a common Delhi form 
— or on jade, he works with gold foil and a senes of small chisel- 
like tools and fine agate burnishers The open work claw 
settings, which leave the'underside of a stone clear, have been 
copied from European work There is no dodge of the Eu- 
ropean jeweller, such as tinted foil backing for infenor stones, 
or fitting two splints of stone to form one , that is not known to 
, the Delhi workmen These and many other devices they have 
not learnt from Europe, for they are tricks of the trade com- 
mon to all countries 

The setting of precious stones as an industry was 
introduced into Calcutta by Delhi workmen about 
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fifty yeara ago These men took some blacksmith 
boys of Dacca as apprentices, \\hointime became 
experts in the art and superseded the up-country 
workmen Several members of this caste nave now 
established themselves in Bombay as jewel-setters. 
In Calcutta itself the indostry is not in a ver) pro- 
sperous state Two large collections of ornaments 
set with preaoos stones were lent to the Calcutta 
Exhibition by the Mahir^jds of Dumrdon and BetiA. 

Necklets and other ornaments arc made of garnets, 
agates and other stones Such ornaments will be 
treated under the head of * Lapidar^'^a work 


Onuunentt for Eoropetn Use. 

The Assam and Burmese jewellery ha\e attracted 
European attention Among other places, ornaments 
for European use are chiefly made at Dacca, Cuttack, 
Lucknow Delhi, and Tnchinopoly These are almost 
all made of siher, of European shape with Indian 
patterns 

In Cuttack the work is all fihgrain, and is made of 
pure siUer This is first punfied by melting sixteen 
parts of silver with one part of lead It is tnen cast 
into bars or sticks by ^log run into moulds. TTic 
next process is to beat the silver into plates, ^hich 
arc then drawn into wire Patterns are then formed 
by taknng the ynve one by one, and carefully arrang 
ing them on a sheet of mica, on hich tbev arc fastened 
br a peoiiiar cement Thus held the difTercnl parts 
arc then united bysoldcnng The last process is that 
of cleaning and finishing which gives the Cuttack 
work such a delicate snowy appearance Tlic follon 
mg are the names of diflcrcnt Mltcms made st 
Cuttack and their local prices — Lil) bangle, rrP 
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bangles, fish pattern, R19 bangles, ng tag pattern, 
R14 bangles moon pattern, R 19 fcn^es, snaLe 
pattern, Rp per pair necklace R17, stars for ribbon, 
R4 to R6 for a set of 5 pendants Ra to R3each, 
brooches, Ra each bairpins Ra to R3. 

The following information about Delhi jen'cllery has 
been furnished oy Mr Kipling — 


Tho chief cbaracteriihc* o( the hot Delhi jewellery are the 
pimty of the gold and eilvw emploj-td the delicacy ana mlnote- 
nea* of the workmanship the taste and flJnU displayed In the 
combination of coloured ctonca, and tlie apthode for the tmita 
bon of any kind of original on the part of (he workmen. Its 
faniti are occanonal dimsmesa ana a gaodineM b per 

baps too harshly judgal by comparbon with the sober and 
massive style now in fasiuonio Europe. The cofnpeutiooo/the 
present day also has caused a falling off lo the pant r of the 
tnetaL In addition to the ppwly naln-e ornaments Demi pro* 
daces also many articles for European use such aa gold brace* 
lets of vanoGS lands mounted with mminturB paintings, mat pot 
tem See., crescent and quarter{oil*ehaped hbgree broocnes. 
necklaces belts, no^ set with preoous stor^ studs, soHulrei, 
and indeed ev^ kind of omamenUl jewelJery Mr KjpDng 
further remarks elsewhere »— 


Ai to the objects produced, there it scared) anvtHng called 
jeweDery that cannot be Lmitmtcd at Delhi t and the continual 
passage of tourbts has created a demand for se^■e^al \-anetlcs 
of native work not itncti) belonnng to the localit) as well o» 
for ai^es of EngEsh style. Massive rings snlh one precious 
stone set in strong open work, and almost as wdl finished as 
those in a Bond Street mlndow are no* as frequent as the 
rmgs WTth several stones which are perhaps more like the (nie 
D Ai notion Many of these are Ustdolly arrsoeed and skiJ 
folly mounted. The embossed sflw mork of Madras with 
Dravidlan figure* m relief known as jemenery b more 

ct»r»ely Imitated In the best Madras esamples the ficures 
are entirely hand*worked. but they are often made u Delhi by 
dte-sUmping afttn.'ards ebavrd Fihrrain has aJ*aj-5 been 
used as im a cces sory to more soM mork and now the lightness 
of Genceso or ColUck articles Is sometimes attempted. Silver 
and rU-er gilt wire m-oven into a kind of mauing patte^ h ap- 
pHed to belts and bracelets AU the variet e* of match chain are 
fmiuted and some odaptatnjns of native chamihaie been dare 
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"The patterns of necklaces worn in the hills are now regu- 
larly wrought at Delhi In gold, suites of amethyst, topaz, 
turquoise, and other stones are made The gold framework is 
sometimes twisted or of babul work. This last is one of the 
oldest and most characteristic forms The name is taken from 
the pretty and sweetly-scented Babul or Kikar {Acacta aiahica) 
flower, which is a ball of delicate yellow filaments It is also 
called khdr-dar, or thorn ^\ork Conve\ forms, as the centres of 
brooches, the fringing balls set round miniatures, &c , are stud- 
ded over with the minute gold points, each of which, with a 
patience and delicacy of hand that defy European imitation, 
IS separately soldered to the thin plate base Good, soft gold 
alone is used for the points, \\hile the base is of slightly inferior 
metal The articles are finished by being placed into a sharply 
acid bath, which produces a clear mat gold bloom, that does not 
long survive wear and tear Major McMahon says that 
vanous castes wore ornaments of this sort before its suitability 
for objects of English use came to notice. 

" A bolder form of similar work is called Gokhru, and is based 
apparently on the bur (the caltrap of Indian and also of 
mediaeval European warfare — a ball studded w-ith spikes thrown 
to impede the progress of cavalry, is also called a Gokhru) 
This IS worn by Jdt men as an ear-ring, and the same treat- 
ment IS applied to w'omen’s bracelets Among other patterns 
produced by soldering small details on a base may be men- 
tioned a rose pattern of minute flowers This is common all 
over India, but is perhaps most perfectly done in the red-stained 
gold ornaments of Burma 

"The miniature paintings of Delhi are frequently set in gold 
cable twist patterns as bracelets, necklets, andf brooches Small 
plaques of Pratdbgarh enamel, a semi-translucent green in crusted 
with tiny gold-chased patterns of figures and animals, are also, 
with true and false avantunne, mounted in a similar way The 
almost invariable feature of Delhi work is a thin shell of gold 
incrusted with better gold, or with stones of some kind, and 
afterwards filled with hard lac. The enamel work is often 
spoiled by being done on gold too thin to withstand without 
distortion the heat of the enamel fire ” 

The price of Delhi jewellery made of gold is as 
follows — A pair of flexible gold bracelets, mat pat- 
tern, R200 , one gold necklace, Riys, one gold 
bracelet, rose pattern, R65 , one jewelled locket, R40. 
But it IS difficult to give a fair indication of the price, 
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as It depends on the quantity and quality of materials 
used and the nature of the workmanship A peculiar 
kind of necklaces made of thin silver beads is made 
at Pinipat in the Kamil District These are sold 
for Rio to R3Q each 

In the hiil districts a ^eat variety of fanaful silver 
necklaces is made, which are sometimes combined 
with coral and amber, and more frequently with coins 
or small enamelled pendants 

Madras jewellery has now acquired a great reputa 
tion all over the world specially those made at Tncbi 
nopoly with grotesque mythological figures, known 
as the Sw&Mt pattern The shape of the articles are 
European only the patterns are Indian Jewellery 
madeiD Travancore Cochin, Canara, and VlzagapaUra 
also attracted some attention at the Calcutta Inter 
national and the Colonial and Indian Exhibitions The 
prices of Swimi jewellery at the place of produc 
bon are as follows — Bracelets Ri5f necklace, Rao 
brooch R5 ear rings R4 The principal places in 
which jewellery is manufactured In the Maarai Pre 
sidency, are Madura Distnct Chmgicput District, 
Kamdl, Salem Anantpur South Canara Madras, 
Kistna, Malabar, Godivan,Cuddappah \nzagapatam, 
and Tanjore 

Swdmt jeweller) is abo made at Bangalore m 
M)sore and exported m little quantities Over and 
abo^e the pnee of siher the cost of Tvorkmanship 
charged IS from half to one rupee per tolS (iSo grains) 
ofsmer 


Enarnd/ed J«weD»7 

Ifindk&n or the art of enamelling w-as kno^n fo 
India from %-cry carl) times The art non is not in a 
vci) flounshing state, except nt Jaipur It is howocr 
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still practised on gold at Jaipur, Alwar, Delhi, and 
Benares , on silver at Multan, Bhdwalpur, Kashmir, 
Kangra, Kulu, Lahore, Haidrabad in Sind, Karachi, 
Abbottabad, Nurpur, Lucknow, Kach, and Jaipur, 
on copper in Kashmir, Jaipur, and many other places 
But the work done on gold at Jaipur is the best in the 
world “ The colours employed rival the tints of the 
rainbow in purity and brilliancy, and they are laid on 
the gold by the Jaipur artists with such exquisite 
taste that there IS never a uant of harmony, even 
when jewels are also used they serve but to enhance 
the beauty of the enamel ” The Jaipur enamel is of 
the Champlev6 variety, t.e., the outlines are formed 
from the plate itself, and the colours are deposited 
m depressions of it The following account of Jaipur 
enamel is taken from a paper contributed by Dr 
Hendley to the Jomnal of Indian Ait 

“ There are two kinds of encrusted enamels— the Cloisonnd 
or filiCTam enamel, and the Champlev6, in which the outline is 
formed by the plate itself, while the colours are placed in 
depressions hollowed out of the metal to receive them and are 
made to adhere by fire The design is prepared by the Chitera, 
or artist, generally a servant of the master jeweller, who also 
keeps books of patterns, some of great age, from which custom- 
ers can make a selection, generally with a very good idea of 
the result to be obtained in metal The Soadi , or goldsmith, 
then forms the article to be enamelled, and afterwards passes 
it on to the Gharat, the chaser or engraver, w'ho engraves the 
pattern These men are not Sikhs, but ordinary members of 
the goldsmith or carpenter sub castes of Hindus The engrav- 
ing IS done with steel styles, and the polishing is completed 
with similar tools and agates The surface of the pits in the 
gold IS ornamented w'lth hatchings, which serve not only to 
make the enamel adhere firmly, but to increase the play of 
light and shade through the transparent colours. The enameller 
or Mtndkdr now applies the colours in the order of their hard- 
ness, or power of resisting fire, beginning with the hardest 
Before the enamel is applied, the surface of the ornament is 
carefully burnished and cleansed. The colours are obtained in 
opaque vitreous masses from Lahore, where they are prepared 
by Muhammadan Manthdrs,'ov bracelet-makers The Jaipur 
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wkrnen tlut thej cannlit make the cokmn themMl\-e». 
1 he base of each cdoiir Is vitreous, and the cokwmig matter b 
the onde of a metal such as cobalt or tron- Largo otiantihes 
of cobalt are ot^ained from Bhagor near Khetn, the liief toum 
of a tribirtary State of Jaipur and are used In prodoang (be 
beaubfol blue enamel All the cdoora known can be applied to 
gold Black, green, bine, dark ytlhw orangn, pjoL, and a 
peculiar aalmon coloirr can be used »ith rilver Copper only 
admits of the emploj-ment of whhe, black, and pink, and men 
of these the last is made to adhe« with ^fficulty (thb applies 
to Taipor copper enameb) In the order of hardness and of 
appTicanon to the metals, the cokwrs are as foJloir t - WTilte, 
bla^ green, black, red. The pure ruby red b tho most fugiti\-e, 
and it la only the most cxpen«iced a-orkmerj who can out 
its beauties. Moreover the Jaipur artist alone succeeds mcning 
the transparent lustre to Ibb colour which so charmed and 
surprised the /orors of the earliest great internatfonaJ &ropean 
exhibitions The enamel s-orkera at AJwar an oftshoot from 
Jalpof are sometimes lioiy aoecess/ol, but the OHhi jeiieilera. 
who turn out a great deal of inferior enamel, onij pr^oce a 
red with an orange or yeDow tinge.” 

Vanoos ornaments of gold enamel work are made 
at Jaipur such as charms armlets, anklets bangles 
and necklaces Almost all the better kinds of native 
jewellery are enamelled on the back and usualh abo 
on the edges and bebveen the gems m front A gold 
bracelet of crocodile pattern would cost about Rioo 
A gold bracelet of crocodile pattern set with diamonds 
would cost about Raoo A pairofcar rings would co^t 
about Ri8 a fish nng R<^8 mangO'SMpcd lockets 
from R15 to R75 necklaces, plain or set with gems 
from R200 to Ri 200 a hairpin, Rio a breast 
pin Ri 2 Scarf rings brooches and other articles arc 
also made The mango-shaped locket called Atf»r/ 
much admired Hindus and ^luhammadans 
use It to keep scents Bracelets made for Europ- 
eans are oval in shape and arc carefully enamelled 
both on the inner and the outer surface ‘ The neck 

laces arc generally a senes of plaques united b> chain* 
or links of gold, and are reversible, the back being 
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constructed of medallions of Pratefbgarh or RatUm 
enamels Necklets, rosaries, and watch chains of en- 
amelled balls are also made As the plaques used as 
brooches afford good surfaces for enamelling, the 
designs upon them are bolder than usual ” 

About sixty years ago, the art of enamelling was 
introduced in Bengal from Delhi, but it did not take 
root, and as an industry it has now entirely disappear- 
ed from the Province A specimen of Patna enamel 
work was sent to the Calcutta International Exhibi- 
tion, but no information was supplied. 

Mr Baden Powell, in his book on “Panjdb Manu- 
factures'^ (1872), mentions Benares as a place 
which stood next to Jaipur in the art of enamelling 
No specimen was, however, sent to the Calcutta or to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition Very little ena- 
melling IS now done here What is made is prepared 
only by order Enamelling is also executed to a limit- 
ed extent in Lucknow and Rdmpur, but the artists 
confine their efforts to enamelling plate rather than 
jewellery. 

' In the Panj^b enamelled ornaments are made at 
Delhi, Kangra, Multan, Bhawalpur, Jhang, and Hazara 
Delhi work is the most important Some of the 
Delhi work is almost equal to that made at Jaipur 
It is chiefly employed, as at Jaipur, to decorate the 
backs of jewelled ornaments of gold, a bright trans- 
lucent red enamel being always preferred The en- 
amelling of Multan, Jhang, and Kangra is generally 
of a dark and light blue colour, the blue vitreous 
enamel being the most common. Mr. Kipling 
states — “ Red and yellow are not so often seen, and 
the colours, though true vitreous enamel, are opaque 
It might be described as Champlevi in so far 
as that the enamel is laid in hollows between raised 
lines of metal These are, however, produced by 
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hammenng the silver pUqae into a steel ikappa or 
die and not by graying oat At Bhawalpur, objects 
of large sue are produced, and they have one or two 
translucent colours In Haxara the only colonrs are a 
crude green and aomefamcs yellow on silver” The 
art, it 13 said, was introduced into Multan by one 
Nonlu some 400 years a^o since which time it has 
undergone considerable improvement Necklaces, 
bracelets and other ornaments made of silver are 
enamelled m dark and light blue black, red, and an 
inferior yellow These are sold by weight at from 
Ri 4 to Ra per told of 180 grains Similar articles, 
but of quaint and cunoos shapes and patterns, arc 
made in Kangra, which are enamelled blue, green, 
and yellow Mr Kipling states — 

•The snvertrniths of Kangra are sHlful in the appLcalion 
of vitreous enamel to small articles o( sOi'cr used as omamenta. 

and toe<^ngs, necklaces In great vanrty and cmamenta 
for the bto* head and ears, conn«led^ chains are deccr a t 
ed m dark Woe and green enamel. The patterns fometlmes 
include fig u res draan unth the Polvnesian r u deness uhich 
seems characteristic of ali modem fnil «ork« Emu there is a 
distinct and not unpleasing character in the work. An okj 
Kangra pottero of anklet, noa seldom made Is a series of birds 
^ \'ay MTchaic design m cnamdled fil\Tr connected bj ilKrr 
links. The ^venrmths are also said to imunle «ith consider 
able derterfty ihe most elaborate speomens of European 
ornaments." 

A gold and silver neck ornament, called Ttmntva, 
partly enamelled, made at Jodhpur attracted some at 
tention at the Colonial and Indian Eahiblllon Its 
price \anM from Rjo to Raoo accordinc to weight. 

It IS made of different shapes, and ts worn by every 
Hindu woman in Manvar 

A little enamelling work is also done at Dikinir 
which IS chielly employed on the head orn^rnls 
of women, necklaces, swords daggers Ac Cost o| 
enamelling articles R2 per /c/d ol 180 grams At 
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Alwar enamelling is done to a limited extent, but the 
w ork IS good 

A very line species of enamelling on gold is done 
atjorlidtin Assam The colours are blue, green, 
and vhite, and the effect is strikingly beautiful. The 
ornaments produced are lockets, ear-rings, bracelets, 
and necklaces The sale is not extensive, and is 
only confined to the Assamese The ornaments are 
often set with precious stones. 

A kind of imitation enamel is wrought in Indor 
and Ratl 4 m. Studs, brooches, necklaces, bracelets, 
&c , are made Opinions differ about the mode of 
manufacture, which is a family secret But the work 
IS said to consist of “ thin gold leaf cut into fine and 
elaborate designs, and laid on glass of various colours. 
It IS frequently bordered with silver or gold filigrain, 
and IS very effective in appearance ” Price, set of 
studs R2 , brooches from R5 to R25 , bracelets from 
R20 to R40 [For a further account of the art of 
enamelling see “ Enamelled Ware ”] 


Ornaments made in infenor metals. 

In Bengal, North-Western Provinces, and prac- 
tically all over India, heavy personal ornaments made 
of brass and bell-metal are largely worn by low castes 
and aboriginal tribes These mostly consist of orna- 
ments for the neck, the hands, and the feet. Of these 
the following are well-known ornaments Hdnsult, 
a neck ornament already described under gold and 
silver jewellery Pain, heavy ornament for the feet 
Kara, anklets. Batesi, wristlets worn on both hands 
from the wrist up to the elbow. Khdru, a broad 
bracelet 

Personal ornaments of base metals are made at 
Madras, Madura, and Kistna Districts in the Madras 
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Presidency They are made of copper or some 
other cheap metal and the designs are varied and 
often prctt) From an ethnological point of \dew 
they arc of great interest, and they are also sugges- 
tive from an artistic point of view 

Such articles are largely made in Jaipur, and some 
of the casti^ are wonderful examples of skill and 
ingenuity Bor example a bracelet of elaborate 
interlacing ^Id links is cast in one piece by means of 
a clay mould and wax The oldest and best forms 
are found amongst the poor because they arc not so 
easily taken by novelties and their ornaments, if 
broken up, would be worth less than as they are 


Mock Jewtikry 

Imitation of ^Id and silver jcwcllerv is made in 
all Mfts of India. The practice of imitating jewels 
and jewellery has been earned on from anaent times 
as shown W the inadent related m the old Drama 
the “ Toy Qirt, quoted both by Sir George Birdwood 
and Dr I^jendra Lila Mitra. The Incident refers 
to a question raised about thcrcalit) of certain jewels 

P roduced in a Court of Justice, and Wilson in his 
Hindu Theatre thus transbtes the passage -- 
y$tJge —Do kncir these omamtnlj f 
iloihtr — Have I notsahlT The> maj be difleTeTit thoorh 
Tike. I cannot say rocaej they may he Imitattons made by 
50010 iknful trtiit. 

— It Is true Pixnwt, examine Ihemj they may be 
diffamh though Iikrj ihe drrterrty of the ari;sl is no demU 
great, sm they rcaddy fabricafe ImifaUrmi of c-namer<* 
they haw once seen in such a manner that the tlifftrence 
fh^ scarcely be diictmible. 

In Bengal brass jTOcllcn « ollcn piMcd nitli poll 
and sdicr and is largely morn by Ion castes 
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When new they cannot be distinguished from the 
real articles without a very close examination All 
gold and silver ornaments worn here are imitated in 
this way, a collection of which would cost from R50 
to R200 A brass-gilt collection of such ornaments 
was sent from Poona to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition to illustrate the gold and silver ornaments 
worn by Marhatta women 

Large quantities of mock jewellery are made at 
Delhi Mr Kipling remarks — 

"Large quantities of sham jewellery made of brass, coloured 
glass, and plain glass with tinted foil behind it, are sold These 
preserve the native forms of ear-rings, bracelets, and head 
ornaments, and are often vcxy pretty Year by year, how- 
ever, a larger number of European imitations are imported , 
notably large brass beads in open work rudely counterfeit- 
ing filigrain It is not always easy to say in such things 
where Germany or Birmingham ends and Delhi begins, for the 
stamped tinsel settings are combined with wire, silk, and beads 
in a most ingenious way, till the completed ornament resem- 
bles those made in good matenals of real native work. There 
IS no affectation, however, about the ornaments cast in zinc 
for very poor people, where the workmanship, though following 
the forms of silver and gold, is rough and costless as the ma- 
terial, A considerable amount of taste is displayed in the 
stnnging and arrangement of small coloured glass beads 
From one shop the wnter purchased 32 necklaces of different 
patterns, some in beads, others made of seeds and suit- 
able for religious ascetics, others of lac, coated with yellow 
foil, with coins, also in lac, hanging to them, and others in 
wood No two were alike, and the price asked for the 32 
was two rupees To a native purchaser it would have been less 
Nowhere else can so much bravery be bought at so cheap a rate , 
and from the proverbs quoted by Dr Fallon in his Dictionary, 
about Delhi dandyism, it would, appear that cheap finery is a 
‘ note ’ of the place ” 


Glass and Lac Bangles. 

Glass and lac bangles are made all over the country 
They are of various colours and are of various patterns. 

K - 
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The beflt glass and lac bangles arc made at Cbiii 
pur, Benares, Lncknow, Delhi, and other touna in 
Upper India, Glass bangles arc sometitnes coated 
with lac, on ■which tinsel and bits of coloured 
glass arc set. In Bengal the best descriptions of 
glass bangles are made at Hijipur, Patna, Bh^Ipur, 
and Muranidabad A forehead ornament calleif Ttkh, 
made of painted glass, ts worn by the i^hor women 
In the Bombay Presidency glass bangles are made at 
Shivapur near Poona by four cstablisbments of Lm 
gfiyet Kdchitns, employing about 35 to 30 men For 
merly they obtained the raw glass from Haidrabad, 
but at the present time they get snlficient quantities 
of broken bangles which they nse Similar bangles 
arc also made at Chinchnl in Thdnnd District, where 
30 to 40 Musalmans arc engaged in the industry 
About twenty ) ears ago, one Alibhij Ghul^ Mohi 
ud'din introdnced the art of mannfactunng a better 
kind of glass bangles The price of a doren ban 
gles ranges from 4 to 8 annas In Madras glass ban 
gles are made in many places Dr Bidie wntes — 

“The chief scats of the industry In the TK^hboer h ood of Mad 
ras are the KaUhaatn and Venkataffin talukt of North Arcot, 
and Urge quantities of the crude class prepared there are ot 
ported to Rar^oon and elsewhere. The process followed In lls 
preparation Jn these place* b a vtr^ ample poe A kind of 
•afme eCkrreicence wmm mmn which m *0100 places Is abond 
ant on the surface of the I* colltded artd placed In pots 
containing about *lx Madras meas u re s each Sixtj of tnese 
are built mto a larce day furnace and baked for khuc lime 
until the contents nave been fused into white fni called gnu 
rei Dunne the process the seuJtt-w in loses hall lit bulk and 
the crude frit is tamed out m the shape of IxTniiphem, 1 he 
toudv man Is a natural carbonate of *od.s vrfnch contains sufif. 
Qtftt tlCccous mailer to make the fnt To fjlvt it colour l>c 
gast* mi is powdered and mlsed uith sanyos mriaH c sob. 
ilatKes- To produce a Wee glass or rji a I !ue jv>n 

der probably solphale of copper is u'ed j for rrecn or /j r k.*- 
rai copper hDnesi forblue-rrf «fA« rji a t*ack st mr lri>m 
Conjcs-cram called naUarai, and for red un^frat atu>^ 
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known as chemhadt rat, also from Conjeveram. When 
colouredj the glass is broken and fused once more and then 
sold. 

In Assam lac ornaments “are principally made at 
Karimganj in Sylhet Bracelets are almost tlie only 
articles turned out. The body of the bracelets is a 
compound of lac and clay, but the ornamentation con- 
sists of pure lac, previously coloured red, yellow, or 
blue, laid on in thin narrow stripes. The colour being 
brilliant, the bracelets have a showy effect.” 

In Delhi, “lac bangles, incrusted with spangles in 
stamped orsidue and with beads, are made in large 
numbers Some are coated with tin, ground and 
applied as a paint, and then covered with a tinted 
varnish, a method of obtaining a metallic glimmer 
through colour which is characteristic of many Indian 
forms of decoration The lac bangle trade is almost 
entirely in the hands of women.” 

Lac jewellery consisting of bracelets, necklaces, &c., 
are made at Rewa and Indor, those of Rewa being 
specially handsome in design and skilful in workman- 
ship. 


Shell Ornaments. 

As stated before, bracelets made of conch shell have 
been in use in India from time immemorial. Such 
bracelets are called sankha in Sanskrit and sdtikhd in 
vernacular, and are made of the Masa rapa of La- 
mark, Turbtnella rapa and Valuta gravis of Sir E 
Tennant The bracelets are made by cutting the 
shells into small annulets, which are dyed with lac, 
and decorated with gold foil, beads and other orna- 
mentations The bracelets turned out, however, are 
extremely rude and wanting in finish. Only fifty 
years ago the wearing of shell bracelets was universal 


K 2 
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in Bengal among the Hindus, but now they ha\c 
gone almost entirely ont of fashion except in the out 
of the wa^ Distncts The weanng of shell bracelets 
was considered a rdigious obligation by the Hindus 
of Bengal, and even now a set is always presented to 
thebnde by her father on the occasion of her mamagc. 
On such occasions ivory bangles are substiUited for 
shell bracelets in Upper India. Dacca has, however, 
come forward to supply the modern taste by turning 
out dehcate bracelets and bangles of different pat 
terns A collection of such ornaments has been sent 
to the Glasgow International Exhibition The local 
names of different patterns and the prices are as fol 
lows —jBifrAtf reiAi bracelet, Ri aperpair Kdrntsk 
ddr , bordered bracelet, B i a per pair Ddckiddr 
Khaytthd bracelet, Rt per pair, KhayesH brace 
let, 14 anoas per parr yaltaratea or wav) bangles, 
Ri aperpair banglei, Ri 2 per pair, 

Rangtl or coloured bangles, Ri 3 per pair, diekar 
chtiUr^ or alligator beaded bracelet, Ri 2 per pafr, 
&C, Shell bracelets are also made at S}liicL In 
Astern Bengal the^ arc stiH worn by all Hindu 
women except the widows [Seeoiso Horn, 

and Shell Manufactures . '] 


Ofnameiita raide of iTOiy, Hq» aod Wood. 

Chains armlets, crosses, and other ornaments are 
also made of ivoi^, horn and wood A fine pair of 
i\or> armlets ^vas sent to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition from Siran jn Bengal. hoi> bangle^ and 
other personal omamcnls arc also made at Murshida 
bad, Cuttack, Amnlsar, Sidlkot Multan, Pili, Indor 
and other places An nory ornament for the nr 
called Aama-ciani^ worn by the Tippra^ a hdf 
tribe on the north-cast frontier of Bengal, was sent 
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to the Calcutta International Exhibition The follow- 
ing remarks on the manufacture of ivory bangles in 
Upper India are taken from an article contributed by 
Mr Kipling to the Journal of Indian Art — 

“ The ivory bangle, it has been remarked, is usually a mere 
ring The writer has never seen a specimen of open work or 
other carving, a mode of treatment that seems suitable to the 
matenal and well within the powers of the Indian artisan The 
traditional usages of caste have probably a controlling effect 
In the Panjdb, on the occasion of a marriage, the Mdmd, or 
maternal uncle, of the bride is expected to present her with a set 
of ivory bangles coloured red, ^een, or black, and ornamented 
with tinsel spangles, or lines with minute scratched circles, as 
may be the peculiar fashion of the caste The higher castes 
wear these only during the first year of wedlock, after which they 
are replaced by bangles of silver and gold or other materials. 
The women of some Hindu castes, however, always wear ivory 
In nearly all cases the nature of the matenal is so disguised by 
colour it would appear that some cheaper substance might be 
made to serve eqally well In parts of the North-Western 
Provinces ivory is not used for bangles, but they are common 
throughout the Panj^b, jn the ^eater part of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, in Sind, in the Central Proinnces, in the Western States 
of Rajputana, and in parts of Bengal The ancient town of 
Pdli, a station on the Jodhpur branch of the Rajputana Rail- 
way, on the old trade route between Bombay and iJelhi through 
Ahmadabad and Ajmir, maintains a specialty in bangle turnery 
which, according to native report, it has enjoyed for centuries, 
and absorbs the gp-eater part of the ivory that is sent north- 
ward from Bombay This is another instance of the curious 
tendency of Indian crafts to be localised in out-of-the-way 
places, in a way that is not easily accounted for There are 
at Pdh whole streets of ivory bangle-turners. Their wares 
are produced in sets of graduated sizes, covering the arm from 
the shoulder to the wrist, with an interval for the elbow, and 
they are worn almost universally in the Western Rajput States ” 

A collection of four armlets m ebony and ivory was 
lent by the Mahdrdjd of Hatwd to the Calcutta Inter- 
national Exhibition Ornaments of buffalo horn are 
made at Monghyr A collection consisting of a 
necklace, a brooch, and four snake bangles was pur- 
chased for the above Exhibition. 
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Ornaraentfl of ebony wood and the wood of the 
areca or betel nut paJm {Areca Catechu) are made at 
Monghyr These are chiefly for European use A 
collection of such ornaments has been sent to the 
Glasgow International Exhibition A set of these 
ornaments would cost about R i 8 to Ra 8 at the place 
of production Necklaces and other ornaments are 
also made of various seeds and wood, of which the 
following list has been compiled from Dr Watts 
Dictionary of the Economic Products of India — 

A brus precaiortusy the Crab s-eyes or Ratt seeds — 
The fact of this red shmio|f seed uith its black cyc- 
spot being used for rosancs suggested the specific 
name precatortus They are strung together along 
with shells and black seeds id necklaces and arc 
also largely used in the decoration of boxes, baskets, 

&.C 

Adcnanthera pavontna the Red wood or Rakta 
h&nchan — The bnlliant scarict seeds of this tree arc 
larger than the preceding, flattened and dexotd of the 
black eje spot, otherwise they are Ncr^ much alike 
They are strung and worn by the women in many 
parts of India* 

Adhatoda Vasica the DAkas of Bcngnl and A rush 
of Upper India — The wood of this plant is mide 
into small beads resembling those made from 
Marmelos, Cajanus indteus XLW^Flaeourtta ramontchi 

/F^le Marmelos the ^e/ — Beads arc made from 
the nnd as well as from the wood Strung with the 
fibre of Ai^are amertcarta, they are noro by ihe 
Sudras to denote that the) arc not Muhammadans 

ACseftpnomene aspera, the —Prepared pieces 
of pith arc sometimes worn b) the aboriginal tnbrs 
as car-omamcnls Garlands of beads of the pith of 
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Sold, coloured and tinselled, are used to decorate 
idols and worn by brides and bridegrooms 

Aqitilaria Agallocha, Eagle-wood, — Beads made of 
this odoriferous wood are occasionally seen. 

Areca Catechu, Betel-nut palm — Beads are made 
from the nut : they are rarely worn entire, but are 
turned into fancy shapes Rings and ornamental 
articles are made of betel-nut at Jaipur Ornaments 
are made of wood in Monghyr. 

Bamboo — A ring of specially-prepared bamboo is 
placed in the ear-perforation by the Taukul N%is of 
Manipur. 

Borqssus fiahelltfonms . — The leaves are cut up 
into neat bracelets and worn by Sant^l girls Lac- 
quered palm leaf is worn as ear-ornaments in South 
India. 

Cajanus mdicus, the Arhar . — The wood is made 
into small beads. 

Caiina indtca, the Indian shot, or Ldl-sarbo-jayd . — 
The black seeds of this plant are sometimes strung as 
beads along with the red crab’s-eye seeds. 

Caryota urens — The dark-coloured oval seeds of 
this palm are used as buttons, and by the Muham- 
madans are sometimes strung as beads 

Coix lachryma, Job’s tears — There are two prin- 
cipal forms of this gram, one almost round and either 
white or black. This form is sometimes, though 
less frequently, used for ornamental purposes than 
the next, but it constitutes an important article of food 
amongst thehill tribes on the eastern frontier of India. 
The second form is tubular, about half an inch long. 
This IS extensively used for decorative purposes, the 
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dresses worn by the Karen women being often com 
pletely covered by pretty designs of this gram It is 
also used by the Nj^gd and other Assam tnbes in 
the construction of ear nngs and other simple and 
elegant articles of personm adornment 

Corypha umbroevhfera — ^TTie Bacarbatii nuts tm 
TOfted into Bombay also exported from North 
tanara by Arabs from the Persian Gnlf who trade 
along the Western Coast. TTiese orenom as beads 
by the Hinda devotees 

Cotton wool, in lai^ bandies, often two or three 
inches in diameter — Cotton wool is worn in car per 
forations by the Northern Manipur NiSgds, and also 
certain classes of the Ndgds proper Similar tufts 
are also used in decorating the haar As a modem 
degeneration it is by no means an unusual thing to 
find two or three empty cartndge cases placed fn 
the ear instead of the cotton dccoratlons^thc brass 
ends being turned forward 

Dtosp}ros, sp — Gamble sa)^ that the Durmese 
use the wood for car rings Ornaments for European 
use are made of Diosp/ros mclanox)hn wood at 
Monghjr in Bengal 

Etrocarpns f^anilrus or Fudr&ksha Twe 

grooN'cd and elegantly tubcrclcd nuts are worn as a 
necklace b) the followers of Sna. It is considered 
a rcligous duh for them to wear a necklace of this 
kind It is also supposed to ha\c a beneficial effect 
on the health. Considerable importance is attached 
to the number of faces on the nuts lmtt:itions of 
these nuts are made in eagle wood T*hc AudrJtj/ia 
necklets ha\c of Ute found great fax Our among 
European ladies and a large collection of them has 
been sent to the Gbsgow International Exhibition 
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Elasocarpus lanceolatus, the Utrasumbekds. — These 
are said to be imported from Java. 

Elasocarptis tuberciilatus — As with the two preced- 
ing, the nuts of this tree are used as beads. 

Enonymns grandiflortis, the Stkt rwit . — These are 
strung as necklaces. 

Enonymtis finibriatus — The red seeds are strung 
into ornaments for the head. 

Gyrocarpus Jacquim, Zaitun — The seeds are made 
into rosaries and necklaces. 

Linum tisttatissiimim, the common flax — Mr. 
F. Duthie, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens 
at Sahkranpur, states that “ some necklaces said to 
be composed of sections of the stems of this plant 
were sent to him from Calcutta.^’ 

Nelumbtuin spectosum,^eSa.cre 6 . hohisorPadma.— 
Designs of this flower are frequent in Hindu and 
Buddhistic sculptures, an inverted lotus forming the 
dome of all Buddhists and Jain temples It is sacred 
to Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth. The dry nuts 
are strung as beads. 

Ocimum basihcum, the Sweet-scented Basil. — The 
wood IS used like the preceding 

Oryza sativa.'—Chsans made of unhusked rice 
were sent to the Calcutta International Exhibition 
from Gushkark, a village in the Bardwkn District 

Putranjiva Roxburghii — The black nuts of this 
plant are made into necklaces and rosaries and are 
worn by Brkhmans and put round the necks of 
children to ward off diseases caused by evil spirits, 
hence the namQ pziira-j iva^ life of a child. 
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Reeds — Pieces of reeds are worn in the cars by 
some of the Assam tribes Thejr are also used to 
enlarge the ear perforations, being bent like the 
letter N or W 

Santalum album — Beads made of sandal wood 
are strung into necklaces Large quantities of such 
necklaces are sold to Muhammadan pilgrims at Ajmir 

Symplocos sptcata — The Bin of SylheL — Rox 
burgh says the seeds of this plant are very hard about 
the sire of a pea, and resemble the minute pitcher 
when perforated they are strung like beads and by 
the people are put round the necks of their children 
to prirvent evil 

Tamartx arttculata-^Tht Fards’^'Tho wood is 
made into small ornaments 

Vaterta tndtea —•The Indian copal tree —The resin 
18 made into beads, which \cry much resemble the 
tme amber 




V.— Manufactures in Metal. 

Metal manufactures arc perhaps the most important 
of all Indian art-ware. Such articles have been made in 
this country from ver}'^ ancient times. In the 
Veda, supposed to be the oldest book in the world, 
golden cups are alluded to. Twashtd, the Vulcan of 
the Hindu mythology, acquired great celebrity for 
his skill in making metallic articles, but he was sur- 
passed b}'^ the Ribhus in the art of making “sacri- 
licial vessels of wood and metal, and on one occasion 
Tvashtd IS said to have sought to slay his rivals, and 
on another to have applauded their design, and ad- 
mired the brilliant results of their skill " Vessels 
made of gold, silver, and inferior metals are frequently 
mentioned in comparatively modern works. Dr, Ra- 
jendra Lala Mitra states — “ In a mediaeval work, the 
Kdhkd Purdna, plates of gold are described to re- 
move excesses of the three humours, and promote 
the strength of the vision , those of silver, favourable 
and mimical to bile, but calculated to increase the 
secretion of wind and phlegm , those of bronze, 
agreeable and intellectual, but favourable to undue 
excitement of blood and bile , those of brass, wind- 
generating, irritating, hot, and heat and phlegm de- 
stroying , those of magnetic iron, most beneficial in 
overcoming anasarca, jaundice, and anaemia, those of 
other stones or clay are inauspicious , those of wood 
wholesome, invigorating, and poison-destroying " 
Coming down to latei times, viz , the Buddhist period, 
we find metallic vessels in universal use, as they are 
at the present day 

Most of the household utensils in India are at the 
present time made of metal They take the place 
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of porcelain, glass, and silver plate in a European 
household. As a matter of course neb men can 
alone afford to have gold and silver plate The 
manufacture of household articles in precious metals 
13 therefore limited to onl> a few places but that in 
brass and copper forma an extensive industry prac 
Used all over the country The uses to which brass 
and copper are put are almost endless and the shapes 
and patterns of vessels made of them are often very 
elegant, somebmes grotesque and cunous. 

Such shapes had their origin in shells of fruits 
like those of the gourds, leaves of trees liLe those of 
the lotus and Illy, and bones and boms of animals used 
for houaehold utensils in primitive times The ongi 
nal arbdes made of gourds, leaves arc sbll in use 
We hold them sacred, and employ them for religious 
purposes Our religious ascetics, who devote their life 
in reading the sacred books and making pilgnmagcs all 
over India, still use the gourd shell {famandalei) for 
their water vessel cschewnng its harder and stronger 
imitation m brass We sbll make platters nnd cups of 
leaves on which \vc occasionally cat our food nnd 
the water poured out of a hollowed rhmpceros horn 
IS the most acceptable to the gods and the manes 
Tlius conser\-atism here ns elsewhere has made a 
compromise with age knowledge nnd progress flit 
by bit it has had to give way nnd to rcluctantl) allow 
the development of the leaf platter into stone pbltcr 
stone platter into da> platter clay platter into vrood 
platter, and wood platter Into copper nfatter fly 
this time however its patience was well exhausted and 
when the early Ajyans in tbclr exploring ramblrv 
through the Ilimalapn slopes discovered copper ind 
hailed It as an appropriate substance for the manufac 
ture of useful articles, conservatism found in it a more 

substantial ground than that afforded by woo<l rbv or 

stone to rcalit an) further onsbughi u|wn ii> time 
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honoured habits It refused to move any further, and 
set its face strongly against any fresh discoveries. Yet, 
when gold and silver came into the Aryan world 
their claims could not be ignored, and not only an 
exception w^as made in their favour, but, as in other 
countries, they got the first and second place among 
the metals known to man. Copper, however, is still 
held as the purest of all inferior metals, and until 
recently all the sacrificial vessels were entirely made 
of copper. But for ordinary household purposes 
the Hindus have long since given preference to the gold 
coloured brass, and vessels made of it have now come 
into use in religious ceremonials in many parts of India 
Its purity has been further established by its 
immunity from defilement by the touch of a low caste 
man But the difficulty of keeping brass clean 
and shining soon became rather a laborious task 
to the early Hindus, and they had therefore to dis- 
cover a method of toughening it, better to resist the 
climatic influences of a hot country like India The 
result IS the kdnsd or phuly a form of bell-metal or 
white brass, composed of four parts of copper to one of 
tin Brass usually contains three parts of copper to 
one of zinc. It is extensively used in the manufacture 
of plates, cups, and drinking glasses Bell-metal is, 
however, an article of which the purity is rather ques- 
tionable, for it easily gets defiled by the touch of a 
man from whose hands you cannot take water with 
safety to your caste. Muhammadans in India as a rule 
prefer copper vessels, which they get tinned. The 
household articles generally made of brass are sacri- 
ficial utensils, cooking pots, water vessels, plates, cups, 
,and drinking glasses, spittoons, smoking bowls, betel- 
holders, betel-nut cutters, scent-sprinklers, lamps, 
antimony-holders, bird-cages, bells, inkstands, pen- 
cases, &c. 
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As stated before, goldeo cups arc mentioned m the 
earliest of Hinda twks, vta^ the Rtg-Veda Later 
books also offer abundant evidence to shew that 
golden plates were m use in India from very early 
times. The custom followed m ancient India of mat., 
mg presents in large golden traj^ is well rendered 
by Sir Edwin Arnold m hia Light of Asia in de 
scribing the reioicmgs that took place at Kapilavastu 
on the birth of pnoce Siddhdrtha — 


Moreover from came raerchant men 
Bnn^ng, on tiding* of ht* birth nch clfis 
In golden traji — goat •howla, and noni and Jade 
Tunose* <nwng *ky tint wovTin %'tbs. 

It is not known whethcrany old specimen of gold or 
Silver work now exists in the country The chief 
repositones of such articles, ns , the palaces of (he 
pnnees and the temples of gods hare in later 
times passed through so man) Mcissitudes, that most 
of the plates and jeweller) most have found their 
way to the melting pot Even if any article has 
by chance escaped this wreck of time its date 
cannot be easily ascertained In a country where 
history has usurped the pn\Tlcgcs of Accord 

Ing to SlrJjcorgc Btrdwood the oldest example of 
a really ancient work is a gold casket found within n 
Buddhist tope near JofliUibad The casket containrd 
somecopper coins which shewed that the monument 
w'as built about fifty > ear* bcTorc Chnst Sir George 
Birdwood thus describes the gold casket — * 


• The upper and Vrtxr nmn of the casket arc fto Mc%\ % \h 

Dalunitttcs In flllcmaifcm *Hh n rajwnl tIcAice rr^t ir;- ihe 
trivatja or curl on the bfcart of fipurc^ of \ i^Snu atvt Kn hna i 
and between these fe»elled Dnes the whole c^ramJcrtvc^ rf If'" 
casket Is dindcd into ticH nches m^hnn no (wt- f 
rcprescfticd t»tce over The rthes flic fonued t> a tenetw 
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flat pilasters supporting finelj -turned arches, circular below and 
peaked abo\ c, between \\ hich are figures of cranes with out- 
stretched ^\lngs The i^holc executed in the finest style of 
beaten {repoussd) goldsmiths’ uork ” 

The gold casket belongs to the India Ofhee Library 
and has been lent for exhibition in the Indian Section 
of the South Kensington Museum. 

The manufacture of gold and silver plate must be 
an industry of a very limited extent. The abolition 
of native.Indian courts has no doubt told heavily on 
the trade, and its revival cannot be hoped for until 
the heavy import duty levied in England upon such 
articles is removed. 

Most of the jewellers in Bengal can imitate gold 
and silver plate of any form or pattern, but the de- 
mand for such work is small, and except at Dacca and 
Cuttack they are not made unless specially ordered. 
The filigrain work of Dacca and Cuttack is celebrated 
for its fineness and delicacy. It is made in the 
same way as filigrain jewellery described in a pre- 
vious page The articles made are generally scent- 
holders, rosewater sprinklers, card-cases, Htikkas 
- (smoking bowls), &c. The cost of labour is high, and 
equals, or in the case of specially good work exceeds, 
the price of the silver. Trays, plates, drinking glasses, 
and other articles of a similar nature are made of 
beaten silver. A filigrain betel-box, with pendants, 
a scent-holder, and a rosewater sprinkler would cost 
about R800 Two scent-holders, consisting of an 
ornamental centre-piece with a receptacle on the top 
for the scent, were sent from Cuttack to the Calcutta 
International Exhibition, on which the price put was 
^3,078 A card-case from the same place would 
cost about R25, a basket R55 , a cigar-case R84 , a 
tray R68, &c Silver articles are also made at 
Murshidabad, A curious pipe was sent from this 
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place to the Calcutta. International Exhibition. It 
had a smaJI flower at its apexj which revolved as each 
puff of smoke was drawn A pair of cnnously 
shaped ewers was sent to the same Exhibition from 
Darjiling The work was Tibetian and the ewers 
were used in Buddhist relipous services for holding 
flowers Sir George Birdwood in bis ‘ Indoitnal 
Arts of India ’ states that at Chittagong “ the manu 
factnre of vessels in gold and silver is a growing in 
dustry but the gold and silver smiths there can 
only execute plain work to pattern and do not seem 
to nave any designs of their own No specimens of 
Chittagong work were howc\’er sent either to the 
Calcutta Intemationaf Exhibition or the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition The industry therefore 
must bo of an lon^iricant character SiKer and 
gold plate and jewellerj of both European and Indian 
patterns are now extensnely made id the suburbs of 
Calcutta* The trade has onl^ been Intel) cstab* 
lisbed by men who, in addition to their native 
education rccei\cd a training in the European 
jewellers shops at Calcutta A no^cIty m silver 
work is the siKcr fish neatl) and ingeniousK made 
in many places in Bengal notably at Kharakpur in 
the MonghvT District DarbhingS Rdnchi and Bod 
IQ the Hil] btates of Onssa. It is used os a scent 
holder and the local pnee is R7 each A collection 
ofsiUer fish from Kharakpur has been sent to tiic 
Glasgow IntcmalJonal Exhibition 

In the Northwestern Frovinccs Lucknow and 
Rdmpur arc the two pnncipal places where gold and 
sjUcrplatc Is made articles turned out arc gener 

ally oJthc same dc^cnntion as those manufactured at 
Dacca and Cuttack, but of late they Iia\e taken to 
making things for European use, hke tea nets 
saucers lall-cclbr^ sugar basins and milk poll The 
style of workisdiJIcfcnt here, and there laa coojKlcf 
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able variety in the designs. Some of the work is in 
plain silver, and some is ornamental. In some 
the ornaments are engraved, ^\llllc in others they are 
beaten out (reJ>oussJ). Silver gilt articles are also 
made at Lucknow Sir George Birdwood states that 
“ Lucknow was once famous for its vessels of mived 
gold and silver, but since the abolition of the native 
court of Oudh, their production, as of all the other 
sumptuary arts of this once royal and renowned poly- 
technical city, has steadily declined.’' A collection 
of Lucknow silver work has been sent to the Glasgow 
International Exhibition The names of patterns 
commonly known at Lucknow are the hunting pat- 
tern, jungle pattern, Kashmir pattern, rose pattern, 
snake pattern, snake and Swdvn pattern A silver 
betel-case, with nut-cutter, cups, spoon, &c , would 
cost about R6o, a silver goblet R50 to R60, a 
silver drinking glass ^50 , a mug of hunting pattern 
with arches, R22 , ditto of jungle pattern, R16, a 
bowl of hunting pattern, R78 , a tea-pot of jungle 
pattern, R76 , a sugar-basin, R20 , a cream jug, R15 , 
a toilet bottle, R21, &c. A little silver plate is made 
of Rampur pattern in the District of Sitapur , but it 
appears to be an imitation of European work, turned 
out by a local goldsmith at the desire of the wealthy 
landlord of the place. Silver fish is made at Faizabad 
and Hdmirpur that made in the former place has a 
golden head Silver toys representing animals are 
made at Gokul in the Muttra District These articles 
are used as scent-holders. 

In the Panjab, articles of a similar nature like those- 
made in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces are 
made at Delhi, Kapurthala, Jallandhar, Amritsar, and 
Lahore. Mr Kipling states — 

“ There is said to be only one exclusively silversmith at Delhi 
who regularly produces objects of any size The ordinary 
silversmiths who are to be found in every village and town 
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confine tficmstlvea pnndpally to ornament* and are frcqnenUf 
qofte *3 much nJc««f«lerKier» aj sraBcera. Large octets are 
made for native coerta frequently by a workman n-Ho, after tbo 
old feudal fashion la a State *q va nL There 1* not raudi 
demand for plate m the European sense, and vhen rt U wanted 
in the form of tray-s plate* cups, Aalluj ehhllam* household 
utensils, and teraj^o ornament*, the work ia often tmdertaken % 
a Taliytir who habUoafiy a-orloi fn copper and nbo works at a 
cheaper rate than the aih'enBntlh proper 

Mr Baden PoweH does not speak veryhfgUy of the 
Panjdb sn\*er vessels. He characterises them as 
radeand wanting jn finish* He farther states — 

The tdver vessels Itj use In rfcb men * hoates are the ut^ert 
iWngi imaginable ; all that U n'artteJ U to have pure 
doll, white and heaiy Polishing silver and tno contrast 
of bn^t and ftosted sflvcr. 1* unknown and hardly appre- 

But be praises the great deltcacT and Ingenutty 
displayed in ^'chasing ornamenting, and engrav 
mg patterns on the \*anous articles The articles 
made at Amntsarare ot the Kashmir 8 t)le in fact 
they are mostly made by Koshroins settled in that 
(aty A *it\er Ink and pen case in this 
work was sent to the Corento) nod Indian Hxhlbl 
lion A siher box with lock and key andasllier 
chair made at Amritsar were sent to the Calcutta 
International Exhibition In the Lahore Exhibition 
•was shown a silver casket, omatnented with (Tower, 
done in a sort o( repeuss/ work TTic only other 
place, besides Amntsar, nhich contributed sped 
mens of siher ware to the last two great LxM 
billons VIS, the Calcutta and the Colonial, h 
PatiiUL To the first it contributed two slUcr ^ili 
water \C 5 sels v:doed al R133 and to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition \ contributed a pair of 
srrmlar articles These tver\s arc of Hindu pailcrn 
used like Ibe Musalman Aft^U for drinking water 
and domestic purposes To the Lahore Exhibl 
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tion of 1S70, Lahore, Ludhiand, KapurLliala, and the 
Hill»6tates sent many silver articles, but evidently 
the ware made in those places was not considered of 
sulhcient importance to be displayed in the last 
two Exhibitions mentioned above. But still, the 
articles which Kapurthala exhibited at Lahore must 
ha\e been very curious. They consisted of dates 
imitated in siher, and a scries of vessels of glass cover- 
ed with silver work. Mr. B.iden Pow'cll stated that 
only tw'O men knew' how' to make this kind of work, 
one of w'hom resided at Kapurthala and the other at 
Amritsar “ The stems of the glass and the rim arc 
covered with siher gilt and flowered (not filigree 
work), and the bowl W'lth a covering of silver net, 
made of fine ware. Drinking cups and vases are 
made in this w^ay.” 

Kashmir is famous for its parcel gilt silver w'arc. 
The patterns consist of small sprigs of leaves ham- 
mered out in relief all over the vessel. Sometimes 
the ground is silver and the sprigs are parcel gilt, 
it IS then knoAvn as the Gangd-Jainund, pattern. 
This Gangd-Jamund is a favourite pattern with 
Indian artists, which they love to introduce into 
all sorts of manufactures. It got its name from the 
two rivers Gangd (Ganges) and Jamund (Jumna), 
w'hich between them enclose a tract of land in Upper 
India known by the name of Doab or “Tw'o-Waters ” 
The colour of the waters that the Ganges carries down 
to the sea is described in the books as Avhite, while 
those of its tributary the Jumna deep blue. Hence 
when on the same article patterns of two colours 
meet or run side by side, the vessel is described to 
be of Gangd~Janiund pattern The vessel which the 
Kashmir artisans generally made was the Surdhtj 
a w'ater goblet of very ancient and extremely elegant 
form Plates, goblets, cups, and other articles are 
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now produced Sir George Birdwood thus dcscnbps 
Kaahjnir silver work — 

The best kocnm is the pared gilt Blier work of Ksshmlr 
wbidi i» almost confined to the production of the writer ve ss e ls 
or ardhu copied from the cl^ goblets In use throoghout the 
Twrtbern parts of tbe Panjib. Tlieir d^ant shapes and deli- 
cate trac^ graven tbraogh the^kling to the dead white sflrcr 
beknr whidi softens the Imrtre oftho gold to a nearly radiance 

f tva a most charming efiect to this refined ana graceful work 
t is an art said to hair’s been imported by the Afoghnls but 
mfluenced by the naturnl supmonty of the people of the Kash- 
mir vaHw over aD other onentaU In elaborating decornlivo 
detaib of good design whether in metal work tu^mered and 
cot, or enamelling or weaving Cops are also mode m this 
work and trays of a very pretu focr- co rnered pattern the cor 
nsra being shaped like Muhammadan oroh. Among the 
Wnco of Wales Indian presents there is a tray with six cups 
and saucers In ruddy gold ' which is an exqojslio example of if>e 
goldsmiths art of Kashmir There is also in the iVinco of 
wales* collection a remarkable candelabrum m silver giU from 
Snnagnr shaped Gke a conventional tree and ornamented an 
over with the cresceut and (lame device and hanging fishes 
Its dedgn bdngevidently derived throoch Persia from a Turko- 
man ongmaL candelabra seen In Hindu temples eon^anlly 
take this tree form without the odditton of the sjTuboJs of the 
sky and ether j and trees of soLd and silver represent 

ing the mango or any other tree oikI of all fixes arc common 
decorations m Hindu bouses. 
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under British rule. The District still, ho^\ ever, pos- 
sesses good goldsmiths and siKersmiths, whoso work 
is marked by the strongest local character.'’ The 
industry seems now to ha^e entirely perished, for not 
only were no specimens sent to the recent Exhibi- 
tions, but no mention of it has been made by the 
Pro\incial officer in his report to the Government of 
India on the art-manufactures of the Provinces 

Naturally, like Kashmir and Kach, Rajputana, with 
its nati\c courts, affords great encouragement to the 
manufacture of gold and silver plate, A very fine 
collection of such w'ork was sent from Tonk to the 
Jaipur Exhibition, to wdiich the Jury aw'arded the first 
prize, for, as they said, they “were good in design as 
well as in execution,” and also because they w'cre “ the 
best and most characteristic present ” The collection 
consisted of open work caskets, a large scent-holder, 
with numerous receptacles for perfumes arranged 
like flow'er-buds on a tree, betel-holders, rosew'atcr 
sprinklers, and other articles kept in the houses of 
w'ealthy men in this country Some of these articles 
have been described as “of plain silver, embossed or 
pierced in bold floral or geometrical designs,” while 
the greater part of them “ w'ere also parcel gilt, 
and the judicious and artistic manner in which 
the gold w^as employed greatly increased the beauty 
of the plate, and w^as well calculated to produce a 
rich effect in the conditions under which it is usually 
seen, namely, in a Durhar or public assembly, 
where minute examination is impossible ” Many 
of the articles would, ''however, bear a closer examina- 
tion, as they were well finished and the designs were 
beautifully executed The workmen who made the 
Tonk plate were all Hindus, residents of Chabr^, Pir- 
awd, and Sironj. Gold and silver plate made at Jaipur 
IS noted more for its massiveness, with occasional 
grace of form, than for the elaboration of its surface 
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now produced Sir George Birdwood thus descnbps 
Kasbinir silver work — 

** Tbs best kncr^m U the parcel gflt silver work of Kashmir 
which Is almost confined to the production of the water x-easels 
oc turihu copied from the di^ goblets In use thronghoct the 
northern parts of the PanJib* Their elegant shapes and deh 
cate tnuasy graven throogh the gilding to the dead white nJx-er 
below which softens the hfftro of the gold to a nearly radiance, 

f ive* a most tJmnnhig effect to this refined and gracefnl m'ork. 

t IS an art said to have been Imported by the ftiughuls, but 
influenced by the natural superiority of the people of the I^h- 
mir viiley over all other oncntaii In elaborating dccorabre 
details of good design whether in metal work, hammered and 
cut or enamelling or weaving Cup* are also made in this 
work and trays a a very pretty four-cornered pattern the cor 
ners being shaped Eke tfu Klnhammadan orclu Among the 
Pnnce of Wale* Indian presents there a a tray mth six cups 
and saucers in ruddy gold,' which ts an Cucgmsitc example of the 
goldsmiths art of Kiuhitur There is aao In the nnnce of 
Wales* collection a remarkable candelabrum in tDvcr giU from 
Snnagor shaped (ike a conN’entionai tree and ornamented alt 
o\’cr »ith the crescent and flame de\tce and hanging fishes, 
»l* derign bdngevtdenUy derived ihroueh Persia from a Turko- 
man ongmaL candelabra seen in Hindu temples constantly 
lake this tree form without the addition of the sj-mbots of the 
sky and ether I and trees of solid ^d and silver represent 
ing the mango or any other tree and of all s«ea arc common 
decoralionj m Hindu booses-” 


A very fine cofieefton of Kaahmir siKer work has 
been sent to the Glasgow International Exhibition 
It IS gcncrall} sold bj tveijjbt, the local |iricc bring 
Ui 4 per /o/(f of I ho grains The wmc mrn who 
make enamelled copper articlei also make tlic silver 
v^re, TTie two men at present noted for this kind 
^ T Hablbju of Snnagar 

An, aViJjfinW Cenlnl PronncM wa- rormeiljr 
SI A, article i*-' fi'’'*' 

u.cH r.lc tic I''' Art-nl Indij 

and domesite d tintllic iriirlcsliarr lo-l murli of (trlr 
and domcsl/c j^nund for ihcit -rto 
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under British rule. The District still, however, pos- 
sesses good goldsmiths and silversmiths, whose work 
is marked by the strongest local character ” The 
industry seems now to have entirely perished, for not 
only were no specimens sent to the recent Exhibi- 
tions, but no mention of it has been made by the 
Provincial officer in his report to the Government of 
India on the art-manufactures of the Provinces 

Naturally, like Kashmir and Kach, Rajputana, with 
its native courts, affords great encouragement to the 
manufacture of gold and silver plate, A very fine 
collection of such Avork was sent from Tonk to the 
Jaipur Exhibition, to which the Jury awarded the first 
prize, for, as they said, they “were good in design as 
well as m execution,” and also because they were “ the 
best and most characteristic present ” The collection 
consisted of open work caskets, a large scent-holder, 
with numerous receptacles for perfumes arranged 
like flower-buds on a tree, betel-holders, rosewater 
sprinklers, and other articles kept in the houses of 
wealthy men in this country Some of these articles 
have been described as “of plain silver, embossed or 
pierced in bold floral or geometrical designs,” while 
the greater part of them “were also parcel gilt, 
and the judicious and artistic manner in which 
the gold was employed greatly increased the beauty 
of the plate, and was well calculated to produce a 
rich effect in the conditions under which it is usually 
seen, namely, in a Durbar or public assembly, 
where minute examination is impossible ” Many 
of the articles would, '"however, bear a closer examina- 
hon, as they were well finished and the designs were 
beautifully executed The wo'SljnjpT^ who made the 
Tonk plate were all Hindus, resid^iits of Chabrd, Pir- 
aw^, and Sironj. Gold and silver' plate made at Jaipur 
is noted more for its massi-^eness, with occasional 
grace of form, than for the ^boration of its surface 
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oroament.^^ Jaipur baa now under its employ an 
artisan from Alwar named Nand Kishor, who received 
his education at the Government Engineenog College 
in Rurku He has introduced a new style of surface 
decoration, vis , of engraving figures on the plate in 
such a way as to imitate m metal the clothing oT human 
beings, natural fur of animals and the feathers of 
birds But m the opinion of Dr Hendley, ^'such 
^vorlc, clever as it is is unsuitable to silver, tnough on 
fl^ld perhaps it is more excusable, as the \'alue of the 
latter metal would prevent frequent ase and therefore 
much cleaning " Larger articles, such os thrones and 
staves of canopies, are made at Jaipur in precious 
metals At Bogru, a toum In the Jaipur State sil\cr 
plate IS made on a moderate scale by a local gold 
smith. A handsoraciy designed cup, with a cover 
ending m a spout, carried off the second pnxe at the 
Jaipur Exhibition The MahSrdid of Alu‘ar has a 
number of silversmiths m his employ, who turned out 
several specimens of filtgrain ana chased work for the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition As usual, the articles 
made are tumblers cups saucers, tea pots UuHas 
betel holders, and other things suitable for a noble 
mans house in India Processions wlh figures of 
men and animals, carnages and other accessories arc 
often beautifull) engraved on the silver tumblers and 
enps, the designs of ^hicb arc generally admired 
For silver articles the charge for vvorkmanship is 
eight annas per ioli (180 grains) Gold articles of a 
similar description arc made for the Slate by gold 
smiths m the pay of the Chief Patan a town in the 
Sttfeerf /nr.its crane 

shaped I r wttlnUcr Such scent dbtrihulors 

kre vervjg^it^ gt made here thej contain irorn la 
ounceV^^, tu' uds of silver and are sold ny 
■wf,cJ*iterniid that ncc being RCo per It Perfume 
o the lomblcrs, cupv, t/uitsi aa 1 
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smoking bowls with covers and silver chains hang- 
ing from them are also made at Patan, and sold by 
weight at the same rate of price Nor is the little 
State of Bik^nir, though seated among the sands 
of a howling desert and remote from the roads and 
railwa)’^s of modern Indian civilisation, any way be- 
hind m this sumptuary art, for which Kach on one 
side and the sister States of Rajputana on the other 
have acquired a celebrity among the wealthy classes 
of India. On the other hand, her very inaccessibility 
attracted towards her a large number of peaceful mer- 
chants, who left their homes m the north and south 
to escape the extortion of the later Muhammadan 
kings and the pillage of the Marhattas bent upon de- 
stroying the Musalman empire in India. The wealth 
they brought with them or which they now remit from 
the distant cities where they trade at the present day, 
contributed largely to the development of this and 
other art-manufactures of Bikdnir Excellent exam- 
ples of Bikdnir silver work thus occupied a prominent 
place both at Jaipur and in the later Exhibition in 
London. Among the collection shewn in the former 
Dr Hendley specially noticed an or drink- 

ing vessel, which was covered with an embossed 
floral design, and also a salver of silver niello^ in 
which the black outlines of the engraved pattern 
formed a strong contrast with the shining white of the 
silver ground. Illustrations of both these articles 
have been inqluded in the Jouriial of Indian Art 
Besides the objects mentioned above, silver is often 
employed in the manufacture ,of images, shrines of 
temples, trappings ancl harness of elephants, camels, 
and horses, maces or chobs which peons carry as 
insignia of the high portion of their masters, bed- 
stead legs, swinging cots, and other articles where- 
ever it is possible for wealth to make a display 

Work almost similar to that made in Upper India 
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and Rajputana is done at Gwalior, Rimpari in the 
Indor State, and Dhar, Alipnri, and Chbatrapur in 
Central India. TTie articles made at Gwalior and 
Rdmpnri have a great reputation for their su 
penor design and n^nencss of execution, those of 
the latter chiefly consisting of silver repousii work 
ornamented with gold Dhar makes an ingenious rose 
water sprinkler in the form of a bird, which can be 
had for kdo 

But no part of India is more celebrated for its 
work m precious metals than Kach in the Bombay Pre 
sidency The interest lately created among Enro- 
peans in the art manufactures of India has enhanced 
the demand for such articles, and the industry would 
have a great future before it if ever the Government 
of England could be induced to abolish the import 
duty on ^Id and sflver plate The increase in the 
demand nos not produced in this case the usual 
degeneration in tne design and execution of the 
articles turned out This is probably due to the fact 
that those who can afford to pay the pnee of silrer 
can also afford to pay for good workmanship The 
same rule does not apply to orass, t\ ood, or stone up- 
on which travellers pounce In order to cany with them 
a simple memento of their visit to the continent of 
India. The^ want something cheap vNilh the renuta 
tion of having been cut and carved b> the doik) 
hands of men vho live In this fabled land They 
care little for that ivhich has received a \i\id imprcs 
sion upon it of the oncntal miod (hat Intuitively 
conceives the correct hoes of beautj and paticnll) 
guides the dexterous liand to bring them out in a 
concrete form Dholka, N^ragram Ahmadahad. Jund 
gad and other places in Gujrdt were former!) famous 
for their plate, but Kach has now taken them all 
under its wing and whether such articles are 
at Bombay, foona or Ahmadnagar the) all go I/ 
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the name of “ Kach silver ware ” A large collection 
of this ware, consisting of salvers, mup, milk-jugs, 
card-cases, &c., has been sent to the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition. Over and above the price of 
gold or silver, the charge for workmanship prevail- 
ing m Kach is from a quarter of a rupee to tivo rupees 
pS told (180 grains) for gold, and from two annas to 
eight annas per told for silver. 

In the Madras Presidency gold and sih er wares are 
made at Dindigul, Palai in Madura District, God^ivari, 
Tanjore, Tirupati in North Arcot District, Cochin, 
and Vizianagram. Articles in solid silver are also 
made in the Madras School of Art, from wdiich a 
candlestick designed after the manner of a native 
Hindu lamp, a w^ater-vessel in solid silver, chased 
and ornamented, and a spoon, wuth a bowd supported 
by parrots, the stem ending with a five-headed snake 
overshadowing the Ltngam, were sent to the Colo- 
nial and Indian Exhibition A card-case, a scent- 
casket, and a bouquet-holder of filigrain work, a betel- 
nut box with fluted and embossed ornamentation, and 
a shallow silver bowd with fluted sides and chased 
_ centre, were sent to the above Exhibition by the 
Mahdrajd of Cochin, while the Prince of Vizianagram 
contributed elephant seats (how^dahs) and trappings 
for elephants and horses used on ceremonious occa- 
sions Among the presents made to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales while he was in India 
was a shrine screen, of old Madras pierced and 
hammered silver, which in Sir George Birdwood’s 
opinion “is a wonderful example of manipulative 
dexterity ” 

There is some originality in the form of trays, 
^^®°^'^oiders, betel-boxes, water-goglets, cups, and 
omer articles made by the gold and silver smiths of 
Mysore, and they display a considerable amount of 
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delicacy and ingenuity m chasing ornamenting, md 
engraving the patterns For superior workmanship 
in silver, the wages equal the value of the metal 
used, and in gold one half its value Among the 
presents made to the Pnnce of Wales was a beautiful 
golden tray the nm and cover of which 'arc da 
Dorately cnnched with embossed flowers and leaves 
whfle the bottom is left plain, excepting the veil 
proportioned border and a centre panel of flowery 
geometncal design, which is enchased, so as not to 
interfere wnth its necessaij flatness of surface," 
Scent bottles and caskets of filigrain work arc made 
at Travancore, and silver wire is often employed for 
the decoration of cocoanot shells, Zelgandal and 
Auran^bad are tha only places h Ualdntbad noted 
for their silver ware The articles are made in fill 
grain work 

Burma sflver work is ^dually attracting the alien 
tion of the outside world The following account of 
it has been taken from a report furnished by lifr 
Tilly to the Government of India — 

••The •nrer work o{ Dorma is mach Ihooghi of bj rennoi 
uttrs afi o%Tr the workJ and onder Che guidance of Eoropeinj 
it Is being impfo\-e<l, whllo Ihe nalionaJ chiracicn'^tic^ »rc 
loaloaslj u re se ned The *‘ork b hammered omboieed 
chased, and car red and •ometiraes cut into opm iracm Uit 
It b afl made In exactly theaameway It can be appi rd ir> 
an> shape and Eoropean pallenn are «ten cowed »iih (he 
BtOTTicsc work I bot the native demand 1* cntirrh for arirflm 
of ilraple shape sxKh os large rotmd bov»Ii mkhout emrr or 
legs, beiel*boi«, small ov-aJ limt**boxei and mch I ke Mere 
intriate shapes ikrre made for ove In Ihe palace at Msn« 
daisy The Durman artbi ircats rlv'W in the rght oa) 
obtainirg Ihe grralrrt effect that ihe nature of the matmal 
allows. ThemofkU cither simpl> emlywrd and chatnf o' 

In additJo^lhebacVproard maj be cut into openiraccty ar I a 
bombbed lining placed *uhin Th » *«Q l< U^irr Bwlrr*! I 
oficr reading how an ordinary Ixml b made The 

«hen giving hii order paM for the sjvrrof »1 ch tl^ I •*! « 

tobem^e and the rupees arc me ttd dirtn m a crtK l.^- 
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a charcoal fire If, however, the work js to bo very good, 
belter sil\cr IS bought and is purified o\ or a flaming fire in a 
flat buml-claj saucer Work is paid for by w eight and can be 
obtained at from eight annas to one rupee eight annas per 
rupee weight, the worst work IS dear at eight annas, for it is 
then equnalcnt to ordinary Indian work, which is said to cost 
much less, but the best or maslcr-silvcrsmith’s work is decidcd- 
1} cheap at one rupee eight annas, and the artists will not give 
It wilhngl} ” 

In Burma plain polished cups are also sometimes 
made of a mixture of half gold and half brass It 
produces a beautiful colour, which is said never to 
vanish. 


Enamelled Ware. 

The art of enamelling as practised in India has 
already been described under the head of jewellery. 
Jaipur occupies the pre-eminent place in this branch of 
Indian art-manufactures. It is an old industry in this 
beautiful city of many beautiful handicrafts The 
oldest example of Jaipur enamel is the crutch staff 
on which Mahdrdjd Mdn Singh leaned when he 
stood before the throne of the Emperor Akbar at 
the close of the sixteenth century “ It is fifty-two 
inches in length, and is composed of thirty-three 
cylinders of gold arranged on a central core of 
strong copper, the whole being surmounted by a 
crutch of light-green jade set with gems. Each of 
the thirty-two upper cylinders is painted in enamel 
with figures of animals, landscapes, and flowers The 
figures are boldly and carefully drawn by one who had 
evidently studied in the School of Nature, the colours 
are wonderfully pure and brilliant, and the work is 
‘ executed with more skill and evenness than anything 
'we see at the present day” Of modern articles of 
note may be mentioned the round plate presented to 
the Prince of Wales. It took four years to complete 
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described as parcel gilt silver enamel, coloured dark 
blue and enamelled green The patterns are chiefly 
conventional flowers inparcels, scrolls, and geo* 
metncal diaper work The general effect was nch 
and handsome This work does not reauire fre<3uent 
finng It 18 probably of the same ongin as the Mul 
tan enamel ’ The art of enamelling in Kangra is 
chiefly devoted to personal ornaments Small wine 
cups m enamelled silver were formerly made for 
Native Chiefs They are still made to a limited 
extent. The Kangra enamel is remarkable for its ex 
cellcnce of blue. A little enamelling of the Kangra 
style IS also done in Kula, chiefly on articles of jewel 
Icry 

In the North-Western Provinces, Benares has long 
been famous for ita enamel in cold The industry is 
on the decline, and is now only done to order A little 
enamelling Is also done at Lucknow and Rdmpur 
The pnees of such articles vary from R25 to Ri 000 
A splendid example of Lucknow enamel m the shape 
of a Hukka, ^va3 sent to the Calcutta Intemalion-U 
Exhibition A similar example of Lucknow work was 
sent to the Jaipur EhthibiUon by the Rewa State. It 
was made of silver the blue and enamelled grounds 
contrastiDgbeautifully intb the flowers of white spinel 

An imitation green enamel is made At Praldbgarh 
In Rajputana The process of manufacture is not 
known, as it is a secret jcalouslj kept by two or 
three families who practise the art. Sir George Bird 
wood thinks that It is done apparenti) h\ melting n 
thick lajer of green enamel on a plate of fmrninhrd 
gold and, >vbilcltisslillhot,covcringllwilh thin gold 

rat Into mythological or hunting or other pleasure 
scenes in which amid a delicate network of florul 
cd scTolU, elephanU tigers, deer, peacock^ dorr* 
and parrots arc the shaiics most con^p cuou t> repre 
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m while the metal is hot and then burnished This 
IS, ho^^ever, expensne, and “hence to meet the de- 
mand of the needy, and of the tourist, who likes a 
good deal for his money, the workman makes his 
gold adhere to outlines which have been prepared 
with a hie, and for the common kinds of work is even 
satished ^Mth using gold leaf.'^ In this kind of cheap 
^\o^k the ornaments are not onl)^ superhcial, but “the 
gold IS inferior, and the design wanting in character, 
and too diffuse.” 

The manufacturers often take a great pride to form, 
b}' a skilful inla}^ of the vire, verses from the Kurin, 
spells, poetical passages, and prayers for good fortune 
and prizes at an Exhibition Thus a shield may 
contain an Arabic spell worn as a talisman by good 
Musalmans for protection from all evils and cure 
for diseases which flesh is subject to Verses like 
the following from the Gtihstdn might also be fre- 
quently seen — 

^hdn ai baridar na manad bakhsh , 

Dil andar Jahin Afri band o bas 
Makun takiyi bar umr duniyi o pusht, 

ICih bisiir kas chun tu panvard o kusht 

“ O brother, the world is transitory,' therefore put your 
faith in the Creator , do not rely upon life and the 
world, for many like you lived and died ” 

The following are the names of the principal arti- 
sans who sent their goods to the Glasgow Interha- 
tional Exhibition and the value of their articles — 
Ismail Mistri, R430 , Khurshid Ahmad and Faiz 
Ahmad, R 1,287, Muhammad- Din, R210 , Sharif- 
Dm, R405, Sultin Bakhsh, R378, Ghulim Husain, 
^^57 > Q^zi Ghulib-Din, R345 , Ramjin Mistri, 
R265 , Muhammad Husain, R200, Satr-ud-din 
Mistri, R311, Imim-ud-din, R540, Nizim-ud-din 
Mistri, R:305 , Ala-ud-din Mistri, R345 , Chirig-Din 
Mistri, R340 , Fazl Karim, R240, Ahmad Yar, R186, 
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Khod Yar R415, Fateh Dm R301 Fail Dm, 346, 
Kartn Ilahi, R675 , Ibrahim Mistn, R376 Sharf Dm, 
R330 Al^ Muh^mad, R330 Talab Dm, R165, 
Ghuldm Muhammad, R563 SulUn Muhammad 
R36a Mahtab Dm R232 Kutab-Dm, Ri8i Nabi 
Bakhsh R290 Hdji Abdur Rahman R693 Naiar 
Muhammad, Rr 350 Sharf Dm, R490 Mijdn 
Nathu, R455 JdQ Muhammad R336 Mohammad 
Bakhsh, R6ao Kutab Dm, R329 Buddha Mistn, 
R609 Badr ud Dm Mistn, K205 H4ji Karim 
Bakhsh Ra57 Hdji Muhammad Yar R 1,585 Umr 
ud-dm, R345 Muhammad Dm, R612 Mohammad 
Shanf R820 , Abdol Aziz, R819 Fateh Dm, Ri, 315, 
ficc &c 

The next place of importance \rherc damascened 
^^or^c IS largely done is Jaipur Knnes, scissors and 
betel nut cutters are decorated m Koft ^^ork at 
AUnot But there is only one man who is engaged 
m this kind of work, and he is employed by the Stale 
At Datidffsvord hilts, paper km\cs paper weights and 
other articles of similar nature are inlaid with gold 
vnre 

At Perambular in the Tnchmopol) District of 
Madras, \\'ater bottles made ol brass arc pomclimcs 
inlaid with patterns of zinc but as a rule the work is 
coarse and cluros) 

In Burma slUersmiths occasioning do a hille 
damascening either of siUcr or golden hlaclcncd 
copper, or siUer and bnss on Iron Tlic copper is 
blackened bj melting with fire per cent of gold and 
a little sulphur 


BUW Ware 

Another of dama^rrned ware n whal t 

known as llic iStdrt work. Tins pcculur an dcfurd 
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its name from the town of Bidar, its original home, 
which, according to tradition, was founded by a Hindu 
king of the same name, four centuries before the 
Christian era. The place lies about 75 miles to the 
north-west of Haidrabad, within the dominions of 
the Nizam Bidar n as long the capital of a Hindu 
kingdom of the same name, and after its subversion 
by the Muhammadans it continued to be the seat of 
Government under the Bahmani Dynasty of the 
Musalman sovereigns of Deccan. It is said that one 
of the Hindu kings of Bidar invented the manufacture 
of Bidj i ware, who used the articles to hold flowers 
and other offerings which he daily presented to his 
household ^ods Considerable improvements were 
introduced into the manufacture by his Hindu suc- 
cessors , but it attained its present state of excellence 
under the Muhammadans, who, wherever they went, 
not only gave great encouragement to the indigenous 
manufactures, but also imported from other parts of 
India, as well as from the chief seats of Musalman 
civilisation in Western Asia, new arts and industrial 
crafts. Like many other handicrafts of India, it 
declined with the downfall of the Muhammadan 
Empire, although it attracted the notice of men like 
Dr Heyne, Dr Buchanan Hamilton, Captain New- 
bald, Dr Smith, and others. Its decline as an indus- 
try was so complete that, in the Oudh Gazetteer^ the 
most comprehensive work on that province yet pub- 
lished, no mention is made of Bidn-ware among the 
manufactures of Lucknow, although for more than a 
century it flourished most in the capital of Oudh. Much 
has been done to encourage and promote this manu- 
facture, so far as the European market is concerned, 
by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce in 
the North-Western Provinces The exertions of the 
Department were greatly aided by the International 
Exhibitions held at Melbourne and Calcutta, Avhere 
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Indian art ware occupied a prominent place, by the 
local exhibitions at Simla, Calcutta, and Jaipur, where 
Bidn ware found an extensive sale and by the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition of London (1886) 


The most ordinary articles of Btdri i\-are are 
Hukkas or smoking bowls Surdhts or water goglcU, 
Pikddns or spittoons, Pdnd&ns or betel-cases, Ah~ 
khords ordnokingcups flower \asc3, tumblers platen 
trays, &c. Hukka is the general name for the \anous 
kinds of apphances whi< 3 i the natives of India cm 
ploy to smoke a prepared tobacco called Gurdku 
In many places the cocoanut shell Is employed for the 
purpose, an imitation of which is made of wood, 
brass or tin in North India, where owing to the dry 
ness of the climate, the actual shell docs not last long 
The two forms of Hukla-^Gurguri and Farsi— ^xt 
generally made of silver or baser metals in the decora 
tionof which CTeat ingenuity is often displaved These 
two forms of smokii^ bowls arc gencrall) oval in 
the middle wnth a flat round base having a hole on 
the top into which the lower end ol a tube made of 
hollow reed and ornamented with coloured cloth and 


lace, is tight!) inserted, and which serves the jmr 
pose of a pipe by which the tobacco is smoked The 
water-goglet, called Surdht n an article of cxlrcmcl) 
elegant shape and is in great demand but seldom put 
to any practical use Pitddn or spittoons are made 
of venous shapes and sues but are gcncrall) flat, with 
a wide mouth ThtPdnddn or bclcl*ease, Is an art! 
cle Indispensable to well to do Indnos who keep 
in it the leaves of Ptftr Betel sfierd arrea nut 
hmcj exfdamooT and oihee*^icrt^ irh/ch natnes 0/ 
eastern countries chew with or without toftacco 
leaf TTic ✓! iiAardU a small water vessel with a wide 
mouth For European us* flower vases, tumblers caps 
and saucers plates of various sires, tra)s, sall-ecllars 
and other articles arc made 
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At present, the four chief seats of Bidrt manufac- 
ture are Bidar itself, Lucknow in Oudh, Purnia and 
Murshidabad in Bengal The mode of manufacture is 
very nearly the same in all the places. The manufacture 
of Bidri-vfaxe. is earned on under a system of division 
of labour, the different processes being generally per- 
formed by three classes of people, viz,, the moulder, 
the carver, and the inlayer. The moulder prepares 
the alloyed metal, casts the vessel, and turns it to its 
proper shape by his lathe The carver engraves the 
patterns on the surface of the vessel, and the inlayer 
designs the patterns, inlays the ornament of gold 
or Silver, and finally colours and polishes the article. 
As stated before, the four notable seats of Btdrt 
manufacture are Bidar, Lucknow, Purnia, and Mur- 
shidabad. In Haidrabad the industry is still an im- 
portant one, as it commands an extensive sale owing 
to the practice prevalent in the State of presenting a 
set of Bidrt-'^zx^ to the bridegroom in time of mar- 
riage. “ No dowry is considered complete, among 
the better class of Muhammadans, unless a complete 
set of Bidrt-W3.xe, from bed-legs to a spittoon, is inr 
eluded. The high prices often render it necessary 
for the father of a family to begin his collection years 
before his daughter is marriageable " 

It IS not known when the art was brought into 
Lucknow and Purnia, but its manufacture at Mur- 
shidabad dates from the commencement of the 
present century, when it was introduced by one Mir 
lUhi Bakhsh. This IMhi Bakhsh had an apprentice 
named Lachhmi, whose son Munna L^l introduced 
many improvements in the manufacture, and at the 
time of his death, forty-five years ago, left the industry 
in a very flourishing condition But the District autho- 
rities state that it is now slowly perishing for want 
of encouragement. At present, the manufacture is 
almost entirely in the hands of Muhammadan arti- 
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eans, who are eight in nnraber, including a female 
named Lada At Bidar the trade is m the hands of 
Hindus of the Lingdvct sect At Pumia foar 
families of the Hindu braiier caste (Kinsdns) arc 
eng^ed m moulding and tomin^ Vrare, ^\ho 
live at Bellon a village four miles from the anl 
station of Pumia. The rest of the processes is 

S erformed in the old town of Pumm by several 
lindu castes such as the Sondrs (goldsmith), 
(labourers) and Sunns (wine sellers) as well as by 
Muaalmans At Lucknow the trade is in the hands of 
Muhammadans, who employ the broxiera to cast the 
mould and artisans to perform the rest of the ^ro^k 
In 1881 there were 13 men engaged in Btdrt manu 
facture m the town of Lucknow, who turned out 
ware of the estimated value of R4, 000 Next\car 
the number of manufacturers increased to 31 and the 
vTilue of the work to R4 500 The patterns are gener 
ally of a floral description more or less natural at 
and conventional in Upper India In Purnia 
the omaraentfl are sometimes of a Chinese character, 
which Sir George Birdwood simposes to Iiavc been 
introduced by wa) of Sikkim or uhulan In Lucknow, 
the figure of a fish is frequently introduced among 
the floral decorations to suit the taste of the Muham 


madan gentry of the place This device had its 
orimn in the fact that the laic kings of Oudh occu 
pymg the foremost rank among the nobihly of the 
Delhi Empire delighted in parading their Dignity 
of Fish {Mdht murdlth) which consnted ol the 
pnnlcgc of carrying before them in all stale proecs 
sions the representation of a fish, made of rortal and 
borne uwn a pole with two circular gill belN attarhrd 
to it This mark of distinction was formerK bestow 
cd only on nobles of the highest order and ihr last 
occasion on which an hmperor of f)clhi exercisru 
the pnMlcgc of conferring this honour was wf'-n 
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Slicili Alam hc'Jtowf’cl the dignity on Lord Lake. The 
Kings of Oiidh di*ipln)od this dignity not only in its 
legitimate form, hut cmplo}cd the fisli as an emblem 
oftheir high position in arts as ncll as in decorative 
architecture, and the figure of a partly natural partly 
con\cntional fish has found its way among the pat- 
terns with whicli the / manufacturers of Lucknow^ 
adorn their ware Two kinds of w-are are made in 
Purnia the best called G/in 7 ii, in w'hich the patterns 
are deeply set and well finished, the other called 
Kaind-bid 7 7 ^\n which the patterns are plainer and 
inferior in finish. A modified form of i57r/;;-w'ork 
called Zai bulnud, is made at Lucknow', in wdiich the 
patterns arc slightly raised and not set even with the 
surface as in the ordinary Bidrt-'wa.vQ This is an 
imitation of the encrusted copper and brass-ware, 
specially those of Tanjorc in South India, in which 
the white silver designs stand in relief on the red 
or yellow ground of the copper or brass vessels 
The process follow'ed in the manufacture of Za 7 bulana 
ware is nearly the same as that for the ordinary Bidri^ 
except that instead of excavating the patterns for the 
reception of the gold and silver plates, the orna- 
mental designs are raised above the surface and 
chased Occasionally gilt silver, instead of the genu- 
ine article, is used in covering the patterns of Zarbu- 
land work. 

The following may be stated as the prices of typical 
specimens oiBtdti ware — 

Bidarmamifactures — Teapoy R 195, spittoon R:i25; 
wash-hand basin R55, Surdhis R16 to ^30, flowei 
vases R22 to R45, trays R5 to R24 Lucknow plain 
- manufcictures. — Hukka R6 to R85, drinking glass 
with cover and plate ^42, spittoon R25, plate R8 tc 
R50 Ditto Zarhuland manufactures — Goblet R14, 
betel case R20, spittoon R35, Hukka R6 to R20, Avine 
glass R4, cup with co^e^ and saucer R40, drinking 
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glass with ditto R30 plate Ra2 Murshidabad and 
rurnia chiefly make Huhkas, the pnee of which is 
about R30 A Surdhi made in Pumia was priced 
at Ri I 


Bran and Copper Veatelsy 

Brass and copper vessels are used in India for 
domestic purposes instead of porcelain, class, andsil 
ver ware Brass consists of copper and iinc but a 
kind of bell metal having copper and Im for its compo- 
nent parts called Phul\x\ Upper India and Arfnw in 
Ben^ Is also largely employed in the manufacture 
of plates cups and annking vessels Ordinary da 
mertic utensils arc not decorated a« m consonance 
with the Hindu idea of punty, these arc retjnired to 
be scrubbed with earth or sand before being washed 
each time thev arc used Hindus gcncrall) use 
brass \esscls tor ordioarj purposes Muhammadans 
prefer tinned copper Bnss copper, or bell mclal 
vessels may be classed os aacnficial utensils, cooking 
utensils plates cups, and dnnklng vessels, and mis 
ccllancoos articles 

Sacnflcial vessels differ in diffcrcni parts of the 
counlrj not onl> in shape but m the metals m which 
they arc made On the Bengal side they arc gencnif) 
made of copper while m other parts of India brass u 
largclv cmplo)cd Bell mela! Is notconsidercil pure 
enough for such purposes \csscls used for piir|K>srs 
of worship consist chiefly of a water vessel shaived 
like the long petal of a plmtain flower, and H raUed 
jtosd A smallspoonof exactly the same shape Is kept 
along with il It is called ii#ii A bas,n T,ith a hlph 
nm called Ttfmrtfiund’tf In which the idol is hath d 
large pbtes to keep flowers and other offerings called 
Pushfa /fl/ra or 7 dt a stand to place the idol wh'*n 
being worshipped called Garur yrtsklha a lrJ»* 
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basinet ^\ith a handle to keep flowers, called 
small cups to hold sandaluood paste and other minor 
offerings , a single or many-mouthed lamp which is 
\\a\cd before the idol, these and many other small 
kniclc-nacks form the \\orshipping utensils A\hich 
are made of metal. The images of deities themselves 
are also made of brass and other metals, and consi- 
derable ingcnuit)’’ is often displayed in their manu- 
facture. A collection of such gods, specially of the 
old patterns if a^allable, must be Nery interesting to 
Europeans. These sacrificial vessels are often decor- 
ated ^\lth floral designs and figures of divinities. 
Ornaments are often profusely lavished on the Lotiv 
or C/iainbu, a water-vessel, and the Stnhusan or 
throne on which the image is kept. A detailed de- 
cription of a brass Lotd is given in the Jour 7 ial of 
Indian Aif (I, p 72) by Mr Rivett-Carnac, from 
which the following extract is made — 

“These gracefullj -shaped vases, of which a specimen is 
given in the engraMng, are chiefly to be met with in Benares, 
though they ma)' be occasionally found m the bazars of other 
large cities Until quite latel}' their significance had passed 
unnoticed, It is true they were known to be engraved with 
what were supposed to be Das-Avatdr, or ten incarnations of 
Vishnu , but a hasty glance at the grotesque figures was all 
that was vouchsafed them, and the value of the vases lay more 
in their nch colouring and delicacy of outline than in any merit 
accorded to them on account of their ornamentation One of 
the first was procured some ten years ago in Benares , a party 
had been made up to explore the bazar, and we came upon 
these objects, then unknown This first Chambu was of beauti- 
ful workmanship, composed of alternate copper and brass dia- 
gonals and squares, each square or diagonal enclosing an 
engraving of one of the ten incarnations ” 

In the above extract is incidentally mentioned the 
first notice which Benares ware received from Europe- 
ans Most kinds of ornamental brass work now made 
in India had their origin in religion, and their head- 
quarters were in places of pilgrimage, where large 
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qnired for the ceremony at the end of the worehip la 
kept 

Panchhrtt — A lamp in which clanfied butter is 
burnt before the idols. 

Pujd-pdira — Used for carrying to the temple 
flowers sandalwood paste, and other ingredients used 
for worship 

Tulast Vnnddnan —A flower pot for raatunng the 
sacred tulast {Octmum sanctum) pbnt 

P&v&k — It is a Gujrdt shape, and is used by the 
Gujrdtis as a support to the (high while taking meals 
in a squatting position 

A hanging lamp with a chain The 
chain 18 passed through ao iron nog fixed to the 
upper beam of \ door way frame and the hook at 
its end IS fitted into the largest of the links One 
lamp thus placed m a door way is sulKcient to light 
two adjoining rooms 

Karanda {hunkvdcbd) —Cox for keeping red 
powder which is applied by native women — both 
married and unmam^, not widows — to their fore 
heads It has two compartments in the lower is 
placed the red powder made by mixing turmeric 
carbonate of soda and lemon juice m certain proper 
lions and m the upper Is fixed a mirror to the lower 
bd and a small box to the upper bd for keeping hre^ 
wax, with which the red powder U made to adhere to 
the forehead 

Cooking poix are not decorated Tliej arc alwav-s 
rough and plain Of these may be mcntlond! the 
De^ a large vc^cl made of copper and tinneil 
Food IS cooked In il chicfl) b> the MuKammadani In 
feasts and feslivaU when a Urge number of j^'ople 
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ha\e to be fed Tlic smaller form of it is called the 
Des^cln, ^^hIch|IS suitable for ordinary household pur- 
poses H('ui7if Boluoy Bait f 1 07 , &c , are forms of 
brass cooking pots A large jar to hold water, 
called Chain, is used all o\cr the country. It is of 
\arious shapes and patterns, and is cither cast in a 
mould or hammered into shape. A very curious brass 
article has lately come into use in Bengal in the 
shape of a rice-washer The article formerl}’^ made 
to scr\e this purpose was a thickly wmv'en bamboo 
basket work, of w Inch its present brass form is an 
imitation Pans, spoons, and other small articles are 
made of brass for use in the cook-room 

Plates, cups, and drinking-vessels are almost end- 
less in their shape, si/e, and pattern Plates go 
by the name of Thdli, Tashtai i, and Rekdbt in Upper 
India, cups are called Katord or Baft, and drinking- 
vessels are Aftdbd, Gaiud, Bndnd, Abkhord, Gilds 
(a corruption of glass), &c Suidhi is a goglet to 
hold drinking water It w^as originally an earthen ves- 
sel and its shape is a very ancient one. Suidhi is a 
favourite subject w'lth the decorative metal-manufac- 
turers for ornamentation. 

Of miscellaneous objects made in brass or 
copper may be mentioned the Hukka, or the smoking 
bowd, the scent-holders, and the Pdnddn or a 
receptacle to keep betel leaves and the spices chewed 
with it These articles are very often ornamented, 
as they do not require to be constantly scrubbed, like 
those which come in touch with cooked food 

The following account of the metal-manufactures 
carried on each part of India has been taken from the 
reports supplied by the Provincial officers 

In Bengal vessels of brass and bell-metal are made 
in many places, those of Kh^nkr4 near Murshidabad 
and Jhanjharpur near Darbhdng^ being considered 
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the best The other places noted for snch manufac 
tores are Calcutta itself, Kdnchannagar m Bardu’in, 
Rdjah^hi, Kishaoganj m Pumia, Islamabad in 
Dacca, Bdnsbeni in Hugh, and Cottack Patna makes 
a peculiar kjnd of brass tea urn \\hicb is in constant 
demand among the better classes of Hindus abd 
Muhammadans Brass articles are for the most part 
plain, being simply moulded and beaten info the 
required shape, and have no claim to be classed 
as art manufactures although in some a rough at 
tempt IS made at decoration vnih lines, dots or 
hgurcB of deities and animats They arc sold by 
ncjght, the pneo \aryiDg from half a rupee to trro 
rupees a pound according to the quality of the metal 
and the labour spent in the manufacture The 
Kbinkr^ vessels are pnted for their fine shape and 
the polish given to the articles 

In the North-Western Provinces household ulcnsits 
are largely made at SulUnpur in Oudh and Umlipatti 
in the AxamgarhDistnct,bcsjdcstheomamcntcd ware 
manufactured at Benares, Lucknou, Morudabad, 
Jbdnsi LaJitpur and Gorathpur Besides wfiat is 
knoum as the Benares ware this sacred city is noted 
for Us saenfiaal and domestic utensils to)5 and 
figures of deities Good and novel shapes of the com* 
mon articles arc obtainable in man> small town^ 

The most Important of the North Wesicm Prtv 
\anccs brass and copper manufactures are however 
the Benares brass wsre the Moradabad bras^ ware, 
and the l>uckno\v copper vessels All the r three 
manufactures have advanced in rapid strides into 
European favour during the Last fevr )ears and at 
iirescnt no dealer In ludian art manufariurcs enn 
siders his stock m trade complete without a ponif 
collection of these articles specially of the fir»t tno 

[J(narrs ttjrf —In the \ vriclv ol the dr i\*, in tl r 
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excellence of the cast, and the rich colouring which 
gives to the articles a gold-like lustre, Benares brass 
ware has not been surpassed by any other town in 
India. The vare is now largely sold not only in 
India but all over Europe. Plates, water-goglets, 
trays, cups, Lofds, salvers, shields, betel-holders, and 
various articles are made m this style of work The 
brass is first moulded into the required shape and then 
the patterns are engraved Mr. Rivett-Carnac thus 
describes the work of bringing out the patterns 

"The workers in brass have no tracing or pattern They 
may be seen any day in Benares with a brass vessel steadied 
between their feet, a small hammer in one hand and an iron 
graver in the other, working out w'lthout a moment’s hesitation 
the figures and symbolisms, or the foliated designs, appropnate 
to the vessel in hand Not a line drawn on the surface of the 
brass is there to guide them, still the w'orkman’s hand never 
hesitates, and the incessant tap, tap, of the hammer is deafening 
as It resounds from all sides Small boys may be seen trying 
their ’prentice hand on some simple design, seated beside the old 
men in spectacles who have long acquired the skill necessary to 
the carrying out of the more elaborate conventional rendenngs 
of the Hindu pantheon What the bard and the story-teller were 
to the people in the days when all history was oral and handed 
dowm from father to son — that the Benares engraver is to the 
present day in regard to pictonal religious art, His old archaic 
art ballads and tales are there stored away in his brain, to be 
repeated over and over again with scarcely a'vanation The 
audience he recites to love no change the gods their fathers 
had engraved on their brass or copper vessels are the gods they 
know and recognise The symbols of their old faith they require 
unchanged from the hand of the graver, and thus, ever to the 
rhyme of the tap, tap, of the hammer, are quaintly traced on the 
shining shimmenng brass or copper the same lines, carving and 
weaving beneath an attentive gaze into a pictorial representation 
of what may be called the Hindu Nibelungen Lied ’’ 

The price of a typical collection of Benares ware 
may be put as follows — A brass pitcher, R14 , a 
Surd/n, ^10 , a jug, R5, a bowl, R14, atrayRjo, 
a Lota, R6. Benares also makes large quantities of 
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the best* The other places noted for such manofac 
tures are Calcutta Kinchannagar in Bardwdn, 
RdjshcLhi Kishanganj in Pumia, Islamabad m 
Dacca Bdnsbcni in Hugh, and Cuttack Patna makes 
a peculiar kind of brass tea urn nhtch is in constant 
demand among the better classes of Hindus obd 
Muhammadans, Brass articles are for the most part 
plain, being simply moulded and beaten into the 
required shape, and have no claim to be classed 
as art manufactures, although In some a rough at 
tempt 13 made at decoration with lines, dots or 
figures of deities and animals They are sold by 
weight, the pnee varjnng from half a runce to two 
rupees a pound according to the qualit) of the metal 
anid the labour spent in the manufacture. The 
Kh^nkrd vessels are pnied for Ibcir fine shape and 
the polish given to the articles. 

In the North Western ProMnccs household utensils 
are largely made at Sultdnpur in Oudh and Umhpaltl 
in the Aiamgarh District, besides the ornamcnlcd w are 
manufactured at Benares, Lucknow, Moradabad 
JhAnsi, Lalitpur, and Gorakhpur Besides wliat U 
known as the Benares ware this sacred cil) is noted 
for Its sacrificial and domestic utensils, toys and 
figures of deities Good and novel shapes of the com 
mon articles arc obtainable in many small town< 

Tbe most important of the North U cstern Pm- 
Mnccs briss and copper manufacturer arc houoer 
the Benares brass wairc, the Moradahad brasi ware, 
and the Lucknow copper xcsseN All thr c thrr^ 
manufactures ba\e adxanced m rapid strides into 
European fa\*our during the last few ^rars and at 
present no dealer in Induan art manuhrturcs con 
Mders his slock in trade romplflc without a r(v>f 
coUcrlion of these articles specially of the fiot two 

Bemres n Jrr— In the vaticlv ol th'* d i| n*, lotl ^ 
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excellence of the cast, and the rich colouring which 
gives to the articles a gold-like lustre, Benares brass 
ware has not been surpassed by any other toivn in 
India The ware is now largely sold not only in 
India but all over Europe, Plates, water-goglets, 
tra)'S, cups. Lotas, salvers, shields, betel-holders, and 
various articles are made in this style of work The 
brass is first moulded into the required shape and then 
the patterns are engraved. Mr. Rivett-Carnac thus 
describes the work of bringing out the patterns — 

“ The workers m brass have no tracing or pattern They 
ma}' be seen any day in Benares with a brass vessel steadied 
between their feet, a small hammer in one hand and an iron 
graver in the other, working out without a moment’s hesitation 
the figures and symbolisms, or the foliated designs, appropnate 
to the vessel in hand Not a line drawn on the surface of the 
brass is there to ^ide them, still the workman’s hand never 
hesitates, and the incessant tap, tap, of the hammer is deafening 
as it resounds from all sides Small boys may be seen trying 
their ’prentice hand on some simple design, seated beside the old 
men in spectacles who have long acquired the skill necessary to 
the carrying out of the more elaborate conventional rendenngs 
of the Hindu pantheon What the bard and the story-teller were 
to the people in the days when all history was oral and handed 
down from father to son — that the Benares engraver is to the 
present day in regard to pictorial religious art. His old archaic 
art ballads and tales are there stored away in his brain, to be 
repeated over and over again with scarcely aVanation The 
audience he recites to love no change the gods their fathers 
had engraved on their brass or copper vessels are the gods they 
know and recognise The symbols of their old faith they require 
unchanged from the hand of the graver, and thus, ever to the 
rhyme of the tap, tap, of the hammer, are quaintly traced on the 
shining shimmering brass or copper the same lines, carving and 
weaving beneath an attentive gaze into a pictorial representation 
of what may be called the Hindu Nibelungen Lied ” 

The price of a typical collection of Benares ware 
may be put as follows — A brass pitcher, R14, a 
Surdht, Rio , a jug, R5, a bowl, R14, a tray Rjo, 
a Lota, R6. Benares also makes large quantities of 
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images of deities both iBbtass and copper as wcU as 
m mixed metal* and sometimes m gold and silver 
Moradabad vare — Moradabad brass xvare is, like 
the Benares v?are, ani\er»ally admired Its origin has 
no connection ivith rebpon, and it seems to be an 
art developed if notongioatcd bj the Muhammadans. 
The manufacture was not in a very flourishing state 
before the year 1876 In that year the Agncultural 
Department of the North Western Province*, then 
presided over by Sir Edward Buck, persuaded a hotel 
propnetor at Allahabad to open a stall for the sale of 
Indian manufactares to Europeans going to England, 
who generally made a halt here The elegant shape 
of the vessels with their nch flonatod pnltcrns stand 
Ing out in their gold or silvciy brightness on a black 
ground soon attracted Ibc attention of the European 
visitors, and their sale ncot up b) letps and bounds* 
As in the Benares ware, the brass i* first moulded 
into the required shape of the vessel and then the 
patterns are chiselled out. There arc two at)Ies of 
worl^ vie»t the Sdd& and the Styah katam In the 
SAd& the brass 1* first tinned o\cr and then the 
patterns arc cngraicd or cut out in flonited pall'‘n)s 
so as to expose the bras*. The patterns arc thus 
jellow, which in contrast wUh tW while ground 
acquires a golden lustre In the S'lveA katam v.ork 
the ground of tlie \cs5el is graved out bringing out in 
relief the flonalcd pailcrn* The depression In llw 
ground is then filled nitb a Wack comi^ilion of lac, 
living the scrolls a golden yellow Red and green 
iicqncrs arc at present used as a \‘anct^ for both the 
ground and the patterns but ibis work nalwa)5a<NO- 
mated Milh inferior design and execution According 
to some aulhonU, ‘ the oldett and best of Moradahad 
work Is marked by I>old and simple cmtbnes not 
overloaded with detail the inrKirrn tendency (4 to 
deprave the artistic effect bj too minute enrichment 
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and too complicated tracery.” But it must be re- 
membered that in all hand-made articles the pro- 
fusion of ornaments with their delicacy and minuteness 
evcites the admiration of the purchasers. The 
taste for effect vanes, but the patience, perseverance, 
and ingenuity of the maker are always appreciated 
The articles generally made at Moradabad are plates, 
SurdhtSy drinking vessels, flower vessels, cups, &c. 
The price of a typical collection will be as follows 
An Aftdbdy R33 , a shield, R16, a jar, R17, a tray", 
R18 , a flower vase, Rg, a Surdhty R12. 

At Lucknow, salvers, betel-boxes, scent-holders, 
and other articles are made of brass and copper 
pierced They differ in shapes, from those of the 
Benares ware and are more suited for Muhamadans 
than the Hindus. A collection of this kind of work 
has been sent to the Glasgow' International Exhibition, 
The price of a typical collection will be — a betel-box 
R16, a tray, R39, a round box, R7, a. Husa7iddn, 
R31 , an ornamented brass syringe, Rio. 

Articles of brass inlaid wnth copper are made in 
various places in the North-Western Provinces, 
particularly at Benares, Jhdnsi, and Lalitpur. Prices 
up to Rio a piece 

Lamps of peculiar shapes are made at Gorakhpur 
and Muttra Pnee of a lamp vanes from R 10 to R 15 

Hasanpur in Sultdnpur Distnct and Umlipatti in 
Azamgarh are noted for their bell-metal manufactures 
The utensils made are plain or ribbed. A plain Lotd 
of Azamgarh w^ould cost R3-2 , i ribbed one, Rg-6 , a 
plain Abkhord, R2-8 , a ribbed one, R3 , a plain cup, 
R1-4; a nbbed, Ri-6 A Hasanpur Lotd would cost 
R2, a cup and saucer, R6, an Abkhord, Ri-6. 

Besides lamps Muttra is also famous for its images 
of gods and goddesses, specially of Rddh^ ahd 

w 2 
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Knsbna, Muttra and the neighbounag tomi of 
Bnnd4ban are the scenes of the early exploits of 
Knshda-an incarnation of the Great Protector in the 
Hindu Triad Thousands of pilgrims every jear 
flock to these holj^ places, who carry away with them as 
mtmentos of their visit the brass images of the gods 
and goddesses as well as 6gurcs of horses, peacocks, 
and other animals Prices vary from Ri to Rio 

Images of mixed metal arc made at Hdmirpur 
They are on a larger scale than those made at Muttra, 
and are more elaborate and pretentious m their 
work, Pnees up to R15 

In the Panjdbj brass articles are made fn almost all 
the pnnapal towns Mr Baden Powell states — 

** Metal vesacU In a nauve hoesehold fupplv the Jdnt phra 
of porcelain glass and slim plate in a toropean family 
Hmdos 050 br^ vessds, and Mosalmans generariy co p pg v-cs 
sets except In the case of small drinking cups, There b 
hard!) any one so poor but he has not some beax^ pots, if no 
more than iho Leti In which he boils hb pomdgt dnnks hb 
water and holds water to wash in. The wcahhtcr a man ix the 
better off lx hb boose os regards Ws i-essds. In iho kilchen of 
a big hovtse, the array of bnits vessets, cooking pots, and « atcr 
holders, oil scottred OTght «iih eanh riTf) day or oficner }j 
quite formidable- The nati\w gentry use silver drinking cups 
and some other orudesof silv’er but the staple articled bra 1 
or copper I beTicvr hoikcver ihal glass and crockery are com* 
Ing more and more into use, even among tho^ mho do not xpe 
fonrign manners ot all The lamps etnpl j>ed In a great hnuwi 

where European candles and lamps have n<it found th^r way 
are huge bnus candrlabra with a troad duh br-l<m and a 
number of branches for Inlle tamps filed with oil awl hjvtn„ « 
wick in the spocl of the oJWiolder Hran vmvrl* ore siJJ 
^ weight so much being altowed extra few ekmanih p. 
The) arc new!} al»3)i made of Imported shrcl Uaitand 
copper 

The follov.'ing are the names of vessels used In the 
Panjdb and other parts of Upper Indu — 

Ac/if^—A small brass pot, round contracted to* 
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wards tlie mouth, and having just towards the neck a 
short hp all round. 

Kaul or Katoid — A rather flat drinking cup, sup- 
posed to resemble in shape a lotus flower (Kaul, 
Kanval). 

Abkiiofu. — A drinking pot more or less likeaZ^i/a, 
or shaped like a vase, sometimes made with a handle, 
cover, and spout. Those with spouts are called 
"AbUiofd tufiddvtl' 

Grids — A straight drinking cup shaped like a 
tumbler, with or without a cover The name is a 
corruption of the word “glass” in the colloquial 
sense of a drinking glass 

Baited — A large vessel for holding water — a brass 
bucket, with or without rings at the side Hindus 
use a baited to boil a large supply of food for distri- 
bution at a feast 

Del or Delchi. — A round vessel to hold or draw 
water with, sometimes made of iron , Hindus use it 

Gangd Sdgar — A large brass ewer with a spout for 
holding water. 

Degchd — A large cooking pot, broad-mouthed and 
round, with a lip , used by all classes. 

Degchi. — A smaller size of the same shape. 

Garwd. — A vessel for drawing water and holding it 
for drinking purposes , used by Hindus Garwi is a 
-smaller size 

Thdh — A flat plate. 

Pardt. — A flat brass tray with a riir 

Tabalbdz, — A brass bowl used to hold curds, &c., 
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/casts , the name is dftnvcd from the kettle-drum 
used for bunting to frighten the game, it being of the 
same shape 

Stlfcht or Chilatnchi basin for washing the 
hands to 

AfiibS — A brass ewer from which water is poured 

Paitlt — A email cooking pot \\ ith a cover, used b) 
Musalmans 

Tfimbiyd —A dnpking cop shaped like a gourd 
shell 

i'tfrrfAf —Water gogletfl of brass or zinc 

Inkstands, tobacco-pipes, and tea pots, of curious 
shapes and designs, are made in the Panjdb Hima 
la) as 

Amntsar, Peshdwar, Delhi, Jagddhn, Riwin Hothk 
Irpur Daskd, Gojrdnwdld and Find Dddan Khdn are 
the places most noted for their manufactures In non 
precious metals Copper \es8cl*cngr-i\ed and tinned 
are made at Amntsar These arc in the Kashmir 
st\lc in short, the Industry is introduced b) a colony 
of Koshmins settled m this town The articles 
mosti) made arc circular dishes and Sairtarar, or the 
copper tea um ivith a healing arrangement PancN 
of rr^ouss/ copper i\ork bolOl) embused in patterns 
of foliage In imitation of simibr work used fn ihr 
decoration of the Golden Tempfe arc wrought by 
the chasers of Amntsar who al«o work In sibrr 
onoccasions A large copper panel about a 6*aquifr 
co\crcd with foingc in relief of cxcrifcnt ctrcuimn 
costs onl) Rs-l At JandiaU in the Amntsar l)i trirt 
there IS a considerable manufacture of ntam bra n 
wares which ircbrooglit mtoihc town of Amritorfor 
sale The brass-cajtin^, is well done hut th** work 
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IS not ornamented to such an extent as at Rnvdri 
and Jag^ldliri, The prices are regulated by weight. 
There are a few braziers in Amritsar who do brass- 
casting as well as those of any other place 

Samavai s, Aftdbds^ trays, salvers, and other uten- 
sils of a similar description are manufactured at Pes- 
hdwar. The patterns are of Persian origin, and m 
that they differ from the Amritsar ware. 

Delhi IS famous for its huge cooking potsj called 
Dcs^chds “ In the Lahore and other copper bazars, 
\ isitors are invariably offered ‘ real Delhi De^chis' 
and most of the smiths from other places admit that 
they are not so skilful with tlie hammer and stake as 
those at Delhi In shaping a circular vessel of 
changing diameter, they find it nedessary to solder 
pieces on, while a good Delhi coppersmith shapes 
the whole without joint from one piece. Nests {Ganj) 
of Degchis, with cleanly defined edges fitting closely 
into each other, are the usual articles made, and they 
are often admirable specimens of plain hammerwork. 
Brass articles consisting of plates, cups, trays, &c , 
are often tastefully ornamented by the brazier {Chaterd) 
with foliage in low relief. There is a considerable 
production too of small fantastic toys in brass roughly 
made, but often ingenious and pretty ” 

At Jagddhn in the Ambala District, , lamps and 
cooking utensils of all sorts are largely made Some 
of these are exceptionally well executed, specially the 
lamps, with branching arms touched with colours 
on the leaves 

Cooking utensils, cart-bells, and Hukkas are pro- 
duced at Riw^ri. The bulk of these are coarsely- 
made things for every-day use, but fancy articles, 

“ involving chasing, engraving, and parcel tinning, are 
also produced and exported to various parts of the 
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Panj^b and Rajputana,” In accordance xnth modem 
custom the practice of tinning the articles is gaming 
ground 

At Bahidurpur near Hushidrpur, brass vessels arc 
largely made and exported to the biUs Jt is said that 
they find their way as far as Ladikh The finish is 
exceptionally good 

Cups are made at Daski in Sidlkot Distnct. A1 
though well executed, there is nothing to distinguish 
the work done here from that of other places in (he 
Panjdb A cup made of bell metal sells at 7 annas. 


Depchts and other cooking vessels arc produced ut 
GujranwdU the work is good but In no wa) difTcnng 
from that of other places 

Chased brass work is made at Dhiu-alpur Bhdwal 
pur cups are noted for their supenor finish. 

At Phagwdfd, near Jallandhar, plain brass work of 
excellent finuih and character is largely manufac 
tured Plates, cups, and other articles made here arc 
exported to \'anoia parts of the PanjAb 

On the use of metal ware in the Panjib, Mr 
Kipling makes the following remarks — 

** Brass Is the Hfnda malma! far tscillemct and thocfjh U Jt 
prtf erred plain for hocichold purptwes as bong more racily 
dcaned as Hmdu imcc ordain% It b sometimn nchiv chaw 
or omamcnieeL The Muhammadans uvj copper 
BbI to ihii rule there are man> exceptions. Mnhammadam cn 
Ihofronlhr fonoxing Persian co loms cal from clared ranhrtv 
ware, and are said in iho Urge touiw to be prajaafl) ad >Piinf» 
fc.n;;li>h and Chinese earthenware and porctlain— a mmt drnir 
able consummatton from the hnKlijn potterv manu/ictDrtt * 
potni of view for them are 00 pctie^ maimalt in Notthern 
India capable of being made into good earthenware " 

Kashmir IS famous (or its engrated copper ware, 
a collection ol which has been sent to the Glasgow 
Inlcrnaliona) CxhibitiOD Of late these articles Atr 
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extensively sold to Europeans and consist of Siirdhts, 
Lolas, trays, plates, claret ]ugs, salvers, tobacco jars, 
tea services, &c. A typical collection would be as 
follows — tray, R8, Aftubd, R20 , bar jug, R9, flower 
vase, R4, bowl, R5 , Suidhi, R6 , powder box, R5, 
Ladtlkh coffee pot, R5 The articles are sold by 
weight, the prevailing price at the place of production 
being R 2 per pound The principal manufacturer is 
Lassu of Srinagar. Mr. Kipling gives the following 
description of the Kashmir copper ware : — 

"The Kashmir patterns are minute and founded mostly on 
shawl desiMs The ware is generally equally covered with deep 
chasing. Many of the objects arc sent to England to be electro- 
plated or gilded, but a few are plated m this country some- 
times the surface is tinned and the engraved ground is filled in 
wnth a black composition simulating Ntello The chief native 
use in Kashmir and Central Asia, where the art probably ongi- 
nated, is for the Chagttn or tea-pot, a jug-like vessel with tne 
spout attached along nearly its whole length, for the Affdbi 
and Chtlamcht or water ewer and basin. The European articles 
are made m response to the demands of tourists, and are of 
recent origin. A good Aftdbd costs from R15 to R30 The 
pnees of other artides are regpilated by weight " 

In the Central Provinces brass utensils were largely 
made in many places, specially at Bhanddrd, Lodhi- 
kherd in the Chhindwdrd District, Timorni in the 
Hoshangabad District, Mandla, and Sambalpur. They 
consisted of plain ordinary household utensils, like 
similar articles made in other Provinces, without any 
pretension to artistic merit, but were much sought 
after on account of their neatness and durability. But 
the industry has much declined within the last ten 
years It is said that previous to that time there were 
at Bhanddrd alone upwards of two hundred working 
firms, whereas now there are only fifty or sixty "The 
decline of the trade dates from the extension of the 
railway to N^pur, since which brass ware has been 
imported from Bombay Ihe imported goods are 
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Panjdb and Rajpatana«” - Id accordance wilh modem 
custom the practice of tinning the articles is gaming 
ground 

At Bahddnrpur near Huahidrpur, brass vessels arc 
largely made and exported to the hills It is said that 
they find their way as far as Ladikh The finish is 
exceptionally good 

Cups are made at Doaki in Siilkot District Al 
thou^ well executed, there is nothing to distinguish 
the work done here from that of other places in the 
Ponjdb A cup made of bell metal sells at 7 annas. 

Denhts and other cooking \ easels are produced at 
Gujrani\ 4 l 4 the work is good but m no nay diffcnng 
from that of other places 

Chased brass work is made at BhSwalpur Bbdwal 
pur cups are noted for their supenor finish. 

At Phagwirl, near Jallandhar, plain brass i\ork of 
excellent finish and diaractcr is largel) manufac- 
tured Plates, cups, and other articles made here arc 
exported to >*300113 parts of the Panjdb, 

On the use of metal ware In the Panjdb Mr 
Kipling makes the following remarks — 

** Brass is the Hindo maimal far tsetUtnet artd Ihooph h H 
preferred plain for household purposes as bdnj; more rai ly 
cleaned as Hindu usaec ordains. It a tometimts ncKl) chaw 
cir omametued The ^fuhamm3dao^ ov copper \tsmHs mn-tl) 
Bnl to thif ruTc there arc manj rsceplKms. ^!uhammadans on 
the fronlicr foUcuinR Persian customs cat frum Rlaied rarthm* 
ware, and are said m the large to»i» to be CT^duah) admUe, 
EngUihand Chinese earthenware and pofCcUtn— a mwt ccsir 

oUa coniommation from the bnghsh potirry manufictum s 
pcinl o! view for there are r>o p*<ir^ maimals in Northern 
India capable of bemg made into gewu earthen* are.” 

Kaalimir is famous for its engraved copper ware, 
a collccUon of which has been sent to the Glai}»ow 
Inlcrnalional hxlubilioo Of 1^*^ Utese arilclo are 
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extensively sold to Europeans and consist of Surdhzs, 
Lotas, trays, plates, claret jugs, salvers, tobacco jars, 
tea services, &c A typical collection would be as 
follows —tray, R8, Afidbd, 820, bar jug, 89, flower 
vase, 8:4, bowl, 85, Surdht, 86, powder box, 85, 
Laddkh coffee pot, 85 The articles are sold by 
weight, the prevailing price at the place of production 
being 82 per pound The principal manufacturer is 
Lassu of Srinagar Mr. Kipling gives the following 
description of the Kashmir copper ware — 

"The Kashmir patterns are minute and founded mostly on 
shawl designs The ware is generally equally covered with deep 
chasing Many of the objects are sent to England to be electro- 
plated or gilded, but a few are plated m this country • some- 
times the surface is tinned and the engraved ground is filled in 
with a black composition simulating Ntello The chief native 
use in Kashmir and Central Asia, where the art probably onm- 
nated, is for the Chagun or tea-pot, a jug-hke vessel with the 
spout attached along nearly its whole length, for the Aftdbd 
and Chtlamcht or water ewer and basin. The European articles 
are made in response to the demands of tounsts, and are of 
recent origin A good Aftdbd costs from R15 to R30 The 
pnces of other articles are regulated by weight ” 

In the Central Provinces brass utensils were largely 
made in many places, specially at Bhand^r^, Lodhi- 
kherd in the Chhindwdr 4 District, Timorni in the 
Hoshangabad District, Mandl 4 , and Sambalpur. They 
consisted of plain ordinary household utensils, like 
similar articles made in other Provinces, without any 
pretension to artistic merit, but were much sought 
after on account of their neatness and durability. But 
the industry has much declined within the last ten 
years. It is said that previous to that time there were 
at Bhanddrd alone upwards of two hundred working 
firms, whereas now there are only fifty or sixty. “The 
decline of the trade dates from the extension of the 
raiK\ay to Ndgpur, since which brass ware has been 
imported from Bombay The imported goods are 
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cheaper than those locally made, though not perhaps 
so durable, but they command a ready aale The 
importation oi rolled brass sheets has also, greatly 
affected the brass workers of Bhanddrd in this way, 
that formerly many of them were employed in smelt 
ing and beating out the metal into ^cets now this 
occupation is gone, since the sheets are imported 
ready made, and all that remains to be done is to 
couN’ert the brass sheets into vessels by shaping and 
soldering There arc still, however, some workmen 
in N^lgpur and Bhandir^ who possess some sk^ill in 
brass graving and can turn out speamens in the st^lc 
of those made at Benares though of \a5tly inferior 
merit The Deputy Commissioner of Chhindwdrd 
writes in a similar strain of the brass workers of 
Lodhikheri where brass working as a special skilled 
handicraft has died out since the opening of the nil 
w’ny to Ndgpor Brass lamps of cunous design but 
of\ery rough workmanship, arc made at Jakerd In 
the Darooh District * 

Ordinary household utensils arc largely made nt 
Jaipur They arc plain but Inghly polished Of 
these, Jaipur smoking bowls called Gargards ox Gur 
gurts ore noted all o\cr Upper fndia Of late Dr 
Hcndlc) has introduced the manufacture of brass 
traj-s and other articles with arabesque designs from 
old Indian patterns in retcuss/ These arc made b) 
scNcral cxccptioaall) skilful workmen In fact the 
Jaipur men can imitate anj thing given to (hem Tlie 
patronage of a liberal court which has alwaj'* been 
noted for its eneouragemenl of art has fed to maoj 
good workmen from different parts of India scftimi 
tlicre Salvers and \ases o! Hindu shapes engraved 
with mvlholojncal figures ^oapl-oies lietel Iwxei 
S.C pierced with floral and ^wmctrira! patterns are 
made at the School ot Act and in the Ihrar I blm 
and tfftis arc also nadc in the bchool of Art with 
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designs of mythological or hunting scenes scratched 
upon them. A beautiful hunting scene was thus de- 
picted on a large plate shewn at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition. A w idc plain, covered w'lth rank 
tall grass, among which stood clumps of palmyra 
palms, lay stretched at the foot of line of low 
hills On the top part of the plate might be seen a 
herd of deer on the \crge of the distant horizon 
Some of the deer w’crc grazing, others ruminating, 
w'hilc young kids gambolled at the side of their 
mothers. Two huge antlers, wdiich stood close by 
suddenly looked suspicious ns if they had just got 
a faint scent of danger, but had not ) ct been able to 
make up their mmd about the certainty of them ap- 
prehensions. Things, however, had taken a more tan- 
gible form in a dilTcrcnt part of the scene. A band of 
huntsmen had come upon another herd of deer. 
With bended bows and that Rajput swagger in the 
face, wdiich three centuries ago was a terror, not only 
to the effeminate races of the eastern Provinces, but 
also to the bold overbearing people of the Sulaiman 
Range, they w'cre making a havoc on the retreating 
flock. The lower part of the plate depicted one of 
those perilous adventures wdiich occasionally fall 
to the lot of brave huntsmen in an Indian jungle. On 
one side of the scene, a tiger was about to spring on 
a beater, who unhappily had gone too far ahead of 
his comrades and of the mam hunting party riding 
on elephants. In another part, a tigress was on the 
point of making a direct attack on the beaters, who 
were defending themselves wntli their swords, a wea- 
pon on which a true-hearted Rajput always placed 
the greatest reliance. 

Lamps of some excellence are also made with bold 
designs in w'hich figures are often introduced Sacrifi- 
cial implements are also manufactured Stirdhis orwmter 
goglets and Hukkas are "made in zinc and enriched 
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with brass bands, plain or engraved, at Chirowa and 
Jhunjbun Bells and gongs m mixed metal are also 
made. A very ^od collection of Jaipur brass ware 
has been sent to the Glasgow International Exhibition 
These consist of coffee pots, trays figures of animals, 
&C. The following are the prices of topical spcci 
mens — A Yarkand coffee pot, R 13 a tea kettle, R 18 , 
a brass tray, Delhi pattern R7 a boat shaped brass 
bowl, R? small brass tray R3 an elephant, Ri 4 
a tiger, R2 

At Bilcinir rratcr bottles arc made of pewtcrwith 
brass neck and stopper Thej are also made of mixed 
metals. Such \vatcr bottles sell from eight to ten 
annas per lb m weight Besides ordinary household 
ntensils, Katorddn or brass boxes to keep jewellery 
ore made at Bikdnir 

At D4g m the Jhallawar tcmtor> brass bedsteads 
are largely manufactured which ha\c a great reputa 
tion in that part of the coonir) Other articles of 
note made in Jhal!a\var arc bronre stirrups, brass 
inkstands and ink traj-s of an antique stjlc, rose 
water sprinklers, and ornaments worn b) the lower 
classes 

In Karauli m addition to the ordlnar) Lolds, nlatcs 
and other domestic utensils a special Kind of t/ukka 
bowl Is made Tins consists of brass covered with n 
coating of quicLsiUer and worked in a peculiar and 
cflecliNC manner 

Uukkat, called hallts arc made at Dholpor, whicli 
arc ornamented Cups mugs pUte* and other 
household ulenjiU are also produced «n tht’s State of 
RajpuUna, As In other places these thinpi arc 
sold by weight, the pnee being thirteen annas |H:r 
pound 

A peculiarity In the brass manufactures of Martrar 
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(Jodhpur) is the Loiandryd, tlie vernacular name 
of a rolling lamp made of brass, sometimes of 
iron. This lamp is so constructed that it will roll on 
the ground without upsetting the oil-box or the light 
being put out A lamp of this kind has been sent to 
the Glasgow International Exhibition from Jaipur 
A modified form of this lamp can probably be used 
w ith advantage on board steamers and sailing vessels. 
The price \aries from Ri to R5. The other special- 
ties of Marw'arare Katoidun, used as a jew'el box and 
for keeping food, price Ri to Rio according to size 
and finish , Tironchi or tripod, used as a water- 
stand, price Ri to Ri-8, Kanti or jewel scales, made 
at Nagaur, used for weighing jewels, and exported 
to other parts of India. 

The brass Itr~ddns or rose-water sprinklers of Tonk 
w’ere noted in former days, but the makers are now 
dead, and their successors can only turn out a very 
coarse kind of work. 

In Central India, Tehri, Ujjain, Indor, Ratl^m, 
Chhatrapur, Dati^, Rewa, and Charkh^ri, have some 
reputation for their brass manufactures Curious 
figures of horses, elephants, and other animals as well 
as images are made at Tehri. Ujjain makes white 
metal Lotas and utensils, as w'ell as old and curious 
brass images. Indor is noted for its sacrificial imple- 
ments, a miniature set of which would cost R7-12 
Brass pinnacles for domes are made at RatUm. The 
work is good though plain. Price about Rio for a 
pair of pinnacles i| feet high Brass lamps and 
locks are made at Chhatrapur and Datid A perforated 
rolling brass lamp, like the Lotandiyd mentioned 
above, was sent from Chhatrapur to the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition A kind of safety lock made in 
these places ha_s the peculiarity of containing in itself 
a double-barrelled pistol Peasant jewellery is made 
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times tHl It n beaten Into shape. Each vessel is gencrolty 
made of two pieces, a lo w er and an upper aeparatelv beaten 
Into shape and soldered with brass borax and chlonde of 
amtnoomm. The men work In bands of five or sue, di^nduig 
the labour between them, some making the rough »hr^ some 
shaping the neck, others forming ihelower portlOT of the vessel 
and the rest giving the whole a rough polish The poltahing 
given to cooking utensils u a rough scrubbing with a mixture 
of powdered charcoal and tamarind pulp, followed by a fur 
ther beating with a small hammer dll tne whole sunace is 
covered w'itn Gttle facets. 

" Another set of workers in brass at Nisik and Poona arc tho 
Kohiikdrs tinners, who are PAnchdla by caste. The Ndsik 
Ajsfsitiri are said to ba« come from Uldar Their proper 
craft of Unnmg copper and brass pots has of late foiled thm 
T>e\ owed their position as spcdalista to the belief that tho 
heating of ^kmd^o of ammonium brought on a household tho 
wrath of the gods, but this feeling has to a great extent passed 
awaj and os tinning Is a \trry simple process ihe need of a 
•pcaaJ doss of a-orkmen has eeased These Aatatidrs differ 
from Tdmhatt by casting pots as well os beating them Into 
^apes, and by making small mstead of large articles. 

The lathe^workcr pdishes the \-e3sels on a lathe The 
process Is simple The \TSsd is 6xed to the lathe a rth resin 
wax and the wheel Is turned by a labourer i the polisher sitting 
dose to ibc sTssel presses against it a iharp-polntcd tool called 
rdndhd whi^ he rests on a small Iron guide*bar ami which as 
the pot whirls round, scrapes its outer surface hxcept one 
man, who has a coppersmith s shop the poltshcrs arc all skiDed 
Ubeitffcrs whhout an> capital each eammR on an avtrage from 
i6j to £i lor a month One A#fu»lar at Ni ik namrU 
Gyanu who casts pots has Impocird on Knpli h lathe i hli 
work Is truer and far superior as regards fmWh to that prnducctl 
on the natirt lathe and his articles cons«jiienlI\ command 
a brtter sale and fetch higher Ptices. At Poona there ore IlsU 
a doicn English lathes at work.' 

In liu dcrnplion o( the BnitHla Court at ihi- Colo 
nial and Indian Exhrtiilion publi hod in tho 'jeurnat 
ef Indian Art, Mr Guptc (urthrr>tnlc» — 

“ \ iranacar bfaivware i* reach p^/cd to ha f n»ar flr«I 

Ahmadai^ At DabhaandKad ardt-pm^- k 

dnw but the rtf w -W cn Ua s pUtrs doer in ll- < t) 
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Baroda repoussd work very much resembles the 
Benares ware 

* 

A sort of 7 e7iatssa7icc of copper and brass work has 
now commenced in Bombay Panels or plaques, the 
designs of which have been taken from the Ajantd 
caves, are now made of hammered copper m the 
School of Art, Bombay, under the direction of Mr. 
Griffiths. Similarly windows are made Of perforated 
brass work, being a revival of the old work found at 
Ahmadabad. Tw'O windows of this kind w'ere sent 
to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, the designs of 
which Avere taken from those in the Rdni Sipri and 
Shdh Alam mosques at Ahmadabad. 

Domestic vessels, idols, lamps, mythological animals, 
figures of birds, &c , are made of brass, copper, or mix- 
ed metal in Mysore They are mostly rough articles 
without any finish or accuracy, circles out, lines never 
true, and marks of the file and burnish visible Colo- 
nel LeMessurier, however, states that good work 
can be had if liberal wages are paid. The best workmen 
are the Jains, and the chief seats of manufacture are 
Sravdni, Belagola, Ndgamangala, andMagadi Brass 
jewellery is also largely made in Mysore , the price of 
an entire set would be about R26. Mysore sacrifi- 
cial implements are mostly old and curious, as no inno- 
vation is permitted. They are only made to order 
and the demand is small. 

Brass utensils consisting of Lotas, bowls, drinking 
vessels, bells, lamps of different kinds, figures of 
deities, and sacrificial implements are largely made by 
the Newars in Nepal, chiefly at Patan Of these 
“ the designs of some of the lamps are extremely quaint 
and artistic The pagoda-like temples are hung with 
little bells, to the clappers of which are attached broad 
leaf-shaped pieces of brass , these are set in motion 
by the wind, and a continual tinkling is kept up 
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Besides these, two classes of bells are largely manu 
factured. One made m brass is in use in Hindo 
temples, the otlrer of muted metal is used by Bud 
dhists The tone of both kinds is generally dear 
and musical ’ 

Drinking and cooking utensils of brass, copper, and 
miied metal are made all over the Province of 
Assam “ The material used is either brass or bell 
metal (a compound of brass and copper) The latter 
IS melted and cast into moulds Loids and drinking 
tumblers are the articles osoally produced Brass 
vessels are made from sheet brass, which is cut and 
beaten into the required shape TTie mannfacturc 
IS almost conhned to Manas, a Muhammadan caste 
found all over Assam ” 

In Burma, images of Gotama, brge and small, 
bells for pagodas open and dosed cattle belts, and 
flat crcscenMhaped gongs used for religions purposes 
arc the principal mannfactnres in brass and mixed 
metals Speaking of that part of the Pro> ince recent 
ly known as Bntish Burma, Mr Tilly wntes — 

** Fix hundred and » sty-four persons wtre rTtumrel asen 
gaged in theto trades in i83i Slakers of small brass goods 
were scattered osrr the country while the image-makcTS and 
betl-founders were met with wy In Rangoon Promr and 
Ilanlhawaddv The only Impocianl manufadtirei In brass orr 
the castings In that metal of Images of Gotama, bell and 
gongs. A rough solid core of the image to caM Is f rst made 
in cla\ smncwhai freely mixed with »and and paddy ho k A 
composition made of bees wax loparts re-iin 7 I p*n lowhfh 
It added carthotl Is mehed down and in In I noid tatetimwn 
hiio a large shallow basin of water and on ct»>i ng f wm a User 
of undorm th ckness 00 the surface The cnmpn 1 ilen 
plarteredon iheclay core and wiih the a d c-f knives ard 
chjiels IS car^Td into the dcsiml shap^ in all In drfa 1 He 
composition I 5 now In Its tern ermrrd rntirrU wtSlheeicep. 
(Ion 0 / a hole on the crown rf the hrait wilha rail rr ik k 
laser of flat withmit any an mpt to advert to the I res i4 iKr 
modd NN'hen the cotrt layer of clay is peffmly diy tie 
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model IS hcnlcd to allow the composition to melt and run out 
from a small hole pro\nded for the purpose at the foot of the 
model When it has all run out the hole is closed with clay 
and the molten metal, supplied from furnaces close at hand, 
poured in at the crow n of the clay mould. The casting is then 
left to cool for a da} or so, or longer according to its si2e, when 
the outer and inner mass of clay is removed The image is next 
finished off w ith files and sand-paper, and polished with steel 
burnishers The flat triangular gongs are made in an open sand 
mould, uhich has been formed tMth a wooden pattern. Cattle 
bells are made by melting out a wax mould, the clapper being 
placed in the core Brass work is sold by weight , an image 
iS inches high by 12 inches at the base takes 10 or 12 days to 
make and costs R50, of which the price of materials absorbs 
R38, lea\nng R12 for the labour A moulder’s earnings seldom 
average more than R25 a month Images are made of brass 
consisting of copper in proportion of 60 per cent and tin 40 per 
cent , or for a better quality, copper 53 4 per cent , tin 40 per 
cent and zinc 6 6 For largo bells an alloy of one copper and 
three-fourths of tin is used , for cattle bells ten copper and three- 
and-a-half tin, and for round gongs an alloy of one copper and 
quarter tin ” 

In many parts of India iron and tin are largely used 
for various sorts of household utensils. Of these, the 
most important are the frying pans, water buckets 
{Dols)j tongs, basins, bowls, spoons, &c. Pans are 
now imported from England. None of these articles 
possess any artistic merit In Madras, however, a 
considerable industry was carried on in carved steel 
„ work in former times, but the art has all but died out 
at the present day Dr Bidie states that — 

“some of the old work was most elaborate and worked out 
w'lth great fidelity and patience The style of ornamentation 
IS markedly Dravidian, consisting chiefly of monsters ingeni- 
ously poused and grouped and of arabesques ” 

Naravi and Kosaragod in South Canara District 
and Malabar, Vizagapatam, and Tanjore are the places 
where such articles are manufactured A peculiar 
kind of iron tripod, called Ttroncht, is made of iron at 
Jodhpur, This is a very beautiful folding water-stand, 
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Besides these, two classes of bells are largely manu 
factored. One made in brass is m use in Hindu 
temples , the otlrer of mixed metal is used by Bad 
dhista The tone of both kinds is generally clear 
and musical 

Drinking and cooking utensils of brass, copper, and 
mixed metal are made all over the Province of 
Assam ‘The material nsed is either brass or belU 
metal (a compound of brass and copper) TThe latter 
Is melted and cast into moulds Z^tis and drinking 
tumblers are the articles usually produced Brass 
vessels are made from thecl brass, which Is cut and 
beaten Into the required shape The manufacture 
IS almost confined to Manas, a Muhammadan caste 
found all over Assam ** 

In Burma, images of Gotama, large and small, 
bells for pagodas open and closed cattle bells, and 
flat crescent-shaped gong* used for rchgious purjMses 
arc tho pnnapal manufactures in brass and mixed 
metals Speaking of that part of the Pro\ ince recent 
ly known as British Burma, Mr Tilly write* — 

" Fire hundred ood fiitj-foar pmtms were renamed osen 
gaped In these trade* In i83i niatcers of *mall brass goods 
were scattered o^rr theeountrj »hilc the Imagc-makcT* and 
betWoanders mere tnrt with only In Ranpoon, Prome and 
Honlhawaddj The only Important manofacturei m brass orr 
the castings m that metal ol images of Gotama, brih and 

K i. A rough solid core of the Image to be cati N first made 
.y sotnenhat freely mixed with sand and paddj hu^k A 
composHJon made of bees wax lopaitj.resiD 7 J p»rtr, to wfuch 
Is added earth oil is melted down and in lu Pquid lUle Ihrown 
into a large shallow basin of water and on cool ng f<?nrs* la>rr 
of nndorm thickness on tbesorface The c impn-i 1 ni tf^n 
plastered on tbecUy core and wnh the aid of knism an I 
cl^teli I* carted Into the desired shape {n alT fti drta f The 
compcsiUon is now fn Its itirntosrTtd m rrlj wihilrnriTv, 
tlon of a hole on the crown of the hraJ witharail^ Iftk 

taser cf clas without an> altrtnpt to adhere to the 1 r<-s «•( 11^ 

modeL \Vhm the oclcf I»>« cf cUy ii prrfcttJy dry If 
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model IS heated lo allow the composition to melt and run out 
from a small hole prouded for the purpose at the foot of the 
model When it has all run out the hole is closed w'lth clay 
and the molten metal, supplied from furnaces close at hand, 
poured in at the crown of the clay mould. The casting is then 
left to cool for a daj or so, or longer according to its size, w'hen 
the outer and inner mass of clay is removed The image is next 
finished off w ith files and sand-paper, and polished with steel 
burnishers Tlie fl.at triangular gongs are made in an open sand 
mould, which has been formed with a w'ooden pattern. Cattle 
bells arc made by melting out a w'ax mould, the clapper being 
placed in the core Brass work is sold by weight , an image 
iS inches high b) 12 inches at the base takes 10 or 12 days to 
make and costs R50, of which the pnee of materials absorbs 
R38, lea\nng R12 for the labour A moulder’s earnings seldom 
average more than R25 a month Images are made of brass 
consisting of copper in proportion of 60 per cent and tin 40 per 
cent , or for a better quality, copper 53 4 per cent , tin 40 per 
cent and zinc 6 6 For large bells an alloy of one copper and 
three-fourths of tin is used, for cattle bells ten copper and three- 
and-a-half tin, and for round gongs an alloy of one copper and 
quarter tin.” 

In many parts of India iron and tin are largely used 
for various sorts of household utensils. Of these, the 
most important are the frying pans, water buckets 
{Dols), tongs, basins, bowls, spoons, &c. Pans are 
now imported from England. None of these articles 
possess any artistic merit In Madras, however, a 
considerable industry was earned on in carved steel 
- work in former times, but the art has all but died out 
at the present day Dr Bidie states that— 

“ some of the old work w'as most elaborate and worked out 
W'lth great fidelity and patience The style of ornamentation 
IS markedly Dravidian, consisting chiefly of monsters ingeni- 
ously poused and grouped and of arabesques ” 

Naravi and Kosaragod in South Canara District 
and Malabar, Vizagapatam, and Tanjore are the places 
where such articles are manufactured A peculiar 
kind of iron tripod, called Tzroncht, is made of iron at 
Jodhpur. This is a very beautiful folding water-stand, 
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and was mach admired at the Calcutta International 
Exhibition Pnee Ri to R3. 

It is extremely difGcult to procure old specimen^ 
of metal work, for when brass and copper wares 
get old they arc exchanged for new one< The old 
ones arc taken up by braziers and copper smiths 
melted, and made into new % easels Even if an 
old article is obtained, it U difTicult to find out its 
aDthcDticflgecxccpl gue«s*work The on)_) sped 
men known of anaent metal ware of an authentic date 
is a Lotd in the Indian Museum, about which Sir 
George Birdwood nntes — 

“ Tbe ct aH knoATi teiix U <«%e In itx lr<l An 

Mnicum diwnrmJ In Hay in 1857 w KundU Jn Ku u 

uhere a land ip had exposed the ar<ifnt Iladdhi t crll m *hch 
this IjiU had been binj; tmTKd for i w )faT^ 1 fur it oiirU 
btrted b> rocnul Kholarx lo the cate AD? >^3'^ II is 
ex nJ) of the *Hap« wnr made amt U mrMwd all tt^nI 
snth a rtprrwfsUtKm of Gautama Itaddha, ax I'nrce SJ Ihinha 
l<fore h!s <on\erj on, crfi^ h>.h pwmx m An 

ofTlicf of State on an elephant, poet IW >ft j tl e mV tirl^ t% 
dam^elx ore pla>ir^ on a f »•» i and tho rthrr m a Put f l*ne 
after j m the iridti n the I nree S lUJrihn Jn I chv < 
dra^n bx fr*ur pranc Pk Kevx ardi^snlfillx l» 
l<h nd tt 1 all rrruIcTfd «> th that f a'a a f i>( da.rt\ pr I ar*| 
^m'Tl in Ihe (Icet Tk, rxaxufr* c 4 it »• b xir wh eh t» cKiiac 
IcriiiK «.f the II ndex to the prrxi-nt da) " 

Flectro-pblin), n cxrneil on in moxi of thn hrjo 
townx but the indoxtry it aiill In Itx infancy Re 
clcctrt>*pUito^ ol old articles It done In •'■vrraV 
nallNc ATljtant at Calcutta At Apr* in tfi** N< itlt- 
Mcilcrn Provinrrt electro plalrtl (la t lonMrrx, 
at;d Ira p'^tt arr mailr T!e»»* air Inprnnm In <« n 
rtfuctionand nadr in tutb a nay ax to |i •'■xcfal 
article ct comt-nn u c into on** «a»r *xalxrf» at- J 
l'*-lel boiex am naj'- at I uikcrw ac 1 Ri"', if In 

th** Tanjil* dll’ ft xjj.v,*-! i y*4 ruj 1 iif 

ptCNcx, po-jlcl» laxx'' t'-a a j | ’ t/\-n 
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hinges, temple domes, and elephant Howdahs are 
electro-plated. But the industry is a very small one. 
The art of electro=platmg m the European method is 
known only to a few persons. At Delhi, Lahore, 
and Amritsar it is easy to get metal w'ares re-plated 
with very fair success. At Jaipur a considerable 
business is done in plating, by the School of Art, and 
Its pupils established in the town. 


Arms and Armour. 

The classification of weapons’ used in different ages, 
generally adopted by writers on the subject, is not 
applicable to India Side by side with the highest 
civilisation, we had in this country at all times races 
in the utmost depth of barbarism This want of 
homogeneity in the population of the Indian continent 
and the great disparity among the different classes 
in the arts of civilised life were at no time more con- 
spicuous than at the present moment. Carts made of 
split bamboos or rough pieces of wood, which have 
been used for thousands of years, still feed the rail- 
way trains with goods brought from a long distance, 
and postal runners still run across jungles and along 
narrow village footpaths to deliver the mail bags to 
a most elaborate Postal Department in communication 
with all parts of the world through its telegraphs, 
special trains, and mail steamers The same man- 
eating tiger in the forest of Central India might have 
experienced the effects of an arrow shot from the 
bamboo bow of the Bhil, as well as of the conical 
bullet from a rifled gun m its latest improvements 
In India stone never entirely superseded w'ood, horn, 
or the bone, nor bronze the stone, nor iron superseded 
the bronze The freshest discoveries and the new'est 
inventions all worked along wuth things existing from 
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lime immcmonnl Tho« it a time when wntcr* of old 
coaid da 5 Sifr the missifes lno\rn (o them into (i) 
those hurlta b) machines (2) tho c hurled by the 
band (i) those hurled by force of spell and (4) those 
that could be hurled and retracted bke the b ^o and 
iheboomcrang bamboo clubs and slmgs were still In 
use as the) arc to-daj, notwithstanding all the guns 
and pistols c%cr ln\cDtcd by man 

As in other countries so in India the oldest ind the 
most important of national weapons is the bow u Inch 
was made either of vrood horn or mctal< llamboo 
ind rittnn cane or the wood of Sil {Shorea 
md other derse grimed umber* were uird The horn* 
of buffalo and deer were aUo considered suitalle 
milcnals for the manufacture of a Ixiw Dows were 
alio mide of iron copper siWcf and gold According 
to tlic Ri^Vtday the arrovr puls on a leiihery 
sMng the horn of the deer is its point] it is bound 
vritb the smews of the cow 

Arrow's of lalrr times were of cour*r pointed willi 
iron Oniiers nrrr pcoerall^ made of hfdr#rl>* 
kei wo^ and pomctimr* cif mttillw platei IWmI ^ 
sfiooling the arrows the bow wa> aUo form^-rly utrd in 
canting stone or nrlhen pallet*, *^lirpn n>rrc ui 1 
for the same i»urj»on«* Kire arm are frfrif»'ntlT 
mentioned In old l»ooVi and th'*rc it nod if Oil 
at Irati lone IcrnMe deitruftne agenrv lArtle 
Greek Fife «a* knoMO to Ih'* IbrJj'U /»* > 
kTill'<v)Vs ! a\c lal*“Iy dn otrrrd ifi T»h'cl a { ill 
de'cnj tion fiat fr^rnpi%enefjuntarJj4"j •■'d fa* 
knonn to the anci cl f find 1 fn <-r »• * i if 1 \ i ih f 
Sairj niff I* '• J tf nj li i t f f fe afn» ** Uaf > it 1 
Ity Dr IU;rRdfa l^li Mura fun ai f ' «» — . 
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culnr nntl lionrontnl hole , at the breech and muzzle is ahva3s 
fixed a sosam bead for aligning the sights, 

i”,; 1 he breech has at the \cnl a mechanism which, earn- 
intr clone and powder, makes fire In striking. Its breech is 
well-wooded at tlic s’dc, in the middle is a hole half an inch 
broad, 

"138 After the gunpowder IS placed inside, it isfirmlj pressed 
down with a ramrod. This is the small gun which ought to bo 
earned b\ fool coldicrs. 

“139 In proportion as its outside (bark) is hard, its hole is 
broad, Us ball is long and broad , the b.all reaches far 

140 A big lube IS called (that gun) which obtains the direc- 
tion of the aim b\ mo\ang the breech with a wedge, its end is 
Without wood , but it is to be drawn on cars, See ; if w’cll welded 
It gnes \aclor\ 

“ 14.1. Fnc weights of saltpetre, one weight of sulphur, one 
weight of charcoal of Calotrofns gtgiViica, Luphorbia ncrifohn, 
and other plants, and is prepared in such a manner that the 
smoke docs not escape. 

“ 142 If all this IS taken after having been cleansed, is then 
powdered, and mixed together, one should squeeze it with the 
juice of Calotropts ^tpanica, Euphorbia ncrifolta, and Ahum 
sattvuvi, and drj in llic sun ; ha^^ng ground this like sugar, it 
will certainij become gunpowder. 

143. There maj be six or even four parts of saltpetre m 
the gunpowder used for tubular arms, but the ’parts of sulphur 
and charcoal remain as before. 

“ 144 The ball is made of iron, and has cither small balls in 
its inside or is empty, for small tubular arms it should be of 
lead or of anj^ other metal. 

“ 145 The tubular projectile weapon is either of iron or of 
another metal ; it is every day to be rubbed clean, and covered 
by g^mners. 

“ 146 With a similar, greater, or less proportion of charcoal, 
sulphur, and saltpetre, of realgar, of orpiment, and likewase 6f 
graphite, 

“ 147. Of Vermillion, also of powder of magnetic iron oxide, 
and of camphor, of lac, and of indigo, and likewise of the pine 
gum {Ptnus longtfohn), 

“ 148 Experts make gunpowder m many ways, and of w'hite 
and other colours 
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14 ^ Bt the oppltcatlon o( fire they throw the bjH com ng 
from the tube at the mark, 

** ISO, Orte »hoald drm the lobe fir»t and then put pir>- 
poudcf cany it cIo»n miih the ramrod to the bottom H ihe tube 

till It a tight 

151 Then pot a good bnD and pfvr m tN* 

>-ent^ and by clung fire to the po%dcr at iSc xeni d ^h*irgt the 
ball tomard* fU mirk.” 

Ja\cltn^ spears^ lances nnd ^“inou< cllirr 

tveapons to throw h) the hand rrcrc known to the 
ancient Indiana u well as the la<^o and the l»oomi r 
anp The Indnn boomerang »s Ue<cTThed ns ” has mi* 
a knot at the foot a long head, and is a hand hroaii 
Its middle part is bent to the extent of A cubit (t is 
sharp black-coloured and two culuts long Whirling 
pulling and breaking arc its three actions and (t i* 1 
good weapon for chaaolcers and foot <o-dirrs ** Dr 
Oppert stales that it is stifl In use In South India and 
that It IS made of troed or Iron and somclimet of 
iiof) lie writes — 

‘^TKc pereril bcl rf I lK.it iN* 

I ar 10 ibe Aouial ans; Imt Ih » • I ) m» r-rt 1 1^'" nw li It 
mrll ktv>«n m mao) partt IinI x, *pr< oJU m it* s* I'rrri 
I cnimulx. The Tamwl jp Nforaiar n 1 Kj'' rr-r y 1 
• Krn Htri pp and tKt«'^ ( afirr d*TT |p Ibr Mxti a 
Ou\TfTin*rp| Muietim arr »h«-»n 0 r*- I irrrar |» i* 
om »h eh carre (n-m !!<■ ttr- -erv*! ifeUcK-ll <Ia er 
srvt « C >mtT •«* *1^ «hh Nf nlSitVi*, tl 

■ f»J 4«1ihll4-t rrrjp^ i f-aj it \T»t d t ' 

ftrfjp •»h|f rfr» 

Cn*nl (fo^ 1 u5gt li In lI-' *rtr al / tfw I V f* |lt I 
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sive weapons the most important was of course the 
shield made of hide, generally of rhinoceros hide, 
hard wood, basket work, and iron and copper 
Shields were elaborately ornamented with metal 
and horn inlay in scrolls or with figures of animals 
and men. Helmets, plate armour, and chain mail 
were known from the time of the Rtg- Veda. The 
military caste of India, the Kskatrtyas, has the word 
Va7ma?z or “mail-clad” for its surname Besides 
metallic armour, leather and quilted coats were also 
used 

Coming down to later times we find that Indian 
weapons were famous all over Asia. Sir George 
Birdwood writes 

“ Indian steel has been celebrated from the earliest antiquity, 
and the blades of Damascus, which maintained their pre- 
eminence even after the blades of Toledo became celebrated, 
were in fact of Indian steel Ctesias mentions two wonderful 
Indian blades which were presented to him by the king of 
Persia and his mother. The Ondanique of Marco Polo’s 
travels refers originally, as Colonel Yule has shewn, to Indian 
steel, the word beii^ a corruption of the Persian Hundioantg, 
t e , Indian steel The same word found its way into Spanish 
in the shapes of AVmide and Alfinde, first with the meaning 
of steel, and then of a steel mirror, and finally of the metal foil 
of a glass mirror. The Ondanique of Kirman, which Marco 
Polo mentions, was so called from its comparative excellence, 
and the swords of Kirman were eagerly sought after in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by the Turks, who gave 
great prices for them We have seen that Aman mentions 
Indian steel as imported into the Abyssinian ports, and 
Salmasius mentions that among the surviving Greek treatises 
was one ‘ on the tempering of Indian steel.’ Twenty miles east 
of Nirmal, and a few miles south of the Shisha hills, occurs 
the hornblende slate or schist from which the magnetic iron 
used for ages in the manufacture of Damascus steel, and by 
the Persians for their sword blades, is still obtained The 
Dimdurti mines on the Goddvan were also another source of 
Damascus steel.” 

The manufacture of arms in India is dying out 
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Its daj*8 arc past Bows and arrows 5word< and 
daggers matchlocks and pistols arc no longer of on) 
use with the unncrsal peace now reigning jn Jndu 
They have become antiqoatcd and arc supeMcdrJ 
hj the latest inventions in turope Still their maou 
facturc would have been continued some lime longer 
for the purposes of hunting wild animaU and for 
pageantr) , but the Arms Act has almoU destrored the 
demand for them Small quantities of arms arc still 
made in all parts of the country specially in the 
Native States where the Arms Act is not in force Of 
these a large portion U sold lo Curopcans as cuncHj 
ttets 

In Bengal Monghjr and the town of Banpfs in 
the Bardwin Uistnct were former!) famous for ihcir 
swords, matchlocks and other arms The mdortrv 
has now practically died out In both the jdaccs 
Rcecnil) a Delhi arms and armour manufaclofrr, 
named Oil Chand csiabtishcd himself at Catcutti 
He has sent a large and a valaallc coU it »n 
to the Glasgow Inicmational Fihil iimn cf both « f I 
and new arms obiaincJ from all parts of InJu lli> 
customers arc almost all I oroiHram MatrMrHV^ 
Imiws and arrows spear 1 rad^ huntinr knives an I 
other arms are manufadured m a few p a rv m 
the North \N rstrm INonner* chirny in Nani a? jJ in 
the Ro'itlkhand Division ar I ali » m S'-vrral t jwnv r I 
the Jliinvi Divi ion for al«* in tl »■ Naltvr ^talr* I drf 
Inpon Hunl llfard Swo Ib'adoap IfiJ^'^arm 
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arc still made at Pcpani, in the Hardoi District of 
Oudli.” The Provincial ofiiccr, however, m his re- 
port to the Government of India, docs not name the 
jilace as one where arms arc now manufactured 

In the PanjJlb, Kohdt, Ludhidnd, and Pcshdvvar arc 
noted for their matchlocks Swords and knives arc 
also made at Peshdwar , swords, daggers, and KuJens 
or small swords used by the Gurkhds, arc made at 
BherA ; swords, daggers, helmets, shields, and chain 
and plate armour are manufactured and decorated 
with damascened work at SiAlkot , shields are made at 
Lahore, and Guptis or sword-sticks at Hissar No 
blacksmith is allowed to make arms without a license 
Although there is still a demand for arms among the 
retinues of the Nature Chiefs, the principal purchasers 
of such articles arc now the Europeans. 

Arms are made at Jaipur, chiefly small articles for 
sale to European tourists. There is a great demand 
for old weapons among the visitors, and these are 
consequently manufactured for them in whole or m 
part, i e , ns Dr. Hendley explains, “a modern produc- 
tion may be made to look ancient, or a venerable 
and useless blade may be fitted into a new handle ” 
Shields are largely manufactured, and Dr Hendley 
states that the market has recently become over- 
stocked with them Shields made of papier-mache 
at Uniara in the south-east of the State are gilded 
and painted with quaint hunting and battle subjects 
and then varnished. 

Arms are made in other parts of Rajputana. 
Matchlocks and percussion cap guns are made at 
BikAnir and are sold at R3 to Rio per gun Sword- 
hilts, daggers, knives, shields, bows and arrows, 
sWord-sticks, spear heads, guns, and pistols are made 
at Jhallaw^ar Sword-hilts are ornamented with gold 
and silver work in bas-relief, the price of each being 
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R 20 and up^va^d5 according to quality of work Arm< 
madeb) the armourer In the pa) of thli State, namc<I 
Jiwan Misln, arc fine specimens of workmanship md 
the) won an honourable mention in one or tu o Exhib: 
tions Sirohi is famous for its swords of which the 
hills arc genenlly worked with ttUcr and gold The 
pnee of a sword \*ancs from Ra to Raoo according to 
the strength of the steel and the qualil) of workman 
ship. Alwar turns out swords daggers and spear 
heads Superior kinds of stx'ords arc made at Alwar 
b) one Muhammad Ibrahim In some he inserts 
pearls such twords archfghi) admired as curiosities 
baggers made at Alwar are oUo of cunous shapes 
and conlrnanccs Some arc double, that i« one goes 
inside the other Some when pressed at the top 
out into a forked shape shewing three teeth 'j'h*' 
workmen are all in the semce of ihf State Sword^ 
spears daggers matchlocks and other ordinary wea 
pon^ of the cottfitr) are manufactured by the local 
smiths of Karauti Some scry fair imitations of 
breech loading guns base lately been torneil out from 
the workshojts of this State Ilundi smiths used to 
l>c noted for their arms sp^iall) matchlocks an ! 
dagger* These arc made p'aio as nrll as ornamrnl 
cd Price of a plain matchlock R-s of an ornarrert 
cdoncUt5 and of a plain darp,eT Uio. SSi'-nsaic 
made at Sfiihpur the price of one n Kj5 intijlir, 
cost of bo s an 1 j np 
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and daggers of pretty workmanship The steel was 
brought from the valleys of the Narbadd and the 
Tapti The industry is now extinct, and the only ar- ’ 
tisan left has taken to the manufacture of cutlery. 
Panagarh, Katangi, Jakerd, Barela, and Tenderkherd 
in the Central Provinces were for,merly noted for their 
gun-barrels and sword blades. 

On the Madras side a few swords and other weapons 
are made at Karnul, Kistna, Salem, and Malabar 
But there is very little demand for such articles and 
the industiy may now be said to be practically extinct. 
Sir George Birdwood mentions Kudwur and Viziana- 
grara as places where good swords, spears, and dag- 
gers were manufactured, and those in the latter place 
superbly mounted for use m pageants 

Swords and daggers, or as they are called Kurg 
knives {Pttche Katti)^ are made in Kurg. They are 
worn tied on the waistband by the people of Kurg 
as an ornament. The blade is of inferior steel, 
but the handle is usually made of silver or ivory. 
The sheath is made of bamboo or blackwood, and is 
heavily mounted with silver. The silver used in the 
handle and sheath often costs Rio Gold is occasion- 
ally used in the ornamentation, costing an extra sum of 
R35. A massive silver chain, with silver tassel and 
chatalaineand a smaller chain, depends from the sheath, 
which costs R25 Uda Katti, as the Kurg sword is 
called, IS a powerful weapon, but now chiefly used for 
killing pigs, of which the mountaineers of Kurg are 
very fond. The blade is, however, made of inferior 
native steel and the handle is generally made of horn 
The spike at the back is generally made of brass, oc- 
casionally of silver. The sword is without a sheath 
and IS tw'O feet long and four or five inches broad 
The belt, made of red cloth mounted with silk and 
embroidered in gold with silk cords, is fastened on the 
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spike behind Onl) ten artisans arc crnplo)cd in 
making these weapons, tvhoannoall/ turn oat articles 
to the value of Ri ooo 

Anns were formcri} made at Tumkur for sale all 
o\er Mjsore Colonel LcMc^suncr houcxxr in hi^ 
report to the Government ol India makes no mention 
of the industry 

In the Bomba> Prcsidcnc) Kach silversmiths ha\e 
long been famous for their skill in decorating arm< 
in all sorts of rc/aurr/ gold and siUcr Mr B A 
Guplc writes — 

** The manufacttrfc of Indian anas U now confned alnrnt 
enUrcljr lo iuppl>tng the demand creatrd c 'Hi'cIith c 4 cn 
noi and Fairopcan vtuten (o India who p<n llem foe drrirJ 
tut ptrrpoies dunlaMnf* them on the wa)U cf ihr* r^lrar- r 
haHi din njj roirc-t, Modern armi of qua nt and \anpd 
shapes eopifd from the standard pallcrrs in uv fn -> ti—c 
Immemonal are frnnopinv made In Kach.” Hu M 
Itanof Kaoh hat nppi ea the Cbt-vw Inltmai maJ | H t 
tton »ith a eoHetton tf amt foniuhn,, tf a remtvf of iJitle 
aset knuvs, dafj, ets and imords. 

Shields arc made in AhmidaU.nl and Kaili In lh«* 
Barotla territory of nhich an account mil be four I 
under the bra<l of I^rather 'lanufarturet 

In Nepal l>ont ard arrows are still u ril (n s mr 
parts of IIk* Tarii for hunting pur^iote Bit uih 
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■with a couple ol small knives. In the Military 
arsenal of the State, breech-loading rifles, rifled 
mountain guns, bayonets, and other arms of modern 
•warfare are manufactured The sheaths of kukris 
and swords are occasionally ornamented with good 
filigrain work, either in gold or silver 

In Assam and Burma, the long hea%^ s\vord or bill 
called the Dao is largely manufactured. This is used 
by the tribes on the North-East frontier both for pur- 
poses of agriculture and other household work as W'ell 
as in -warfare. In Chittagong it is “ manufactured by 
the Maghs, has a long blade, widening towards the 
top, which is square, and fitted straight in the handle.'' 


Cutlery. 

Knives, scissors, bill-hooks, vegetable cutters, betel - 
nut cutters, and various other articles of cutlery are 
turned out by village blacksmiths in all parts of 
India Knives and scissors are, however, now im- 
ported from Europe, chiefly from Birmingham and 
Sheffield, and Rodgers’ blades have a great reputation 
all over India. 

In Bengal, Banpds, a village in Bardwdn, was for- 
merly noted for its cutlery, and the blacksmiths of 
that place, numbering about 600 families, have still 
a great reputation for the superior quality of their 
handiwork Of late, one Premchdnd Mistri of Kdn- 
channagar, in the same District, has succeeded m 
turning out knives and scissors almost equal to 
those of European manufacture But they are? 1 iand- 
made in the old primitive method, without the aid of 
any kind of machinery, and although the ^ces are 
low at present, they can hardly hope in tl^long run 
to compete with machine-made articles ^rious and 
sometimes hmhlv artistic knives with silver or bone 
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handles arc made in SiWkim At Senh"!!, in the District 
of Nadi\d, sacnficial knuesand bill books arc manu 
factured Ornamental handles for kni\ cs and <wonls 
arc made at Patna. Supenor articles of ordinarj o'c 
arc made m the fidjipur Sub Division of the bJran 
District. At Lawapur, a vilbpe within that jun div. 
tion, there Is a well, the water of n hich Is siitf to impart 
unusual sircnrth to iron and »tccl. Helel nut cutters 
of a peculiar kind are made at Dindjimr Rangnur 
makes a >cn superior kind of sacnficial sword-* rallctl 
AAdnrJ Cutler) for European use with handles of 
deer horn arc now produced at R-fneht 

In the North Western Pronnees knives betel nut 
cullers sas«5fs &.c are made at Meerut, ShJ;ahln 
pur, and Lihtpur borne of these arc In imitation of 
European poods of the same dc'cnplinn and the) 
are cunouf is iheuinp how far mtivc workmen can 
cop) b) hand the machine made manufacturcH of 
I urope. 

In the Panjdh serautisc)t\H:\r-\ nut rcitm rf fanri 
ful forms are pro<lu*Ttl at Karnil, ihr larjlri \ cinj 
ol hras^ with quaint pro)rctions in ul iih unall nnrrv 
and pirrrs o( colourrd pla s arc bird A g *>l « nr 
cv'ts K3 or Rj Snssots ma !•* lure arc s'mitirfv 
ornarrrnlcd Ihr hatnUcs liring mi Ir of I f4<» *inh 
bit4 of odourrd gla s ru !«'lt simulat'ng irTTfU 

A I ^lw->ilt Jnhit 
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not perfect, is better than the quality of the steel, which, although 
tough, IS deficient in hardness and is often scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from good iron A very rude form of penknife 
witn immoveable blade and turned up point in a wooden handle 
seems to be the only article of Nizamabad make that finds a 
large sale ” 

A large collection of table cutler}’’, consisting of 
knives and forks, has been supplied for the Glasgow 
International Exhibition by private exhibitors named 
Imdm-ud-din, Muhammad Dm, Khuda Bukhsh, and 
Alla Jowaya of Bher^ The handles of these articles 
are made of false jade Stone handles of various 
kinds are also made at Bherd for swords and daggers. 
On the subject of Bherd cutlery Mr. Kipling writes — • 

“It IS not easy to determine whether the stone-handled cutlery 
of Bherd should be classed under the head of lapidary’s work 
or cutlery The same artisan practises both trades, that is to 
say, he forges and finishes the blade and fashions the false jade 
or serpentine hilt of the Peshkabs or of the hunOng or deer 
knife Old files of English manufacture are sometimes forged 
into daggers and knives of good quality. But country iron is 
generally used ” 

The blacksmiths of Gujrdt (Panjdb) make daggers, 
knives, betel-nut cutters, scissors, and other articles 
of cutlery for the Koftgars or damasceners. They 
sell very little independently. 

In Rajputana, knives, betel-nut cutters, and other 
articles of cutlery are made at Jaipur, Bikdnir, Jhalla- 
war, and other places A neat little instrument, 
called Ptnchd, containing knife, scissors, and a cork- 
screw, IS made at Nagaur in the Jodhpur territory. 

In Central India, penknives are made at Ratldm 
and betel- nut cutters at Chhatrapur, 

As stated before, the single manufacturer of arms 
now left at N%pur in the Central Provinces has given 
up his old trade and taken to making cutlery He 
has found it more profitable to make knives of European 
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paltcm than to adhere to oatnc designs Mr J B. 
Wller ID hts report to the Government of fndia 
sa)s that the things made b) this man bear an excel 
lent focai reputation* According to the same officer 
native cutlery of some little ment is manafactored at 
Jobri in the Damoh District. This place was former 
]} noted for its arms. 

In the Madras IVesiJcnc} one familj’ in *^alcm 
his long been famous for the saperior i^iialit) of 
knives hunting knives, and hog spears it made Arli 
cics of a similar descnptioo arc also prepared at 
Kistna and Malabar 


Wlfe-drtwtog 

Spangles tinsels ribbons thread, and wire of 
silver and j’old are made in man^ of thepnnnpvl 
towns special!} those that were scats of Corcmmcnl 
under the Muhammadans Tliesc arc usrcl for rm 
Lroidcr> and for the decoration c f wearing anpvrrk 
Silver and gold tinsrlwifrorc of man) kind* iKithpIalfv 
and fane) and arc known under the names of Su/mS 
Till \iuieth Cfflhrv *’c Gold and •dref fur 
arc railed G tS or A/nJrJ GvM anil »iNrr thrra I 
is called nhich is used in rrrbrni f ry 

Tinsel arc callr 1 9i/Jrf All If r»/- arti I s 

are made of nlvcr or an alloy of «i!vrr ac 1 ci^ 

T7ie %ilvcr is lint na 1'* ml ta fv ond I ar tarwrir. at ft '* 
end jon'-wl at like a ran llr and c nrrr J will a |1 n 
narrow j lair 1 f j »M It • th^n calV I a A.rrj' 1 
Onlli'iulj ct I f rovrrinj ll'' sdirf lur mlS g M 
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lour , if plenty, it will be of rich gold-red. The tensile capacity 
of the gold IS wonderful, for however fine the bar may be drawn 
out, the gold surface always remains The fine wire used for 
making thread must be produced by drawing out the Kandldto 
thousands of times its original length, and yet the gold surface 
and also the colour of the gold never changes , if the Kandld is 
thinly gilt and pale in colour, so is the wire, and if the Kandld 
IS dark red, so is the tinsel ” 

The silver ingot is made into Kandld by a class of 
men called Kandld-kash It next goes to the wire- 
draAver, called Tdr-kash. By the aid of a single 
apparatus he forces the gold-plated bar [Kandld) 
thiough a series of holes on a stout steel plate, each 
succeeding hole being narrower and finer than the one 
before, so that when the Kandld has passed through 
the last hole it is reduced to the thinness of an 
ordinary small wire. The AVire thus formed is made 
into coils and it is now called Vert The Vert then 
goes to the Kaiayd or fine wire-drawer, who draw's 
the wire still more fine by a still more simple apparatus. 
The fine Avire now formed is called Tatid, i e. “ pulled 
material” “Four gages of Tand are made (i) the 
coarsest for making spangles , (2) Mukesh-ki-tand 
for making Mukesh used in embroidery , (3) Ktndrt- 
ki-tand for making Ktttdri and Gold (gold border 
and edging) , (4) Wattan-ki-tand or Ttld-kt-iand, the 
finest of all, for making Ttld, the thin kind of tinsel 
used for manufacturing gold thread, for Sulmd, and 
for weaving Chunt-hddld and the thinnest and lightest 
gold wire fabrics.” The fine wire now goes to the 
Dabkat, who flattens it out into Ttld, Mukesh, Gokhru- 
mukesh, Mukesh-bait-hut for ribbon and lace-making, 
according to order and according to the fineness of 
the wire The flattening is done by hammering 
The Mukesh is the flattened fine wire, much used 

for a gold ground work, being sewn on edge over 
edge ” Sulmd is a very fine flattened wire and the 
prettiest form of gold tinsel Spangles [Tdrd or Sttdrd) 

p 2 
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arc made of the thickest nircb) fiml fbttcninp it and 
then cutting it into small pieces « ith a pair of 
Kaldbatun gold or siUcr thread n made b) 
iNMsiing the flattened nirc on to a fine redMik, For 
the manufacture of silver wire and silver tin'clv 
the stiver bar {Aand/S) mentioned above is not 
covered with a gold plate Fabe wire and false 
tinsels are made ot copper gilt- Lahore Delhi Agra, 
Itemres, Murshidabao, Ahmadnagar and Burhinpur 
arc the principal places where gold and silver wire 
Is made Mr J B Fuller in his report to the 
Government of In«lta thus describes the industry as 
earned on at Ilurhinpor in the Central I ruvincrs — 

**SnvTr mil wire cJ ftufhinpur f* a rrlc rf iL»)s 
ll sapporttd a Muhammadan Cooft and stillpo* -nv~^accmi Jrr 
rrputalifm The aife is draan frvm I an cf i vrr ra 
(atuLt mh-ch arc rrjule of a om'-xm ixr— tJt inlfs in 
KTgth and (xt t Ut{< tJ m* i*o rrains) m srght T)*- fJtut 
arc made op, and ihc sire part all) drasn rot urdfr Mar r f vl 
sopcTV s on, and a dtrtv w Rl b is lev nj m twh /Jiu Ttr 
puntv of the material is msofrd U) tK.i arTar,.Tfr<T! an I 
the Hirthinpar wire has n*a rtxml o rTfoialKn fc rii ty 
ruperve lo vhat of s»rrr made al Uh<f ptarrs in l^e fl* tt 
IVn tlorcy On iN- hsrd i| has rrrslrmj rt 1 1 

|o cump*^ -n hy trsenn iV p-inr J it-/* ter at 

ll-<- VI c >( ll ^ llcrti irprf rtir^fjclo'T i si t ! h is*- I m 

Ikfl,-— ff^-S rt-rr-Ili*-* 
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number of passas which ha\c been drawn into wire each year 
since 1868 has been accurately registered The results are sum- 
marised as follows — for five years, 1868-69 the average number 
of passas made each year w'as 8,879; ditto 1873-78 passas 2,987; 
for iSyq passas 2,527, for 1880 passas 2,865, for 1881 passas 
3,114 The manufacture does not therefore shew any signs of 
declining ” 

Iron, steel, and copper wires are made m many 
places, chiefly for musical instruments In Bengal, 
Keunjhar, a hill state, has a reputation for iron and 
steel wires used for stringed musical instruments, 
called and Tuinhuidot Tdinhurd. In the North- 
Western Provinces they are chiefly made at Rdmpur. 
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Woftd-carriac 

H cod carvtng i/i aanent tines 

An accoanl of wood-caninj; has atrcidy l>rcn 
given under the head of **Dcconljvc Wood-cirving 
as applied to Architeeturc The art a!<o etnplojcd 
jn making smaller articles of household furniture In 
ancient India the simplicit) of Arsan life gave \crA 
little scope for a high de'clopmcnt of the*!!! of xfv>f 
carinng StiU the carpenter ms not an insignincanl 
member of the sUlage community Uewis called the 
Stitradhor or the' holder of line, and he not on!) 
made chanots for the wamors tut a!<o \ as hy pro 
fcssion a driicf of chanots both In peace and m »i jr 
He teas therefore often m the lluck of the bitil- an I 
unarmed as he was the repurnance to kill an unarm 
ed or an injufTicicnil) armc<( man that reinjlited If *• 
conduct of Indian warriors of o d di 1 n >l ett*-ft 1 to 
hu benefit Thus In the sanpuma^ coni at< sogra 
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season and manner of felling a tree, seasoning the 
wood, and manufacturing the different articles required 
The tree was directed to be cut down when the circula- 
tion of the sap had stopped Trees growing on 
“ burial, burning, or consecrated grounds, or at the 
confluence of large rivers, or by the road-side, also 
those which have withered tops or an entanglement of 
heavy creepers on them, or bear thorns, or are the 
receptacles of many honey-combs and birds' nests,” 
are pronounced unfit for the manufacture of bed- 
steads Bedstead legs were often carved, the lowest 
part of which was usually made into the shape of a 
lion’s paw They were often mounted or inlaid with 
gold, jewels, and ivory. Thrones were made of many 
shapes in former times, and each pattern had a distinct 
name. The name of a throne in Sanskrit is Stnh&sana, 
meaning a “ lion-seat ” Dr. Rdjendra Lila. Mitra in 
his “ Indo- Aryans ” writes — 

“ The name of the throne Stnhdsana is supposed to have 
been derived from the images of the lion {Sinha), which origin- 
ally formed its supports , but the secondary meaning of a state- 
chair or throne soon set aside the derivative meaning of a lion- 
seat, and such solicistic words as Padvia-Smhdsana, ‘lotus- 
hon-seat,’ Gaja-Stnlidsaiia, ‘ elephant-lion seat,’ like the Yankee 
' neck handkerchief,’ got into currency from very early times 
The objects ordinarily selected for the decoration of the legs 
were images of lotuses, conch-shells, elephants, geese, lions, 
pitchers, deer, and horses The thrones were named differently 
according to the forms in which the legs were carved Thus a 
throne made of Gamhh&r wood mth mountings of gold and 
rubies, having the sides festooned with carvings of lotus flowers, 
and the feet shaped like lotus buds, was named the ‘ lotus- 
throne ’ It had a lining of scarlet cloth and for supports of the 
frame-work eight to twelve human figures, each twelve fingers 
long. A throne made of the above-named wood with silver and 
crystal mountings, white lining, and carvings of shells on the 
frame and the feet, was called the ‘ conch-shell throne,’ Sankha- 
Stnhdsana It had twenty-seven figured supports. A throne 
made of jack wood, with gold, amethyst, coral, and lapis lazuli 
mountings, scarlet cloth lining, and carvings of lines of elephants 
' on the frame, and of elephant heads at the feet, was called an 
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elephant throne. In the same wav the goose-throne 
{Hansa^Stnhdsan*) was so called from having figures of ge ese 
carved on the frame and on the feet. It was made of S4l wood 
mounted with gold topaxes, and agates, and Ened with yelknr 
doth It had twcnty-or>a baman figures for supports. The 
elcmhant throne was made of sandaJa-ood mounted will) 
gold, diamonds, motber-o pcori and Tmcd with white cloth It 
had as its name impQes carvings of elephants on the frame and 
on the feet, and twenty-one human figures for stipports. The 
pitcher-thirme {GhatitStHk4sana\ was made of Champai 
wood, and mounted with gold ana emeralds ; it had bnes of 
pitchers carved on the frame, lotus buds on the feet, and blue 
doth for Wng Its figured supports numbered twenty two. 
When the thrc^ happened to be made of Nim wood {Mtlta 
A»^raeMa) moontea with gold and sapphires, carved with 
lines of deer on the frame, and deer heads on the feet, and lined 
with blue doth It was called a deer throne Urtn^tnkdtana, 
And when it happened to bo made of the Hendri wood^ 
mounted with gola and diverse kinds of jewels, Gned with 
various colourea cloth and carved with figures of horses, end 
horses heads at the feet, it was called o bor»e>throne fi/^sre 
AfiAfMAu) It had aeventy-fouf human fig uj ee fv supports. 

Sofas, chairs bonches, ond teapojs were also made 
in ancient India- Fhe ends of the legs were often 
carved into the form of lion s pans or eagle s claws, 
and the ends of bars often terminated in an alligator 
head, the pattern being known ns Makara mukna 


Modem Wood carving 

At the present time bedsteads stools and plank 
beds, known as the Takkta posh arc largely made for 
nahve households European furniture is also fairly 
imitated by the native carpenters. 

In Bengal almost the onh place where earned fur 
nitore of note is made Is Mongh^T The wood used 
IS the Indian ebony {Diospyros melanoxylon) found 
on the western hills on which ivory and horn are 
sometimes inlaid The industry is now stationary 
Cabinets, wTiting boxes, pen troys, cnbbagc boards, 
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and other articles of household furniture are made. 
Toys and personal ornamonts suitable for European 
use are manufactured of ebony as well as of palm and 
areca-nut wood A set of ornaments, consisting of 
a necklace, a pair of bracelets, a pair of ear-rings, 
and a brooch costs from Ri-8 to R2-8 A cabinet 
would cost R25, a writing box R22, a box for keeping 
tea R4, a work-box R5, an envelope case R5, a watch- 
case R2-8, a walking stick R4, a tray R3, a pair of 
snakes Ri. 

Wooden toys, painte 4 m colours, are made at 
Patna These toys are now brought to Calcutta for 
sale. Specimens of wood-carving obtained from 
Gya were sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
which were pronounced to be of superior workman- 
ship A jewel box, carved, and ornamented with 
copper repoussi work was sent from the School 
of Art, Calcutta 

Tables, chairs, and other household furniture for 
European use, but more or less in native style, are 
made at Bareilly, Bijnor, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Farukhabad, Sahdranpur, Ghdzipur, and other large 
towns in the North-Western Provinces At Bijnor, the 
wood used is the so-called Indian ebony, while Shts- 
ham is employed in other places At Amroha, a 
peculiar and very ingeniously constructed folding 
bedsteads are made. Price up to R50. A carved 
table has been sent from Lucknow to the Glasgow 
International Exhibition, price R50 , and another has 
been sent from Aligarh, price R40 Salvers, picture- 
frames, brackets, and other household knick-nacks are 
made at Sah^ranpur and Budaun The work is some- 
what similar to Swiss or Scotch work. Budaun 
articles are not much ornamented, but are chiefly 
confined to plain work for domestic use Sah^- 
ranpur articles are ornamented with floral designs 
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and are very cheap They have of late attracted 
Enropean attention and are Sold m large quantities 
to European tounata. A soft white wood called 
Dudht [Wrighita tomentosa) is osei A col 
lection of Sahdranpnr white wood manufactures have 
been sent to the Glasgow International Exhibition 
Paces of typical speamens may be stated as follows — 
A plate, Ra 8 a picture-frame, lo annas , a pen tray, 
4 annas a toilet box, Ri 4 a work box, Ra 12 a 
bracket R3 a watch stand, 9 annas* Looking glass 
frames candle sticks and toys arc made at A^ra* The 
best kinds arc of walnut wood, and the infenor kinds 
are made of mango wood The latter Is often painted 
to make it look like walnut w ood. Wooden toys, bowls 
cups and oval boxes, painted in colonrs, are made at 
Benares, which are largely sold to pilgnms. 

The most important wood-carving, id small work 
earned on m the North Western Provincca is that 
done at Nagini in the Bnnor Distnct It is in 
Indian ebony, on which floral designs are delicately 
cut out with the chisel Boxes, pen-cases ink 
stands book-covers and other articles arc thus beaut! 
fully omamentecL The industry has greatly develop 
cd m late years, and a large number of people is 
now engaged in the trade In the more elaborate 
and expensive work the black is often relieved by 
silver and mother-o pearl mounts, but it 15 a question 
how far this extraneous and new style of oma 
mentation preserves the mtegnty and the artistic 
merit of the original work A large collection of 
Nagind wood-carving has been sent to the Glasgow 
International Exhibition, as pnvate exhibits bv Ab- 
dulla and Murdd Bakhsh A collection of Nagind 
work would cost about R300 Prices of t>pical 
specimens may be stated as folloivs *— Table R90 
bracket R18 book stand R16 plate R14 box R16 
book-co^e^, R40 inkstand R6 paper knife 12 annas 
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In the Pan3db, book-cases, chiffoniers, small tables, 
arm-chairs, couches, and wall brackets are made at 
Simla. Mr. Kipling writes — 

** A trade in furniture carved in walnut wood has ^own up 
of late years in Simla. The workmen are mostly Sikhs from 
the adjacent plains. The fret saw cutting, which once enjoyed 
a slight popularity in Europe, is imitated, and Swiss brackets, 
clocks, &c , carved in wood, have furnished some models Be- 
sides these trivialities, some objects in a better style have been 
occasionally produced ” 

Easy chairs, camp chairs, and tables madeatGujrdt 
(in Panjdb) have recently acquired some reputation 
The same authority writes — 

“ The most charactenstic form of the trade at Gujrdt is the 
manufacture of chairs and camp furniture The large and cum- 
brous, but undeniably comfortable, easy chair known as the 
Cappenna chair, from its introduction by a District Officer 
named Capper, and several forms of camp chairs, are the best 
known. The trade is an increasing one, as the work is fairly strong 
and well-finished, and the pnces moderate The wood used is 
Shtsham Furniture is so little used by natives of India that 
It is simply produced to the order of Europeans. A native rich 
man’s house is often well furnished with carpets, hangings, 
vtasnads, &c , but ornamental furniture is unknown save to 
those who have adopted the European style Tables, chairs, 
low wood octagonal chairs and the iakhta-posh are only in use 
These are produced everywhere in the Province, Delhi, Hushidr- 

g ur, Jallandhar, Lahore, Kasur, Amritsar, and Bhera, in the 
hahpur Distnct, produce such things specially ” 

Cheap chairs with arms of Shtsham and Tdn wood 
{Cedrela Toona) are made at Kartdrpur in the Jallan- 
dhar District Delhi has its specialty in carved 
sandalwood and ebony boxes set with oval Delhi 
miniatures and bound with silver or plated brass 
These sell according to size and number of paintings, 
from R2-8 to R25 each. 

In Kashmir carved walnut chairs are occasion- 
ally made to order for Europeans, which are finished 
in the plains or in England. It is supposed that the 
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abandance of excellent walnut wood in Kashmir 
might malk,e this a profitable indostry 

In Jajpur common forniture for native use, such as 
chaukis or square small seats or tables on low legs 
boxes, &C., are made at Shekhdwnti Folding bed 
steads arc made at Singhin^ near Khetn, and some 
rather boldly-carved bedstead legs have been done 
in the town of Jaipur Canous articles of betel nut, 
called kdrungar are manufactured at Jaipur These 
consist of little figures of animals and reptiles rulers, 
walking sbcks &c., carved out of pieces of betel nut, 
which arc joined together when necessaiy Toys and 
other articles of carved wood are made at Dnolpur 
A cradle called HtndorA, made of wood, carved 
coloured and gold-gilt, used for swinging Hindu gods 
are made at Jodhpur and exported to Bombay, Gujrdt, 
and other places The pnces of these cradles vary ac 
cording to the material used, size, and finish from 
Rso to Ra ooo StnkSaans or thrones for deities arc 
also made at Jodhpur At Ajmir there are some 
cjever carpenters woo can imitate the most intncato 
design and can make any kind of furniture carnages 
&C. They generally work m Bdbul wood (Aceaa 
arabica), which is the only wood procurable in the 
Distnct 

In Central India wooden toys are produced at Rcu a 
and Gwalior Sandalwood articles are made both at 
Rewa and Allpnrd Vases cups and other ornamental 
articles painted in pretty designs, are madcat Ratlim 
The other articles ot importance manufactured at Gwa 
liorand the pnnapal towns m Central India are carved 
boxes ebony smoking p^pw, and ioWing tables 

Furniture is made at Madras, Salem Anantnur, 
Malabar Cuddapah, Viiagapalam, and Tanjorc The 
designs and usually the ornamentations arc mo3tI> 
copied from European articles, but the imitation is 
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often very fair. At Tirupati, a place of pilgnmage m 
the North Arcot -District, mythological figures are 
carved m red wood {Cxsalptnia Sappan) and sold 
to pilgrims who visit the sacred hill at that place. 
These figures, although rough in finish, are executed 
, in a free bold style Lotas, plates, and cups are also 
made of this wood, which is obtained from the Bala- 
palla jungles m the Cuddapah District At Tre- 
vandrum in Travancore very spirited and well exe- 
cuted designs are carved on diminutive cocoanut 
shells A large collection of cocoanut shell articles 
was sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition from 
this place These consisted of entire cocoanut shells 
with lids, cocoanut shells inlaid with silver, tea-pots 
with tray, sugar-basins, cups and saucers, figures of 
deities, and other articles made of cocoanut shells, 
carved, and often inlaid Similar articles are also made 
of the hard shell of the Bel fruit {^gle Marmelos). 
The same work, but of inferior merit, is done at 
Mandasa in Ganjam District and South Canara At 
Tnchinopoly, Coimbatore, and Tanjore models of 
temples are carved out of the soft Sola pith {/Bschy- 
nomene aspera), those made at Tanjore being the 
best Though faithfully executed and look like ivory 
from a distance, they are, however, very brittle, are 
easily destroyed by damp, and are liable to the attacks 
of insects 

Benches were formerly made in_ Nepal, and were 
built into the wall and so carved as to correspond with 
the balconies and windows. Smaller articles of 
Nepal wood-carving have, however, attracted some 
attention of late, specially figures, which are quite 
unique in character. Stands for small figures of 
deities, figures of Ldmds used as stands for incense 
burnt in time of worship, small boxes, and kuki t 
handles are articles generally car^ed out of wood 
in Nepal 
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In the Bombay Presidency wood-carving la now 
principally earned on in Ahmadabad, Surat, and Canara 
At Ahm^abad there are 800 families of carpen 
ters, but yet the industry has greatly declined com 
par^ to what it was in former fames Mr B A Gupte 
has kindly supplied the following account of the pre 
sent state of wood-carving industry m the Bombay 
Presidency — The art of wood carving was almost 
extinct m Ahmadabad, the only articles made being a 
few samples of elaborate flower stands, picture-frames, 
card cases &c in blackwood,forthe European visitors 
to that aty, but by the enterpnsc of Mr LoCkwood 
de Forest, an American gentleman a revival has 
taken place He boa started an establiabment for the 
construction of carved furniture and panels, which are 
exported to New York by bis local agent and manager, 
Mr Maganbhii Hattismg About 60 to 80 carvers 
are emjpoyed, who are paid from one to three shil 
lings a day In addition to employing the best carvers 
available in Ahmadabad men have been brought 
from Kadi, Patan, and Surat The carvers from 
Patan are, as a rule, clever Two cabinets, one 
bracket, four picture frames one flower stand, and 
one inkstand nave been purchased for the Glasgow 
International Exhibition as examples of modem 
Ahmadabad work. BiUimora, in the Baroda tem 
tory possesses 15 to 20 families of carvers, and 
one Sorabji Jdmih^iof that to^\n baa contributed to 
the Glasgow International Exhibition a large collec 
tion of his manufactures. Wood carving in leak 
wood for architectural purposes Is still largely carried 
on at Surat, and there arcBC\cral workshops in which 
doors, shutters, ceilings, and wandows may be bought 
ready made The work is charactcnscd by consider 
able freedom and boldness of execution — a treatment 
most suitable to the sue of the objects decorated, A 
considerable trade in wood work is also earned on at 
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Surat in tlie shape of toys, winch consist of figures 
carved in wood decorated by painting or gilding and 
then varnished. At NJlsik, the sacred city of the Hin- 
dus, on the banks of the Goddvari, which is famous 
for its old carved timber houses, the art of wood- 
cannng is all but extinct In 1883 only one carver 
could be traced, and the window he carved for the 
Calcutta International Exhibition was found to be as 
good as the original in the Hingle's vada, from which 
building a sample was selected by Mr Gnffit'Ks, Super- 
intendent of the Bombay School of Art, for being re- 
produced. The lotus forms the most prominent feature 
of the house decoration of Ndsik. There is not a 
beam, door, window, bracket, or cornice which does 
not show a treatment based on the form of the sacred 
lotus The ancient name of the city is Padmdvati, 
or the city of the lotus, ascribed th the flower-shaped 
or rather star-shaped tract formed by the confluence 
of the SIX tributaries of the Godavari which intersect 
the town on all sides. The writer presumes that the 
name ‘The city of the lotus’ must have influenced 
the imagination of the artisans who carved the 
columns, cornices, brackets, and beams found all over 
the city That' the Indian lotus is the basis of the 
Corinthian columns of Greece has been amply proved 
by Thomas Maurice in h\s ‘ Indian Antiquities, ’ 
volume III (pages 70, 150, and 243), published in 1801. 
Furniture is manufactured chiefly in blackwood and 
sometimes in teak The use of furniture in native 
houses is of modern date, having been adopted from 
the Europeans Demand for good furniture is solely 
created by the latter, and the bulk of the articles 
manufactured is for their use The East India Art 
Manufacturing Company m Bombay, under the man- 
agement of Mr Winbndge, the School of Industry at 
Ratnagin, the establishment of Mr de Forest at 
Ahmadabad, and a number of native workshops are 
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all acbvely employed in constructing art furniture of 
supenor design and finish which has resulted in 
superseding the clumsily fitted and badly finished old 
Bombay bUcIcwood fumitnrc- 

Carvings on cocoanut shell are practised to a small 
extent at Sdwantuddi and Canara. Speamenswere 
exhibited at the Colonial and Indian ExhibiboPu 
In Haidrabad (Deccan) wood-camng u done to a 
small cxtcfit at Kamdm and Zelgandal The work is 
infcnor chiefly toys or figures of animals of grotesque 
forms and unnatural colours often not bearing the 
slightest reserabbnee to the animals they are intended 
to represent The toys arc first carved roughlv In 
wood then shaped with a compound of cowdung 
or saw-dust ana tamannd pulp or ^lue. Among 
the collection obtained (or the Colonml and Indian 
Exhibition was a white pigeon, with tiger like stnpes 
in ultramanoel 


Saodftlwood CsTTinif 

The pnocipal places where sandalwood caixuag vs 
earned on arc Canara Surat Abmadahad, and Bom 
bny in the Bombay Presidency; Travancorc, Tn 
chinopolj HabdgI Raidrog Tlrupatur, hiadura, 
Udi\aghir Karnul Coimbatore kistna, and God4\an 
m the Madras Presidency and Sordb and Sagar in 
My-sorc The car\'ings arc most elaborate and 
rainutc sometimes representing patterns of intncatc 
foliage and flowers, but often mythological scenes 
ornamented with geometneal and floral designs The 
frontispiece at the beginning of this book represents a 
i.lab of sandalwood carnng executed 10 Canara. The 
sbb Is fitted into a framework of ebony, the borders 
of which arc boldly ornamented with a beautiful scroll 
work running up and down all rouniL Tlit scene 
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represents the deities in heaven in all their celestial 
glory. On the top, the central figure is Vishnu, the 
Great Protector of the World, with four hands, his 
body adorned with the most precious stones, among 
which IS the kaustabh, the inestimable jewel obtained 
by churning the ocean. From his navel rises a lotus, 
on which sits the four-headed Brahm^, the Creator of 
the Universe Vishnu sits at ease under a canopy 
formed by the hood of a five-headed snake, probably 
the serpent deity, Bdsukt On his left is his consort, 
Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth, rubbing his feet. 
On the right, the monkey-god, Hanuman, is in the act 
of paying his homage, while angels fly m heaveA and 
gods and demi-gods stand or sit on all sides, in a 
state of adoration The middle part is dedicated to 
Siva, the Great Destroyer m the Hindu Triad. He 
sits on his favourite bullock, with his consort P^rvati, 
the Goddess of Energy, on his left, and Ganesha, the 
God of Wisdom, on his nght, surrounded by other 
gods and goddesses as m the above. The lowest 
part of the tablet represents a celestial battle between 
the Goddess of Energy and the Buffalo Demon called 
Mahishdsura The carving is done in high relief 
Speaking of sandalwood carving, Sir George Birdwood 
writes in his ‘‘Industrial Arts of India” . — 

“ The Surat and Bombay work is in low relief, and the designs 
consist almost entirely or foliated ornament, the Canara and 
Mysore work is in high relief, the subjects being chiefly mytho- 
logical , and the Ahmadabad work, while in flat relief, is deeply 
cut, and the subjects are mixed, floral and m3i;hological , for 
instance, Krishna and the Gopis, represented not architectur- 
ally as in Canara carving, but naturally, disporting themselves 
in a luxuriant wood, in which each tree, while treated conven- 
tionally, and running into the general floral decoration, can be 
distinctly recognised A line is drawn below the wood, and 
through the compartment thus formed a nver is represented 
flovnng, as on Greek coins, by an undulating band, on which 
tortoises, fishes, and water-fowl are carved in half relief The 
best Canara carving comes from Kompta, and the best Mysore, 
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whkh ts identical in respect vith that o{ Caoara* from 
the tom of Sordb in tbo Shimoga District.’* 

Mr Gupte wntes that — 

** at Sorat there mre besidea the carvers in teak and blade mod, 
800 Parai eandalmod-carver* and inlaytrs, many of whom at 
the bemtming of thb centary nrigrated to Bombay where they 
opened shops on the Kalbadm Road for supplying work 
braes, ^ove-boxes. card'cases, watch-stands, chesa-boards. 
paper knives Set Several of these Persi settlers have educated 
ihrir duldrcn, who have left the business and become clerks or 
brokers.'* 

In the Madras Presidency sandalwood carving is 
earned on in Travancore and South Canara The 
Travancorc carving Is bold and very naturalistic in 
style The other placea where the art is practised, 
though on a limited scale, arc Tnchlnopoly, Hadalgi, 
Riidru^, Tvrupatutj Madura, Udivagin, NcUore,Kar 
nul Coimbatore Kistna, and Goddtan The style of 
work differs more or lets m each District. Dr Bidie 
states that ' the designs are floral and mythological 
and worked out with great minuteness, and arc r^ly 
more remarkable as examples of patience than as 
works of art. The Mysore carvings are reported as 
“elaborate and minute representing figures in Hindu 
mj*tholog) skilfully enarclcd by inlncatc foliage, 
with fibres of animals in relief The details arc 
grouped with quite an eastern skill, and form an ex 
cecdingly nch omamcntatioo Pnccs depend entire 
ly on tuc workmanship for where a box by one man 
may be bought for K 5 , a box of the same size 
and pattern from another man is not obtainable for 
Rao ' Flappers called cAdunt, are made of sandal 
wood in imitation of yak stail which arc used to d^^c 
away flics A long piece of sandalwood is disndcd 
lengthwise into numerous slices each slice is os fine ns 
liair and the whole resembling a chaurt made of y\k s 
tail A small part of the wood on the other end is 
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left entire, which is carved and made into a handle. 
Such chauris when waved before the face or behind a 
man in order to drive away the flies emit the flne 
fragrance of sandalwood, A chauri of this kind 
has been supplied for the Glasgow International 
Exhibition by Diwan Raghu Nath R^o, late of the Indor 
State. Fans, combs, paper-knives, and other small arti- 
cles are also made of sandalwood Rdmpurd, a town 
within the Indor State, is noted for its sandalwood 
chauris, pen-holders, and fans. The price of a chauri 
IS R80, and that of a fan R30. Chauris are also made 
at Bhartpur and other Native States. Rosaries, combs, 
and other small articles are made of sandalwood at 
Ajmir, which are purchased in large quantities by 
pilgrims who resort to the Dargah Khwaja Sahib, 
the tomb of a Muhammadan saint. 


Inlaid Woodwork. 

Wood IS inlaid with ivory, horn, brass, and silver. 
In Bengal the art is very little practised. Only in 
Monghyr ivory and horn are sometimes inlaid on 
furniture or small articles made of ebony wood. The 
demand for ivory-inlaid ebony work is very small and 
is apparently diminishing There are only six or 
eight carpenters now in Monghyr who follow the 
profession of furniture making and inlaying on wood. 
A large number of men who used fo do this work 
is ^now employed in the East Indian Railway, an 
occupation that has been found more lucrative than 
the indigenous industry of the town. 

As stated before, the Nagind wood-carvers, in the 
North-Western Provinces, decorate their more 
elaborate and expensive work with silver and mother- 
o^-pearl mounts as a set-off to the black of the ebony 
of which the articles are made. But the most noted 
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inlaid woodwork m the North We*tem Provinces is the 
TSrkashi work of Mainpan The articles are made of 
Shtsham {Dalberna lattfalta) woodjOn which foliage 
and geomctncal designs are most minutely formed by 
hammenng m 6ne brass wire The surface Is then 
polished, and the article then presents to the c}e an 
intncate maie of golden patterns running into alt 
directions in endless profusion, though with the usual 
regolanty and s^munetry of an Indian handiv.ork 
The art was all but extinct a few jears ago when 
it fortunately attracted European attention Though 
not yet in a prosperous condition, it is, boweier, 
slowly reviAnng and the last few Exhibitions have 
done it mn<di good It can be introduced with 
good cfTect for pannclUng doors picture framing, &c. 
The following account of the mode of manufacture 
and the present state of the industry has been sup 
plied by Mr A- H Pine, Honorary Secretary, Pro- 
vincial Moseum, Lucknow — 

Tins 15 a irork pecuUr to Malnporl Itself on which nboct 35 
different men find wnplojTHeoL Hardwood pencraliyi*AjrAajw 
is used It most be well •easoned. The bran wire u let Into 
the wood in the foKowing way A diagram {• fint drawn in 
pencil on the wood | then with a sharp knuc liwuUms are made 
along the penal mariu and the wire put into the indsions and 
then beaten down to a level with the jcrface with an Iron ham 
mer The process re^re* comlderabie time and labour 
Thus a plate of lalnclWs in diameter takes one workman ao 
da>-s. The best wprkman makes a profit of Rao per mensem 
and the other* make from Rio to RiS per mensem for the mhole 
year The manufacture is certainly flocnihing and the number 
of workmen i* increasing to »ome extern every )-e3r 

A collection of Mampun Tirkasht ware lias been 
sent to the Glasgow International Exhibition A 
t}pical collection vtould cost about R200 The 
following ma) be pul down as the pnee of ordinary 
specimens —Stationery case R15 pbte R18 ladic^ 
work box U18 octagonal box U25 box for papers, 
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R30 , piclurc*fr,nnc, R35 , book*‘>tnnd, R5. Onglnnlly 
7 ai v.ork to hn\c been (.lucfl) employed 

in the ornnmcntition of boxes nnd wooden iaiulalir, 
solargt)) used m the country in former da}s San- 
dals arc still decorated with wire-work in Pilibhit, a 
town in the Xorlh-\Vcst< rn Pro\incc.s at the foot of 
the Ihmalaja'^ The work done there is, howc%cr, 
inferior to that of Matnpuri. A flower bud, in imita- 
tion of that of the pomegranate, made of wood 
coloured red or of blood stone, is inserted on the 
s.indal, which people wearing it firmly hold between 
the big and the second toe In walking, the bud 
opens with the pressure of the foot as each step is 
taken nnd shuts when the foot is raised for the next 
step. 

Pnnjilb is celebrated for its ivory and brass inlay 
on wood. I\ory inlay is extensnely earned on in 
Ilushurpur, and bra«s inlay comes from Chiniot in the 
District of Jliang. Small square wooden scats, called 
c/mu/ ts, almirahs, wall-brackets, tables, chairs, boxes, 
desks, rulers, picture-frames, cabinets, and other house- 
hold articles made of ShisJiam wood are inlaid with 
ivory at Hushi^rpur. A small edging of blackened 
wood is occasionally introduced to set ofT the ivory. 
The industry has only been lately revived, and it is 
specially practised by workmen who reside at the 
village of Ghulam Husain Bassi near Hushidrpur 
They now' drive a considerable trade. Several work- 
men combine in the W'ork. Mr Kipling after wanting 
about “ w'ord-carving,’^ as practised in Hushidrpur, 
makes the following remarks on the subject of this 
industry — 

“ Of equal and, indeed, supenor importance as an indust^ 
which may be expected to support skilled workmen, is the wood- 
inlay of ivory and brass of the District The extension of this 
trade to articles of European use is mainly due to the efforts of 
Mr Colcktrcam, C S, For many years pen-eases, walking 
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ftavc*, mirror-cases, and tbo tow cAowit or octagonal tablo 
common in tbo Panjdb and probably of Arab Introduction 
hivo been mj^e hero In Shttham wotxl inlaid with Ivory and 
brass. TVio patterna wtro very tmnute and covered nearly tbo 
whole of tho sorface with an equal spottlnesa. Mr Coldstream 
procoied ha applicalicm to tables* cabmets, and other objects 
and dunng recent yean a trade has sprung up which seems 
likely to grow to still lar^ proportions. The faults of the 
inlay are a certain tii>iality imd Insignificance of dedgn and 
Its too equal and tnlmite distribution. At vTinous times some 
of the inlaytrt have visited Lahore, and have been shown 
at the School of Art examples of good Arabic and Indian 
design, and they haNW frequently been hirnished with sketdxea. 
When the blackness and o^ness of an Indian village are con^ 
sidered It Is really matter fw su rp r ise that decoratK’o Invention 
sorvii'es In any form. There are numbers of artisans, many of 
whom are in tbo hands of a Hindu dealer who is naturally but 
Hule concerned m the artistic quaCtv of tbe wares he sells. The 
ii'ory used is generally the waste stttil left by the tumera of 
U'ory barales and W coiiib>mak(!rti and is worth from Ri to 
Ra per & U la fr equemly aHogcd that bone cvpeoaJjy 
camd bone, is used as wdl as Lory bet both ntiry coenb- 
makers and turners moke a good deal of wastes which )s qaho 
largo enough for the small details ci the inlay BlacWood 
the old hc^.wood of tho Aihbiw tominina) nv 

correctly called fl&wifi err ebony by the worsen, ia occasionally 
used both os a ground and In combination with ivory aa an m* 
laj Ing materUT espedafl) in the faraHiar herring bone pattern. 
Brass Is alao empk^-ed but with less effect for when loCal^ 
sork in small nalterns is worked in brass, it la necessary that 
the metal should ha\-o a belter surface than it generally receives 
in the Husludrpttr aork. 

Brass mlay 15 also practised at HushiArpor, but the 
best ttork corocs from Chtmot The brass Is cut into 
thin plates before being inserted on the wood, which 
IS done with great precision and neatness Woods of 
colours arc also employed m inlajing Mr Kipling 
tvnles — 

“Wood mby is understood to a Hmitcd extent by nearly 
all the more skilful »tt/n»or carpenters of the PanjAo They 
employ box and other iihite woods upon SAfiAuw orthebllcr 
ufw the yellow DteJir But very few specimens are howntr 
to be seen surpassing the artistic work of the Mayo School of 
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Industrial Art. Rdm Singh, the head carpenter there, has done 
some beautiful work.” 

At Chiniot brass inlaying is chiefly practised in the 
decoration of camel-panniers called Kajimd, of panels, 
\Yindows, &c. A panel would cost from R5 to Rio, a 
window R40 or R45. The price of a typical collec- 
tion of Hushidrpur ivory inlaid work may be as 
follows — A table R45, wall bracket R15, picture- 
frame R6, wall-shelf R35, box R25. 

Work similar to that done in Hushidrpur is made 
at Etawa, a town in Kota, Rajputana. The wood 
used is that of Shiskam, which is inlaid with ivory 
and mother-o’-pearl. The Kota screen at the Colo- 
nial and Indian Exhibition was made in this style of 
work The industry is confined to two or three 
families belonging to the Khati caste, who turn out 
their work very slowly, though it is, as a rule, carefully 
and strongly executed. 

In the Madras Presidency the art of inlaying on 
wood is chiefly practised in the well-known Vizaga- 
patam work. Work-boxes, card-cases, inkstands, 
chess boards, and other knick-nacks are made here, 
chiefly of sandal-wood, which are decorated with 
ivory fret-work, tortoise-shell, horn, &c. Dr. Bidie 
wntes — - 

“ The surface of the ivory is generally adorned with etchings 
in black of mythological fig^ires very well executed, or with 
floral forms in light and shade, which are copies of European 
designs The workmanship of the articles is usually superior, 
and although expensive, they are much in demand as drawing- 
room ornaments ” 

The prices of the Vizagapatam sandalwood arti- 
cles may be put as follow'^s — Sandalwood and ivory 
ink-stand, R50 , watch-stand, R25 , chess-board, 
R55> blotting book, R40, box, R135 , picture-frame, 
Rio. 
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Cabinet work and furniture of ebony wood are in 
laid T\nth Iv'ory in the town of M>'sore The work is 
done m the old conventional Camatic and Mi^ul 
patterns A teapoy inlaid with ivory is sold for R5®» 
a chair for Rioo, and minor articles for a pnce down 
to Ra ‘ A door 6 x la' manufactured for the Ban 
galore palace cost Ri, 50 o, and was awarded a gold 
medal at the Calcutta. International Exhibition The 
ivory inlaid doors at Tippu Saltan's tomb are very 
bcautifuV’ 

On the Bombay side work-boxes glove-boxes^ and 
other articles are minutely decorated by inlajing on 
the surface smafl pieces of ivory st^ horn, tin, glass, 
See This work is done at Surat, Baroda, Abraada 
bad, Kach, and Bombay Sir George Birdwood makes 
the following remarks on the 5ub]6ct of this in 
dustry — 

A good deal of onumentsl furroture Is also made In Bom- 
bay Inlaid work to fareiDar now m the ubigutoos gkrv^ 
boxes, bkxtlng-cases, book-stands, work boxes, desk*, and 
cord-cases wh^h go by the name of Bombay boxes. They 
are made in the vanety o( Inlaid wood-work, or marqoetry or 
tofsis, called ptftU and are n<X only pretty and pleasing but 
Inter e ^ ng on occourU of its haviog bnn fouM possible to trace 
the Introdectkm of tbe work Into India from Pema step by 
step from Shirax Into Sind and to Bombay and SoraL In 
Bombay the inlay is made up of Ua wire sandalwood, ebony 
sappan (branl) m-ood l\t)ry while and stained green and 
slag-hom. Strips of these moletials are bound togetaer In rods 
nmalt) t hrc e- si acd sometimes round and fretpiently olJiqaciy 
four-sided or rhombic. They ogain nro so arranged in com- 
pound rods as, *hen cut across, to present a definite pattern 
and in the mass hare the appearance of rods of \mning dia 
meter and shape or of \xry thin boards, the latter oeinp In- 
tended for boracringi. The patterns commonly found in fiom 
bay finally prepared for use ereffc«lar-p</ or round bloom 
laiti gut hcugonal bkwm three-cornered 

bloom edhi-^kar’-gnt rhombus-bloom chcmtgul square 
(niaumg4IVe) bloom tth a small round pattern andx’ss 
ptrnnp compounded of all the raaicnals used* also 
fUinJ one gram having the appearance of a row of siUtr 
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beads set m ebony j and port hhur, jafrdn marapech, jeri, baeU 
viutana, saiikni hansto, and prohansto, these eight fast being 
bordenng patterns. The work was introduced into Sind from 
Shiraz about a hundred years ago ” 

In Nepal very little inlay work on wood is carried 
on. It IS almost entirely confined to the ornamenta- 
tion of Hukkas, the stems of which are sometimes 
inlaid with brass and iron, ivory, or mother-o’-pearl. 


Lacquered Ware. 

The art of lacquering wood is practised all over 
India, the Province of Panj^b being the most noted 
for its manufactures of this kind The art consists 
in coating an article of wood with lac of different 
colours, and often cutting out patterns on it witb 
a chisel The wood is first turned into an article 
of the required shape and size, and when thoroughly 
smoothed and cleaned, it is ready to receive the 
lacquer. This is done by setting the article on the 
turner’s frame, and as it is made to revolve, the co- 
loured lac-sticks are hard pressed upon it The heat 
produced by the friction softens the lac and makes 
it adhere to the wood Layers of red, green, black, 
and other colours, as may be required, are thus put 
one after the other The patterns are cut by 
hand with a chisel, always going down to the depth 
of the colour required For instance a leaf may be 
produced by cutting down to the green layer, and 
a flower by cutting down to red, and so on The 
following more detailed description of the process 
has been taken ^rom Mr Baden Powell’s “ Punjab 
Manufactures” — 

“ When about to apply the sticks of lacquer colour, the 
wooden article, duly smoothed and clean, is set on the turner’s 
frame and made to rotate If the colour to be produced is an 
uniform surface of lac colour, the lac-stick is pressed rather hard 
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against the irood and the colour comes off as the heat prodoced 
by the fnctiOn Is safl&aent to soften the lac and detach n 
porUoTu When enough coloar has been apphed the article 
toolj doll and streaky btrt a piece of hamboo Is taken and a 
fine edge pot on It snth achisdithis Is stalfoUy robbed over the 
inrfacc of the article bll the colour has evenly spread, and by 
skilful manipulation a pohsH b^ms to show on the surface, 
vhich la enhanced bv a ^tler applicatioo of bamboo edges, 
and finally cotnpletca with od and a rag To produce the 
mottled appearance so ranch admired, the sticks of coIcTur are 
selected of a rather harder composinon and loss easily softened 
by heaL The article to be cokmrtd is set revolving and the 
morkmsn bolding the cdoor-slick a^nst It, vtry llgEtlv allcrsn 
a point here ana a point there of ctdocr to attach itself} the 
vCHsd soon appears to be sprinkled oitr with coloured dust« 

“ The wortanan takes another colour and repeats the pro cess , 
moving the stick up and down along the molvmg block, when 
by hia skjfol monlpolation the second cdour adheres at points 
which the first c^ur has left blaok t sometime* a third colour b 
touched tn In the same manner When enough colour b on the 
surface, the different pomts of colours art rubbed togetlw nod 
combined into a mottled or marbled appearance by rubUng as 
before described, with a bamboo edge, and finishing with a rag 
and olL ThepTHt>cstmotUobthalol crimson and black, crim- 
son and whit^ and blue and Uock, Around the nm of a box 
or fip of a cup a border is often put on, wUh a fkmer pattern on 
it, m hlch b done in a different 

•The article Is again set spinning on the frame, and colour 
applied where the desired border b to come, In a uniform hand, 
and well rubbed m and smoothed with bamboo j a coatmg of 
is always piv-en first, mur the red. o coating of gree n b applied 
till the red disappears, and os-er the green blac£ 

The flower pattern b produced by hand with a small sharp 
chisel I so delicately does the workman adjust the force and 
depth of hi5 cot that he will, for the fiower let us 'Sat make It 
appear red by cuiung away the bbek and green coats and 
exposing the red layer for the lea\-es he wfli scratch down to 
the preen one and for a white line he will cut down to the wood 
A mulake s«ma nesrr to bo made in this work j a slip of the 
tool would of course spoil the whole. 

A writer »n the Jcurnal of Indian Art m compar 
inp Japanese and Indian lacquered work is of opinion 
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that the •vyord “lac-turnery’’ should be substituted for 
“lacquer” as it is practised in India. He writes — 

"The word ‘lacquer’ as applied to Japanese varnish and 
Indian shellac is somewhat misleading to the untechnical mind. 
We are in the habit of describing the ordinary shellac coloured 
wood turnery of India and the Burmese ware with a basket 
work basis as lacquered. A lacquer would seem to mean a 
fluid varnish applied with a brush and set aside to harden, 
either in a stove, as in Birmingham, or in a damp press as in 
Japan. Indian lacquer, so called, is merely the surface ob- 
tained by pressing a stick of hard shellac coloured ad Itb to a 
rapidly revolving wooden object. The friction developes heat 
sufficient to make it adhere irregularly. The end of a dry palm 
leaf stem cut chiselwise, and applied in the same way, melts it 
still more and spreads it equally, while a drop of oil applied 
with further fnction with a bit of rough muslin polishes the sur- 
face, which is as hard and good after ten minutes’ work as it 
can ever be It lasts, too, fairly well , but being only shellac 
and colour after all, it is not to be compared with Japanese 
lacquer, in some specimens of which, it is credibly reported, water 
can be boiled without injury to the vessel, and which never 
seems to scale or peel off It might be worth consideration 
whether some confusion would not be avoided by the adoption 
of the phrase, ‘ lac-tumery,’ to distinguish the common Indian 
ware from the lacquered or varnishea surfaces Sind boxes are 
turned and covered with shellac, while the decorated trays and 
panels of Haidrabad, Deccan, are lacquered in the true sense. 
At present Indian catalogues descnbe most glossy surfaces as 
lacquered ” 

In comparing Japanese lacquer work with that 
produced in India the same authority makes the 
following remarks — 

" India IS behindhand in most painting and varnishing 
processes It is perhaps not generally recognised that in this re- 
spect the arts of the East generally are in the state of those 
of Europe before the time of Van Dyck The ordinary powers of 
linseed oil are unknown, and painting, whether pictorial or de- 
corative, is in water-colour, protected by resin varnishes. But, 
while the Japanese possess a varnish of unique properties, the 
Indian arhsan is limited to sundras or East Indian copal, mastic, 
rosin, and shellac, and, except when working under English 
coach-builders, it has not entered into his mind that many 
successive coats of varnish may be laid, rubbed down, and 
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pofia^vcd onul *. fine nrfece la attained. U aome of the beat 
Calcutta carnage wtark had only an KngBah cDmato to with 
itaod h would probably last as kn^ as that of Lonp Acre j 
but It IS done under European Buperfttendencej while if left to 
hlm*^ the native artificer ti content to apply his rattan with 
the palm of hli hand and to leave h. with Its natural sheen, so 
that from the Japanese or En^ffish incchanic*a point of view It is 
more of a nnear than a polished body of vai^h. The preli- 
nunary proce sse s ^oro the appDcntkm of varnish are those in 
use everywhere. Wood surfaces to bo painted In vriiter colour 
are trrtted with a gronnd of bnck dust oc inferior white earth 
fthere Is no good whiUng In the countryS and ghie or tlnfod 
levigated with ghw or covered with shrolded hemp or doth, 
while cmboescQ work for gilding or treatment with tin and 
yellow varnish to smmUte gold u loaded up with a brush In 
glue and white earth The old ceiling work of the Panjdb the 
bemtered panels of Haldrabad, Deccan and the beddings of 
Rafpoiana and Ddhi are examples of ibis last method. There 
Is never any rubbing down of tho varnish tboogh stones are 
used with water to smooth glue or gum laid groonife. There Is, 
hos'm'er one notable exception to the goieral rule of ignorance 
as to Japanese processes, which b so cunoos th^ It U mention* 
ed. here m the nope that further research may bring out oth« 
examples. Mr Walter Lawrence C.Sr, wrllear— In ShiShporf 
a small Rajput State of the Sewdia famllY. tbera are made 
some %*ery beautiful lacquered shields by a lamlly of artisans 
at the capital Old woncmanlike shldds which hara done dnty 
In the desert of Marwar are bought op for three rupees a piece 
and brought ow to Shdhpurd where they are carefully soaked 
and worked op for the lacqocr pro cess . It Is said that somo 
60 coals of N-armsh are appTied to each shield and that it takes 
a year to finish one. The people of Shibpurd know little of 
bow the ancestor of the lacquer family came to Ibcir dty but 
they ha\-e a legend that be came fr^ the and th?t be 
was not a countryman of Hlndimnn. ” 


Vci^ little lacquering work is now done in Bengal, 
Murshidabad anti Patna being the onlj places where 
the industry is practised on a limited scale It is 
said that good lacquered ware Is made at a place 
near Sirdjganj but no specimen of the work hits yet 
been brought for 8ho\\ 

In the North Western Provinces, lacquered wooden 
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articles are made in many places, notably at Bareilly, 
Agra, Lucknow, Fatehpur, Shdhjah^npur, Benares, 
and Mirzapur. Chairs, tables, and other furniture 
articles are made at Bareilly , boxes, plates, and 
small articles at Agra , legs for bedsteads at Luck- 
now, Fatehpur, and Sh^hjahdnpur , and toys at Bena- 
res and Mirzapur. Each District has a style of its 
own different from its neighbour. The art of lacquer- 
ing is, in the North-Western Provinces, more applied 
to the decoration of bedstead legs than to any other 
article. Toys made at Benares, Fatehpur, and Mirza- 
pur are more remarkable for their cheapness than 
beauty. Packs of native cards are made at Fatehpur 
of thin wood, painted and lacquered, and also nests of 
boxes, in the construction of which considerable inge- 
nuity and skill are shown. A collection of North-West- 
ern Provinces lacquered ware can be obtained for Rioo. 

In the Panjdb, the Kharddt or wood-turner is found 
in nearly every town and village, but Pdkpattan, 
Derd Ismail Khdn, Firozpur, Sahiw^l, and HushMr- 
pur have acquired a particular reputation for their 
lacquered-wares Pikpattan articles were hitherto 
considered the best, but of late other places have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the Pdkpattan manufac- 
tures Bed-legs, frames of rope bedsteads, boxes, 
sticks, chairs, &c., are made in this place The 
work has a fine polish and generally a marbled or 
mottled appearance, often in two or three colours, 
and the article finished with a flowered border, which 
latter is done by a species of handiwork different 
from the rest, and certainly affording a good instance 
of the delicacy of native handling Mr Kipling 
has supplied the following information with regard to 
the industry as carried on in other places of note — 

“ Bed-legs, water- vessels, goglets, boxes, rulers, and toys are 
made at Hushidrpur The Hushidrpur lacquer differs from that 
of Pdkpattan m the use of metallic (tin) ground under trans- 
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pirent colocr ood In additwn to the scratched work of coloxir 
figures of a mythological character are boldly painted and 
covered with transparent lacquer Ornamental boxes, trayi, 
gtebolar boxes teapoys, fcc^ are made at Der4 Ismiil Khan 
lacquer of Derd lamill Khdn U unique m charncter 
Very few colours are employed and the pattern Is usually of 
fcTD-liVe acndls of almost incredible ndnutenesa and debcaev of 
execution, mostly wrought or rather acratched by women 
The caskets, tables, aro lavishly ornamented with ivory 
flowers and timflar proiectmg ocnaments. A workman 
of Ftrozpur has almost raised lac-tumery to the dignity of fine 
art by mi skill In pattern scratching He uses the wood of the 
tamarisk or fharain for hb wares and not, as elsewhere, 
Shishawt or poplar Tha wood, though used In Sind where 
wood of any idnd is scarce, is teldom touched by the Pojijib 
workmen. His work is the best of ha kmd hi the ProviDCe. 
Chessmen, tables, layt of various kinds, plates, teapoys, &a, 
are made at SahiwdI m the Shdhpur Di^d- The lac'tumery 
of Sahivil differs from that of other places In being more erode 
iu colour and simpler lo execobon. A particular^ unpleasant 
amCne reouvo b used tnit there is a better t vases, 
plates, and tma are made In two adcrurs, red and black, or red 
or N-ellow or btack, or either The scratched piUerns are tolder 
and larger than elsewhere. 


In RajpuUna, wooden chas boards and men, patnt 
cd and gilded and lacquered Boracwhal in the s^lc of 
the burat work are made in Jaipur In the School 
of Art at Jaipur a large quantity of indsed lacquered 
vrarc, like those of the Panjdb is produced. These con 
iist of bottles, betel boxes, \-ases, cups, plates Lotds, 
Surdkis AbkordSf^c A icnea of tcakwood panels, 
painted with scenes from the Ranam n&mah (Persian 
version of the Makdbhdraia) and then lacquered, 
intended to aerve as book covers or panels for ca 
binets, were sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
These panels vverc copies ol ongmals done by the 
best artists m the time of Akbar (a.D 1588) "^ey 
Tkcredoncln the Kashmir style under the inslruc 
tions of Dr Hendlej About the manufacture of 
lacquered ware at Jaipur Dr Ilcndlcy writes — 

" Wood ij turned Into roimd shapes boxes for tobacco or 
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opium, bedstead le^s, rulers, slaves, &c., and then lacquered in 
bands of pure bright colours or in variegated designs by the 
application of the lac as the article is rapidly turned on the 
latter, the whole being concluded with good polish At Khan- 
dela, moreover, wooden toys are carved, coloured and varnished 
with lacquer The small quaint figures of elephants, deer, 
camel, &c , are sold as low as 32 per rupee ” 

' Lacquered playing cards of leather are made 
at Siwdi Mddliopur Lacquered slates were sent 
from Jaipur to the London Exhibition Large quantities 
of lacquered cups are made at Indragarh, a small 
town in the Kota State The wood used to make the 
cups is that of KImm {Mtmusops indtcd). Earthen 
Surdhis are also lacquered at Indragarh. The lac is 
melted and put on the Stirdhts with a small piece of 
iron Lacquer on pottery is also practised in Bikdnir. 
Coloured lac is put on articles of common China It is 
also practised on stone, glass, ivory, and wood, and the 
Bikdnir work receives additional effect from the 
plentiful use of gold leaf in the decorations. The 
Bikdnir screen at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
was made in this style. The process of manufacture 
IS described as follows — * 

“On the surface of the wood, which had been previously 
well scrubbed with liquid clay and allowed to dry, the outlines 
of a flower pattern are stencilled with a bag of powdered char- 
coal through perforated paper Successive layers of liquid 
clay are then applied with small squirrel’s hair brushes within 
the outlines of the pattern, each layer being allowed to dry 
before the next application, until a raised surface bringing out 
the stalks, leaves, and petals with sufficient distinctness is 
produced. The whole surface is then fixed by a coat of paint, 
and when this is dry gold leaf is applied over all ” 

The price of lacquered ]ars and vases made atBikdnir 
isR2toR5. Lacquered shields are made at Shdh- 
pur, the price being R25 or R38, including cost of 
boss and grip Lacquered glass Lotas, Hukka stems, 
bed-posts, and several sorts of ingenious toys with 
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delicate and neat sliadea of colour are made in Ka 
raulu In Jhallawar, the turners of Bakain make a 
vanety of toy*, boxes, ficc. and carry on a large 
business in them One article peculiar to the place 
15 the lacquered cocoanut shell bracelets Trays, wnt 
Ing boxes, and bed supports are made at MandAwar 
and RAjgarh in Mwar, but the work is not so 6ne 
as that 01 the PanjAb Bedsteads and Indian clubs 
are made at Dholpnr 

In the Madras Presidency the lacijuer work of 
Kamul ha* long been famous Dr Bidie writes 

**Sotne of the old fpecimens aro sopmor to anything which 
can now be prodoc^ both In design and execution The 
palterm are floral and la sDght rtCo, and the cdaurs \'ery 
bright, with much gilding 

Articles generally made are tables boxes, and fans 
Besides Kiumdl the other pbces uhere lacquered 
articles are tiuule are Vtza^patam and Nossam in 
Cuddapah District. In the last place, dish mats 
made of leather ore painted with pictures, which arc 
packed m boxes, 01 a kind of lacquer ware The 
lacquer patterns on these boxes arc floral Native 
plajnng cards are also made here ^\hich are put in 
similar boxes, oblong in shape, and covered with 
mythological figuTcs in brilliant colours The boxes 
do not appear to be mode of wood, but of layer* of 
paper and cloth Fans made of palm leai or of 
paper and cloth are lacquered and painted in bnlUant 
colours at Chitvail and Nossam in Cuddapah DistncC 
An inferior kind of lacquered work, consisting of 
trays, tables &c. Is done at NandyAI Toy’s arc 
made at Vellore * out of a light palc*coloarcd 
wood, called VepiU which turns out well and is 
probably that ol Ilelarrhcna antidysentenea The 
article* ate in the shape of miniature cups, goglct*, 
pots and other domestic utensils, and arccoiercd 
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witli a beautiful coloured varnish or lacquer, which 
docs not sufi'er from immersion in water, or come off 
wlien the toy is put in a child’s mouth. The lacquer 
is composed of lac as a basis, with pigments o£ 
different kinds to give the colours.” 

Toys, vases, boxes, &c,, are made at Chennapatna in 
Mysore These toj'S have a reputation in that part of 
the country They are of two or three colours, and are 
liignly polished. A set of sixty articles sells for R io» 
Chess-men and chess-boards are also made, as well as 
large shields representing the face of a giant, which 
are carried by pilgrims to Tirupati. 

Beautiful lacquer work is made at Bainganpalh, a 
tovn in the Raichur District of Haidrabad (Deccan), 
and is used in the ornamentation of articles of domes- 
tic use. Like the inlaid metal-work of Bidar, a set of 
lacquered articles is given as a wedding dowry, 
“The work is of two kinds, one embossed and the 
other plain, and called, respectively, Mundbathi and 
Lojaioardt, The embossing is produced by a tedious 
process Shells or slags from the forge are finely 
ground with some glutinous substance, which is kept 
a secret, and layer upon layer of this ingredient is 
put on with a brush till the requisite height is 
attained. The whole is then covered with gold leaf, 
the designs are picked out in paint, and the article 
varnished. The prices charged are about R8 per 
square foot for Mundbathi and R4 for Lajawardt. 
The work would be cheaper but for the levying of a 
heavy blackmail — a right which few landlords {Jdgir-^ 
ddrs) fail to exercise.” 

Lacquered ware is extensively made in the Bombay 
Presidency, from the small wooden toys of S^wantwddi 
to the rich lacquered work of Haidrabad (in Sind), 

with hunting scenes in outline, delicately tinted on 
a rich brown ground ” Besides toys, articles of ai 

R. 
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higher order arc also made at Sdwantwddi These 
cOTiist of ware bnlliantly coloured, and illustrating 
subjects from Hindu mytholo^ TTie following ac 
count of the industry as earned on in the Bombay 
Presidency has been supplied by Mr B A Guptc — 

** The Slod worker* are Musalmans, who state that they came 
onginflUy from Zatmbxr They are very indolent hregular in 
thor hatnU* and poor and the capital they require U borrowed 
from dealer* From August to November the demand b brisker 
than during any other timp of the year although the Huzur 
Deputy CoTlector Holdrabad reports that of late the demand 
for Smd lacquered ware has decreased and that the industry 
Is declining The animal outturn In Haidrabad is onlv about 
£100 to At Siwantwidi there are only half a dozen 

worker* m la cqu ered ware, four of them bemg Suiart (car 
penter*) and two Chttarxt fptmter*) or yrngerz One has 
capital of Us own while the ottkr* ether receive advance* from 
coslomers, or obtain the raw matenal on crediL The demand b 
reported b; the Political Superimendent to be deereasrig trade 
tn lacq u ered ware having been replaced by European and 
Gtlneie toy*. The annual outturn of bequerta ware otSiwant 
widi b said to be about £too and the articles are sent to 
Bombay Poona, Bdgaum Boroda, Dhanrar Saiara, KoOiapur 
Goa and •everal othv places. 

Lacquered articles made at Haldrabad (Smd) coo 
sbl of agar*ca5c*, boxes flower vases, &c. A col 
lection w ould cost about R80 The SdwantwAdi Stato 
has contributed a collection of lacquered ware to the 
Glasgow International Exhibition These coii*i*t of 
cabinets, tables, brackets trays toys, &c. A coUcc 
tion of smaller articles would cost about R50 Play 
ing cards with ten incarnations of Vishnu are made 
at Sdu-antwddi. Articles made of cocoanut shells 
are also ornamented with lacquer work 

Wooden toys arc made in Sylhet (A*sam) by 
four Muialmans They arc lacquered and quaintly 
coloured with \-anou5 patterns, and are sold In sets of 
one hundred pieces A Muhammadan of Sylhet also 
makes another curious lacquered article, m,lhc 
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blow-pipe. ''The pipe IS of bamboo and lacquered 
with effective colours. The arrows, one hundred of 
which are sold w'lth each pipe for R3-2, are made of 
small strips of bamboo, 8>or 9 inches long, tipped with 
iron and wunged with an inverted cone of paper." 

The following account of lacquering industry in 
Burma has been supplied by Mr. Tilly.— 

“The lacquer-ware used in British Burma, is of two kinds-* 
(i) th.at in which the article is made of basket-work lacquered 
over; (2) that in which the article is made of wood. With 
regard to shape alone a distinction might be drawn between 
things used in ordinary life and those which are dedicated to 
the servnee of the monastery' The census tables do not distin- 
guish betw'cen makers of, and dealers in, lacquer-W'are, but 676 
persons w'cre returned under both heads, of w'hom by far the 
greater portion are dealers only All the lacquer-ware made on 
a basket-work form comes from Upper Burma, where it is a very 
important trade In British Burma the trade is confined to the 
production of w’ooden articles lacquered over, such as the large 
round platter with a raised edge, in which the family dinner 
IS servM, round and square boxes, and bowls Another set 
of artists produce richly-gilt boxes used in the monastenes for 
holding palm-leaf manuscripts, thebow'ls with a pagoda-shaped 
cover used for carrying food to monastenes and p^odas and 
shrines on which to place images of Gotama, The coffers 
referred to appear as if covered with pictures drawn in black on 
a gold ground, and the effect is so good that a small demand 
for tabfes, panels, and bowls of the same work has sprung up 
The process of manufacture is as follows tr~A deep red lacquer 
IS made by mixing the sap of the MelanorrhcBa ustiattsstma 
with Vermillion in the proportion of 12J parts to 10 parts. The 
sap or ihtist is used alone when a black lacquer is required 
The wooden bowls, platters, &c , are scraped down with fine 
steel scrapers- to make the surface as smooth as possible before 
laying on the lacquer All cracks, holes, and chipped edges 
are filled and built up as it were with a putty made of the 
lacquer Itself mixed with teakwood sawdust. The articles are 
then put away until the putty is dry and quite hard The 
lacquer; the raw thttsi,, is now rubbed all over the article with 
the bare hand, so that the least particle of sand or stone may be 
detected and the article put by in a cool and airy place to dry, 
not in the sun, however, as the lacquer would crack or blister 
In about three or four days they are quite dry, and they then 
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rccdvts a thick even coating of ihafo made ap of thita nce- 
^t^er and paddj-huak aabea. Again the article is pot awaj 
to dry and hardw } when the lacqaer Is quite dry and hanh 
tt amoothed down with water and paddy husk ashes and stone 
poTishers of graduated fineness vrom sandetone to a smooth 
pebWe. 'Ihlt process rcmovxa all gkas or ^tsh, and the last 
coating or a j^unfHn la given to the article, erther black or 
red as a poUsVu The groonding la invanably black and only 
the last coating red ii rcd-<olonred ware is required^ The 
above proce ss In lacqnenng bowb, is gone through In pre- 
paring gilt tables and boxes for keeping Buddhist palm^caf 
mann senpta . The boxes are generally coated with reo lacquer 
the tables Invanably with black. After the boxes hare oeen 
aell washed arvd smoothed down a coating of lacquer red oc 
black as the case ma\ be thkk in body Is laid on and the 
nitides put by for a day or two. This coating is to act as a 
gold lize. \Vnen the size has sufliaentls hardened to penult 
touching without smearmg the fingers the worker p ro ceed s to 
paint the design which w wishes to prodoce cm the bo* or 
table, the fines starsding up above the sxmoce. The paint used 
la TTUide from sulphide of arsenic or orphnent which the 
sorker rub* with a mtle water on a sandstone palette. To this 
ho adds a small qoaadty of powdered gum arab^ ao as to make 
the paxnt adhere to the «xe The ootUne must, however be 
fifllshed before the ihtlst groundwork on which he Is painting 
has becoow too dry to bo serviceable os a gold size. The draw 
ingi beirar finished and the point dry the process of gilding 
b^ns. The gold (eal is bid on over the whole surface, o%tr the 
wte and over the drawings oc trodngs ; the cold adhars to the 
sue but not to the point. The article u then put away 
alwavsm a cool and airy place, until the gold has finuly 
adhered to the sixo. The tracing*, or rather the paint wVnch 
nvrs abo^■c the fcvel of the general turface b now washed 
nway »iih cotton-wool and water and the desgn stands out 
promincntfy ngomit the gold ground In red oc block lines 
nccording as the lacquer beneath the gold l> red and black 
Some of the panels arc decorated in bas refief by attaching 
licadmgsi figure and foflago work made by mixing f/n/n and 
finely powdered bone-asK. ami taking a cast from a mould cut 
i«t in a Toapstone »Sab t a panrt so treated look* ax U it were 
made of pol xhed cboo> Tm* shiincx and the priests begging 
Iflwfs are first carved or turned In wood and afterwards eme ied 
with gold leaf and ornamented with pieces of green and red glass 
and U«king.fbss GiU lacquered ware iscompar-Ui>Tl> che.ip 
and tlw artti4»dorc< do mure than earn enoogh for a livelihood. 



Vn.— Art manufactures in Stone. 

Tl>c art of slonc*cnr\ mg lias alrcad) been noticed 
under the bond of “Dccoratnc Stone-carving as 
applied to .‘\rtbitecture ” All that now remains to 
be done is to gi\c an account of the smaller objects 
of stone-car\ ing turned out in dilTcrcnt parts of the 
counlr), and of the inlaid ni.arblc A\ork done at Agra. 


Stonc-carvjng. 

Wherever stone is found, plates, cups, and other 
household objects as well as images of deities and 
toys arc made. In Bengal, such things arc made in 
Mongh)i, Gya, Sasscram, all o\cr Chota Ndgpur, and 
the Tributary States of Orissa A collection of stone 
manufactures was sent to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition from G)a, Bardw^n, hidnbhum, and Mon- 
ghyr. But the Bengal manufactures have not much 
artistic merit. ‘^The images made in Bardw^n and 
Gya arc evidently copies of forms that have been 
handed down from father to son, and have, as w'ould 
be expected, lost any artistic feeling they may once 
have possessed The images of animals are but little 
better than those of deities The Gya and Mdnbhum 
vessels are better, but the former are being spoilt 
by a tendency to cover them wnth gilding." The 
Gya articles are, how^ever, the best made in Bengal. 
The material is a sort of black marble, and the articles 
consist of plates, cups, deep oval basins, jars, figures 
of deities, mendicants and animals. They are largely 
purchased by pilgrims, who go there m all seasons, 
for every good Hindu is bound to place a prescribed 
offering on the sacred foot of Vishnu there in the 
name of his dead ancestors, w^hich act is believed to 
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free them from purgatory The District of Minbhdm 
in Chota Nagpur produces good soap or pot-stone 
articles Plates and other articles ore made at 
Monghyr^ Messrs Ambler & Co In the North 
Western Provincea large quantities of household 
articles ate prepared of sandstone at Mirxapur, -which 
are told to pilgnma both at Benares and Allahabad 
By far the most important of the North Western 
Provmces stone-carving are the articles formed of 
soapstone at Agra- Boies, plates, ^per vreights, 
and other small articles are made. The floral and 
perforated patterns are particularly gtxid The local 
names of patterns are given as — Phulckamas yShkd 
Bhoglt kdUholtaihmaSf Kamrahhi, Atkmas jiliddr, 
Manohat hi cholt Angur and DahSs u~<hol-ohoU 
The articles arc cheap prices varying from Ra to Ri^ 
A collection can be had for R50 Stone carvmg is 
rare in the Panjib A few toys are made at Delhi 
and Lahore Book-stands, chairs and ve«wls of van 
oos sorts are carved to a limited extent at Amnt 
sar, Lahore Chiniot, and Delhi The workshop at 
tached to the golden temple at Amntsar has some 

f ood Sikh carvers, who can produce excellent work 
n the Central Provinces some stone-carving of merit 
U earned on in the tomi of Chanda and m a village 
named Kanhcn, in the Bhandird District, vrhere 
small \es8els are made of a soft stone which is quar 
ned there “ They arc not intended for ornament bat 
for use, since there is not the same scruple about 
using them more than once at meal* as exists in the 
case of earthenware >csscls They are also used for 
keeping preserves, which would be likely to acidify 
m metal \ easels Jaipur is famous for its marble 
figures of deities men and animals all erver India, 
Dr Hcndle) states — 

** Jnipar tapplit* most of BrdhmardcaJ India mith Wolf In 
marWe pUin or co’oured and gilt 1 In red or black 
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marble; and jn Dunprdrpur chlonlc, a *;oft and easily worked 
stone, ubicb turns black when ucll oiled, rubbed with lamp- 
black and cbarcoal, and poli«;licd. The purest uhitc marble 
is brought from Makrdm'i, a short distance from the Jodh- 
pur Side of the Snmblnr Lake, but a much liked white marble, 
often \cincd with blue, of a cheaper kind, is obtained from 
Raialo on the Alwar border, and is cspcciallj worked at 
Dausa The stone masons prepare in the summer enormous 
stocks of images, which arc bought by the brokers from Gujrdt 
(lJomba\) and elsewhere after the rams and then sold b} retail in 
the winter. 1 he Makrdnd marble is workcrl at Jaipur, though 
sonictimcs \cr\ large idols arc roughlj hewn at the quarries 
to lessen CNpcnsc of carnage Baldcogarh on the Alwar border 
j iclds black marble, of w inch figures of animals, besides great 
idols, arc made. The red marble from the same place is 
usuallj cut into the forms of camels and plates, All these 
marbles arc employed in architecture, and in addition of late 
green marbles from Ajmir. The bo>s learn to carve by 
making small images from soapstone. These sell readily 
among the poor " 

The Chiicras or painters colour and gild the 
images Jaipur marble figures arc generally sold from 
Ri to Rio. A good collection cannot be had at less 
than R200 Both at Jaipur and at Makrdn 5 , plates, 
trays, boxes, chess-boards, and other articles are 
carved of marble, which are sent to Agra to be iti- 
laid with coloured stones. Rough marble is also 
largely exported from Makrdn^. Cups, saucers, and 
paper-weights are made at Jasalmir. " These are 
of yellow limestone, blended with red ochre-like sub- 
stance, and of other stones.’^ The articles are 
well polished They are sold at R2 to R4 a piece 
Stone bowls, idols, and figures of animals are carved 
in Karauli. The bowl called paihrot& is used for 
storing coin in. They are made of the red and 
white sandstone found in the State The execution 
is rough Figures of Hindu deities and toys are made 
of red sandstone in Bikdnir Plates, cups, and grind- 
stones are carved at Bhartpur of sandstone from the 
local -quarries. Soapstone cups, bottles, boxes for 
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betel leaves, and other articles of a similar nature arc 
made at Bijiwar, Chhatrapur, Orchhi and AlipurA m 
Central India They show considerable skill and 
taste In the Madras Presidency, common soap 
stone articles are made at Tioitani and Chandra|nn, 
North Arcot Distnct Salem Kistna , Madara Dis 
tnct Cuddapah and Vitagapatam Small idols are 

f >roduccd at Hallal, Bellary Distnct , Saidapuram NeU 
ore Distnct Anantpur, Palladan Coimbatore Dis- 
tnct Cuddapah Gudiyatom, North Arcot Distnct 
Tnchinopoly and Tanjore. Among the objects sent 
from the Madras Presidency to the Colonial and 
Indmn Exhibition were an image of Gautama Roya in 
sienitic granite, being a copy of the colossal monoli 
thic statue at Karkala in South Canara and a model 
in soapstone of the altar on which the sacred basil 
( 7 »/n, Ocimum xanetuni) is groam in the courtyard 
of Hindu houses. Images of Hindu deities are carved 
of soapstone in Mysore Many sacred objects, cut m 
this stone centunes old are now found m a perfect 
state of preier>ation all over the State The pnee of 
an idol two feet high, is R35 and a smaller one may 
be had (or R5 Coolong vessels arc made of soapstone 
at Nullur At one time Nullur ware had a consider 
able export trade to other Prodnees, but the demand 
at present is limited to local requirements In Colonel 
LcMcssurler’s opinion this industry woold be 
capable of indcunitc extension by reducing the cost 
of production and impronng the shape of the \essel 
Verj little slonc-caning of this kind Is practised In 
the Bomba) Presidency The only objects sent from 
this part of the country to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition were a pair of caned plates from Dhran 
gadara A collection of stone tO)5 uerc sent from 
the same place to the Calcutta International ExhibI 
lion CaPiing of idols is practised to a small extent 
In Baroda Dlia\Dagar ana Kach 
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Inlaid Marble of Agra. 

The mosaic work of the T^jmahal is now employed 
in the decoration of plates, cups, boxes, and other 
small objects ' The art consists in inlaying on 
white marble ground coloured stones, such as jasper, 
heliotrope, carnelian, chalcedony, &c , in exquisite 
arabesques. Mother-o'-pearl has recently been in- 
troduced in the work, but not with good effect. 
It IS supposed by many that the mosaic decorations 
of the r^jmahal were of Italian origin This supposi- 
tion is based on the fact that one Father Da Castro, 
who lived in Lahore at the time when the Tij was 
Under construction, told Father Manrique, who arrived 
in India in 1640, that this celebrated edifice was de- 
signed by a Venetian architect named Geronimo Ver- 
roneo, and that the internal decorations were exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of a Frenchman, 
Augustin de Bordeaux On the other hand, there is a 
tradition in the country that one Isa Muhammad 
Effendi, a Turk sent to the Emperor Sh^h Jah^n by 
the Sultan of Turkey, was the designer of this magni- 
ficient mausoleum In a paper contributed to the 
Indian Journal of Art p 61), Sir George Bird- 
wood has, however, conclusively proved that mosaic 
work IS of Eastern origin and that it never flourished 
in the West Besides, a close observation of the 
Italian work of the time has convinced him that 
Western hands could not have executed the mosaic 
decorations in the T^j “ From the Orpheus, which 
IS tiaditionally held to be a likeness of Austin him- 
self, to the pictorial representations of fruits and 
birds, they are nothing more than clumsy attempts to 
directly copy oil and fresco paintings in an unsuitable 
material, and it is quite impossible that the men who 
devised such artistic monstrosities could have been 
the same as those whose hands traced in variegated 
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^letra dura the exquisite arabesques of the T4j, 
infonned m every undulating line and drooping 
bud and bursting flower with Uie true pnnciples of 
inlaid decoration ' The following may be quoted as 
the pnces of the Agra mosaic —A table from R300 
to R600 , box, R30 to Rioo plate from Rio to 
R50 chess-plate from Rioo to Raoo, model of Tdj, 
R500 




VIII. — Lapidary’s Work. 

The lapidaries of India have been celebrated from 
very early times for their skill in cutting and polish- 
ing stones. Mr Ball in his Geology of India, 
Part III, states — 

" It IS probable that the polished and cut pebbles of India have 
been spread over the world to an extent of which few people are 
conscious. It IS said that the pebbles which the tounst or visitor 
is induced to buy at many well-known sea-side and other resorts 
in Europe, as mementos of the place, have not only been ongin- 
ally produced but have been cut and polished in India If it 
be so, the trade is a more creditable one than that which sends 
sham jewels to Ceylon, because the stones are really what they 
pretend to be, true pebbles, and they are often extremely beauti- 
ful objects It has sometimes been thought that in the name 
* brooch’ the source of the pebbles which were first employed for 
the purpose is recorded, but the derivation is said to be from 
the French broche, a spit or skewer From Barygaza, the 
modern brooch, the famous on50c and murrhine cups of the 
early Greeks and Romans were obtained, it is believed 

“ Nero IS said to have paid 300 talents or for one of 

the small cups made of the murrhine or carnelian (?), which 
was probably not very different in any respect from those to be 
obtained in Bombay at the present day ” 

The polisher of stones is found. in small numbers 
in most of the principal towns In Calcutta they 
cut and polish stones for nngs, and there are also a 
few diamond cutters in the metropolis of India. Lapi- 
dary work in Bengal is, however, unimportant In 
the North-Western Provinces, agates are found in the 
bed of the river Ken in the District of Banda, which 
are made into brooches, studs, knife-handles, paper- 
weights, &c , chiefly for European use Knife- 
handles are sold at R5 to R12 per dozen, sleeve-links 
and buttons at R3 per dozen , paper-weights at 
Re. I each, necklaces, R3; moss agates at Re i. A 
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collection bas been sent to Ae Glasgow Intemation'il 
Exhibition Good work in seal cngravingis done 
at Agra and Lucknow and is still largely patronised 
by the wealthy classtrs. 

At Bherf m the Panjib ca«kets paper weigtita of 
sorts whip and stick handles knife handles, Haul- 
dtlts or necklaces are largely made of false jade 
Necklaces of all sorts, small trays and toys, stones 
for nogs, bead bracelets {Ponehts), and other articles 
arc made at Amntsar Mr Kipling writes — 

The ffrecn iade-lika stone used at Bhtri ha* not jtt been 
ossiened ii* pro^ name i H U not true jade, nor do authorities 
on u»e eubject ■dtnit U to be plasma. U is said to be found 
near Kandahar and to be broo^ht doik-n the rH'cr Indus on rafts 
floated »ith Inflated skins to Attock whence it U earned to 
liherL Other etcmcaraembfioffterDenljne and purbeckmwble 
ore used os handles and also in the fashionir^ of and 
small objeaa, as paper weights, b> the lapidary cullers of Bberi. 
There is a larger prodoction than finds profitable sale. 

A collection of Bherd jade handled cutlery has been 
sent to the Glasgow International Exhibition by Imim- 
ud>diD Mohammad Dm and Khuda Bakhsh Knhes 
and forks are sold at Ri to K4 each daggers at R7 
toRi5 a box at Rpo Necklaces, knife-handles, 
slee\e links paper knues, &c , are made and sold at 
AmnUar b) Kashmin* who ha\c settled in that towm 
These arc mostly of camelun agate and jade 
Mr Kipling states that tbi» trade received a great 
impetus from the Calcutta International Exhibition 
to which they were sent in large numbers and nearly 
all sold, K vs suspected that manj of the articles arc 
imported and not made ot Amntsar nossibl) the 
carnclian articles arc from Camh^w in the Bombay 
I*rcsidenc) The pnee* vary IromR5 to K 15 a piece 
A little of this work is done at Lahore and Uelbi 
al^o 

The pebble work of Jabalpur in the Central Pro 
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Vinces has acquired some reputation. It consists of 
knife-handles, paper-knives, studs and other orna- 
ments neatly cut from agates and other stones found 
in the bed of the Narbada Tlie manufacture is 
precisely similar to the one carried on at Banda in the 
North-Western Provinces. Under this head Mr J B 
Fuller mentions the on)^x beads "which are to be 
found at some places in the Narbadd valley. They 
are bored and have evidently been used in former 
days as ornaments, but are now found detached, and, 
as a rule, buried a little depth below the surface of the 
ground They are known (among the Muhammadans) 
by the name of Ddiid-Snlaii^am, having, according 
to common belief, fallen from the throne of Solomon 
when passing over the Narbadd. valley in one of its 
asrial flights." 

The garnet .work of Jaipur is an important in- 
dustry. The best garnets are found near Rdjmahal 
on the Bands river in Jaipur territory They also 
come from Udaipur and Kishangarh States The 
matrix in which the stones are embedded is mica 
chist or serpentine, and the crystals are usually of 
dodecahedral form The colours vary from yellow 
with a brown tinge to purple , the latter are the most 
valuable, and are the real almandine or noble gar- 
nets Dr Hendley writes — 

"The Rajputana garnets are similar to the Pegu or Synam 
stones, or the commonly called amethystine or oriental garnets 
According to Pliny, the dull-coloured Carbunctilus of India 
used to be hollowed out into vessels that would hold as much as 
a pint, but such large specimens are certainly not found in the 
present day, though, perhaps, if the Rdjmahal quarries were 
properly worked, good pieces of some size might be obtained, 
for it is stated at Jaipur that clean stones were formerly not un- 
commonly discovered up to a weight of 2 4 ounces The rough 
stones are sold by the diggers to dealers on the spot, or to the 
lapidaries in Jaipur or Sarwar The best are cut en cabochon 
or into tallow shapes, that is to say, as carbuncles or stones 
hollowed out into a concavity underneuth, like half-plums , these 
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ore lai^y cjroorted to Switteriand Germany England Italy 
Aoxtna, and rVance, to be a»ed for ornamental purposes, and 
as j^ewdlery The vioiet stoneS) or ^amandine garnets, are 
much admired in Fnmce- The commoner n»gh stones are 
also export^ in considerable quantities for watcn-malang pur 
po«es. They are valned at from 6 annas to Ri-6 per pound at 
Jaipur The better stones worth from Rj to R75 per pound, 
are all cut ta cahochon by the lapldanes. ’ 


Garnets arc cut as carbancles or with facets in Jai 

f »ur and are strung in a great variety of ways as brace- 
ets, necklaces or set m ornaments The Jaipur 

f imets are in great demand tbroa^hont India and 
urope, and are so cheap and sapenor that they have 
pracUc^ly driven the produce or other mines out of 
the market. Rioooo v-rntthof Jaipur garnet jewellery 
has been sent to the Glasgow International Exhib- 
ition The pnees may be quoted as folIo^73 —One 
dozen facet cut ring stones R3 cabochons of verr 
fine colours R6 8 each, silver necklace, set witL 
B^et, R37 one pair silver bracelets, set v.uth gar 
nets, R 18 ^met and crystal necklace with pendants, 
R26 At Jaipur crystals are also cut into beads, 
necklaces bracelets, and also for the handles of dag 
gers known as Peshkabw Some of the handles are 
carved in the form of a horses head and are much 
admired by Rajputs. 

Knife handles paper cutters, paper weights 
crosses brooches, necklaces and other ornaments 
are made at Cambaj, in the Bombay Presidency, of 
agates bloodstones camelians, and stones of diflercnt 
colours The supply is obtained from Ratanpur in 
the temtorj of the Rijd of Rijpipla. The following 
account of the Industry has b«n compiled from Mr 
J M Campbell s D$mhay Gasettcer — 

The Slones are bfooghl from the runes lo Raianpur the vJ 
lauoofgtTni andmadccnTrlothecontraaor whohas purclused 
by aactwn the riRht of wcrking the mines for I he year Hr 
“divides ihe*ioT>c3lmol»odaascs thosewhtch should and those 
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which should not be baked. Three stones are left unbaked : an 
onyx, called mom or baiva-ghort, the cat’s eye, called chashavtddr 
or dold, and a yellow half-clear pebble called rort or lasantd 
These stones are found in different shapes, and are seldom more 
than one pound in weight Except these three varieties all 
Ratanpur pebbles are baked to bring out their colours. . , 

“ By exposure to sun and fire, among browns the light shades 
brighten into white, and the darker deepen into chestnut. Of 
yellows, maize gams a rosy tint, orange is intensified into 
red, and an intermediate shade of yellow becomes pinkish 
purple Pebbles in which cloudy browns and yellows were at 
first mixed are now marked by clear bands or white and red 
The hue of the red camelian varies from the palest flesh to the 
deepest blood-red The best are a deep clear and even red, free 
from cracks, flaws, or veins The larger .and thicker the stone, 
the more it is esteemed White camelians are scarce. When 
large, thick, even-coloured, and free from flaws, they are valu- 
able Yellow and vanegated stones are worth little. Four 
agates — the common, the moss, the Kapadvanj, and the veined — 
rank next to the Rdipipla carnelians. The common agate is of 
two kinds— a white half-clear stone called dola or chashamddr 
and a cloudy or streaked stone called Jamo The colour varies, 
but is generally a greyish-white Both kinds come from North- 
East I^thiawar near Mahedpur in Morvi, 3 miles from Tankara 
Of the stones, which he in massive blocks near the surface, 
the most perfect do not exceed five pounds m jweight, while 
those of infenor quality, in many cases cracked, weigh as 
much as sixty pounds These stones are brought to the Cam- 
bay dealers by merchants, who, paying a royalty to the Morvi 
Chief, hire labourers, generally Kofis, to gather them When 
worked up, the common agate is a greyish-white, and being 
hard, brittle, and massive, it takes a high polish Like the 
common agate, the moss agate, Suabhajt, comes from Bud-Kotra, 
3 miles from Tankara m Morvi Found in the plain about 2 
feet under the surface in massive layers, often cracked, and from 
half a pound to forty pounds in weight, they are gathered in the 
same way as the common agate. When worked up, they take 
a fine polish, showing, on a base of ciystal, sometimes clear, 
sometimes clouded, tracings as of dark-green or red-brown 
moss Besides, from the town of Kapadvanj in Kama, where, as 
its name shows, the Kapadvanj agate is chiefly found, this stone 
is brought from the bed of the nver Majam, between the 
villages of Amhyara and Mandava, about 15 miles from 
Kapadvanj It is found on the banks and in the beds of nvers, 
in round kidney and almond-shaped balls from half a pound to 
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ten poonds In wdght Picked op W Bhils, thw are sold to a 
Mandava Boham, who dispoaes of them to the Cambay stone- 
maxha^ at from 6* tn for forty pounds (R3 to Ria a 
nunnd) When woTkcd up the Kapad\'anJ agate takes a high 
porish. It%‘ariesmochincokiorandpattem In some coses Uwy 
are ii’anegated 1 ro others they have fonns of finelj marked plans 
CTmiped into landscape and other vicft-s. "nte trade names of 
the chief vanetiei are khatjrtt and rntuiiys. The most 

valued CamboN aOTte, the vcmra agate, dt/rdadr comes from 
Rimpor m AhmolMbad, Foand near the inrface In pebbles 
of vanons shapes not more than half a potind In weight, they 
are gathered In the same way os moss agates and »hen worked 
up t^e a high polish showing either a dark grooixl with white 
streaks or dark \-eios on a fight backgroontC Of other Cam- 
ba> stones the dud are the Jasper or Woodstone the chocolate 
stone a vanegaied pebble known as wtaimanam crystal the 
lapb-laiuD or ajturc itonc, tho obsidian or jet, and the bine 
stone ptrcid Of these the first focr ere found In Gujrdu 
The rest ore foreign stones brought from Bombay Thejasper 
heltotfope or bJoodstono comes irom tbe village of Tankara In 
Morvl about w mles north of Rdjkot, found on and near the 
fort of Dhag hill lo massive lo)Tn of from half a pound to 
fort) pcamdsi It is gathered In the same wt) as the agate. 
When »orkea up U takes a high poTtsh t'ar>ing In colour from 
liUehhantddr a green \artct) with red streaks or spots, to the 
fiiwr ^a<eiii wh^ green base bttwjro wjoany mixed with roi 
andy-dlow The chocolate stone ralhid comes from Tankara 
In hfix^T found on the inTface or a few feet under ground. In 
^1as^es of from one to eight pounds 1 It is too soft and earthy to 
take a high poUsh. 1/amaridw Is afivxr brown, marbled with 
\ellos.-nh marks of shells and onimalcukt. Dug In Wocki of 
considerable sue at Dhoka>-ada on the Ran of Cutch about 
bo miles north of Disa j H Is too soft to take a high polish. 
Cambay crystal ftatak conies from Tankara In Morsn mhcre 
it Is found in masses of from one to twenty poundv As 
clear as glass it takes a highpofish Tho best Cambay ay stal 
comesfrom Madras, Ceylon and China, Lapts^landi or aiuro 
stone rajava at. Is deepddue with a iprlnkfing of siUrry or 
coldcn spots ; a foreign stone coming to Camba\ through Bom 
ba> I It U found m rounled balls In I crslan and Uokharon river 
betls Ubtoo soft and earthy to take a high poTish, Jet or 
Uack stone Hal«oforeign coming through Bom 

I ay from the hills of H vivira and Aden, where Ills found In large 
W cks. lake glass In fracture K is not very heavy and lakes 
a hn,li poLsh (It o probably clHtdtan). Tl< Cambay jet trade 
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has almost entirely ceased The Cambay blue stone is not the 
true ptrosd or turquoise, but a composition imported from China 
m flat pieces of not more than half a pound in weight Like 
blue glass in appearance, though soft, it takes a good polish.” 
The rough stone generally passes through three processes in 
order to make it into the required article, me , sawing, chiselling, 
and polishing ‘'Cambay agate ornaments belong to three 
classes, those suited for the Chinese, the Arab, and the European 
markets For the Chinese market carnelian ornaments only 
are in demand Of these there are two kinds — flat stones named 

muglatgul, and beads called dol The flat stones, oval, square, 
and like watch seals, are worn in China as armlets and dress 
ornaments Plain polished round Jaeads are made into neck- 
laces of fifty stones each For the Arqb markets, the stones most 
in demand are Rdmpur agates, Ratanpur carnelians, cat’s-eyes, 
and bloodstone These are \vrought into both plain and orna- 
mental nng stones, necklaces, wristlets, and armlets Of neck- 
laces there are those made of cut beads, peluddr dol, of 
diamond cut beads, gokhenddr dol , of almond-shaped beads, 
hddamt dol, and of spear head-shaped beads, chamkalt dol. 
Again, there are necklaces of these stones, called madah or 
tavit, and of plain round beads used as rosanes as well as 
necklaces Of armlets and wristlets there are those of two 
stones, mold madaha worn either on the arm or wnst, wristlets 
of seven round flat stones, patid, wristlets of several flat stones, 
ponchi, armlets of one stone cut into different fanciful devices, 
bdju, and single stones in the shape of large flat seals, ntmgol 
Rings, angutht, and stones for setting as rin^, nagind are 
also made of carnelian and cat’s-eyes For the European mar- 
kets, the articles most in demand are models of cannon with 
carriage and trappings, slabs for boxes or square tables, cups 
and saucers, chess-men, flower vases, pen-racks, card and letter 
racks, watch-stands, inkstands, knife-handles, rulers, paper- 
cutters, pen-holders, necklaces, bracelets, brooches, paper- 
weights, crochet needles, silk-winders, marbles, brace and shirt 
studs, seals, and rough stones polished, on one side Within 
the last thirty years (1851), part of the trade with Arabia lay 
through Vera val in South-West Kathiawar At present (1878), 
except a very small supply for the Sind and Kabul markets 
taken by the horse-dealers and other Afghans who visit Cam- 
bay, the whole produce is bought by Bombay merchants, chiefly 
of the Bohara caste, and by them sent from Bombay to China, 
Arabia, and Europe ” 

In Burma, precious stones except diamonds are 
polished in the large towns In Rangoon, there were 
14 lapidary establishments in 1885. 


IX.— Ivory, Horn and Shell Manufactures. 

iTory-c^rrinff 

A graphic account of Indian ivory-carving has been 
contented by Mr Kipling to the Jonmal of Indtan 
Art (I p 49) Mr fuphng is of opinion that the art 
m India ne\er am\ed at the same stage of develop 
mcntas ‘the ivory and gold wort of Greece, the carv 
ing of the later Roman Empire, or that of mediaval 
times. ' In this he differs from other authorities on the 
subject, for many hold that ivory carvmgas an art vras 
\ei^ skilfnlly practised In ancient Indm, although the 
articles turned out might not have been so good as 
those of anaent Greece and Rome Accoiding to 
Brtkat SanhttS it vros considered the best material 
(or bedsteads That sacred book directs that the 
legs of a bed should be of solid noiy and the 
frame-ivork made of some choice wood to be inlaid 
or \cneercd with thin plates of the same material 
“ In selecting ivory about two thicknesses at the root 
ol the tusk, which 15 hollow, should be rejected, if the 
animal from which it is taken come from the pblns 
but if it be a mountain graicr, somewhat less. ' Mr 
Kipling saw an elaborately can.ed ivory coach in the 
possession ol the Mahdrdjd of PalidlA, a modern work, 
made b) the car>crs In the employ of the State 
\Vhatc\ cr the posibon of the indusU) might ha\ c been 
in andent times ivoij caning is not in a flounsbing 
state at the present da>, if the preparation of uory 
for inla) work is excluded from the account Kory 
ornaments and the inla> of iior^ on wood ha\c already 
been noticed separately Carsed objects m i\or^ arc 
worked in ver> few places the most noted being those 
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made at Mursliidabad and in Travancorc. Ivory in 
large quantities is brought to Bombay from Africa. 
A portion of it is rcshippcd and the rest kept to 
meet the demand for it in India. There is also a 
local supply from the herds of elephants that roam 
in the jungles of Assam and South India, This 
supply has, ho\\c\cr, become icry small now, owing 
to the stringent regulations passed by Government 
for the protection of wild elephants. The articles 
generally caiacd out of ivory arc figures of gods and 
goddesses, men, animals and other toys, combs, orna- 
ments, Chain IS or fly-drivers, mats, caskets, &c. 

Specimens of i\ory-carving were sent to the 
Calcutta International Exhibition from Mursliidabad, 
Gya, Dumriion, Darbhanga, the Tributary States of 
Orissa, Rangpur, Bard^\.'^n, Tipperah, Chittagong, 
Dacca, and Patna The Mursliidabad manufactures 
are perhaps the best 111 India, fully displaying m them 
the finish, minuteness, and ingenuity characteristic 
of all true Indian art. They arc remarkable also 
considering the simple and rough nature of the few 
tools by which they arc made. The industry is, how- 
ever, declining, and it is said that the number of arti- 
zans engaged in the work is not now one-fourth of 
what it was twenty years ago. 

Many of the chiefs of Orissa and the wealthy 
landlords of Behar have artists in their pay who are 
able to turn out good articles of carved ivory. Spe- 
cimens of their handiwork were sent to the Calcutta 
Exhibition. Thus, the Mah^r^j^ of Darbhdng^ sent 
a mat made of strips of ivory, which cost R 1,325 
Pictorial ivory cards, toys, figures, images of gods, 
flappers, chessmen, combs, fans, bangles, &c , were 
sent from other places Ivory bangles and other per- 
sonal ornaments are made at Mursliidabad and Cut- 
tack, Ivory mats were a specialty of Sylhet, where 
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ttey are now made in very small qnantitlea A good 
collection of Murahidabad ivory work may be bad for 
R500 Tbe following are the pnees of typical ^ci 
mens — Image of Durgi R60 , Image of Kdli, K30 
elephant with seat, Roo, buHock cart, R16 , plough 
with ploughman, R16 , a camel, Ria , a boat^ K40 , a 
man, R8 

Ivory-carving is now very htUe practised in the 
North Western Provinces Mahirdid of Benares 

employed one or two Ivory-carvers, and in the Dis 
tnct of Gonda in Oadh there are a few men who 
follow the trade 

In the Panjib ivory carving is practised to a limited 
extent in Amntsar, Delhi Patiili, Sbihpor Mnltan, 
and Lahore Combs, paper-cutters, card boxes, and 
bracelets are generally made at Amntsar In addi 
tion to these articles figures are also made at Delhi 
Chessmen and little toys are made at Shihpur brace- 
lets and tors at Multan and combs bracelets, and 
toys at Lahore Mr KipUng remarks — 

Ivory carving u not tn »rt vrtileh flooniiiet In the Panjdb 
At Ainnusr great quactitle* of cociha are made and aho paper 
cultera and ciid boiee ornamented with gcoToctrical open work 
patterns of aome deHcacy of ea e cu bon bat no great mterest in 
deiign. Flpire work la fint eeldom wrought m thda Provmcn, 
owing to the predominance of Mnaalman notion. TTio ivory 
carvers in the Dariba at Delhi reproduce the work of Mmshidft- 
bad m aH its vancty bet seem to prodaco Doddng of IqtjJ 
origin. 

Among the articles sent from the Panjib to the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition was an elaborately 
carved SaridnS an instrument for adjusting and 
smoothing the edge folds of a tutban of a peraou of 
(roahty A model of a garden was also sent from 
Amntsar 

In Rajputana two or three men at Jaipur do some 
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ivory-carving, but there is no great demand Bangles, 
boxes for holding antimony, salt-cellars, and trees of 
ivory inserted in a glass bottle are made at Bik^nir. 
Price of such articles varies from Ri to R:30 Beauti- 
ful Chauris (flappers or fly-drivers) of ivory are 
made in Bhartpur These cost from R5 and up'n-ards. 
Besides bangles noticed in a previous page, Surmd- 
dd 7 it or antimony-boxes are made at Pdli in the 
Jodhpur territory At the Colonial and Indian Ex- 
hibition Ahvar exhibited an ivory elephant with riders. 
The trappings were enamelled The other objects of 
ivory sent from this State were an antimony-box with 
pearls set round the upper surface of the cover, a 
perforated screen-work, and a scent-box. Figures of 
animals are made at Rewa, in Central India, which are 
sold at about R5 each. Paper-cutters, sword hilts, 
paper clips, combs, &c , were received for the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition from Ratldm, Dhar, and Alipur^. 
The Ratldra work shewed minute carving Prices of 
small articles from 8 annas to R 1-4-0. 

In the Madras Presidency ivory is chiefly used in 
the decoration of the Vizagapatam work already men- 
tioned. TravanCore is, however, an important seat of 
ivory-carving Mr Kipling states that a throne with 
foot-stool made m this place and sent to the 18^1 
Exhibition, as a gift to Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, is one of the most notable productions from 
this region.” Mr. Purdon Clarke, C I E., mentioned to 
me of an extremely beautiful casket sent to the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 fiom Travancore A good collection 
of Travancore work was sent to the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition consisting of picture-frames, gloye- 
stretchers, hand-mirrors, combs, paper-cutters, and 
paper-weights with figures of various objects on 
them, an elk on the coils of a boa-constrictor, a 
hermit, a bird’s nest, an areca-nut tree, a hare and 
a snake, a woman and child, &c. 
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In the Bombay President^ Ivory carving is practis 
ed only to a little extent Ivory 6gures are made 
in Bombay and Surat by Parsi work box makers, but 
of late they have taken to using stag horns instead 
Combs are made of ivory at Poona, ^vhe^e there are 
half a dozen shops opposite the temple of Ganapati 
in Kasbl Peth^ Two 01 them belong to Sonirs, and 
the rest to Marhattas Almost all the onginsl workers 
have left the trade for want of support The comb- 
makers have no capital and raise money by borrowing 
itatRi-8-0 per cent per mensem and Ri 8-0 per 
cent commission on the sale proceeds ’ For the 
GlasCTW International Exhibition, two sets of ivory 
wnsueta have been obtained from Broach, and the 
Thikur Sahib of Bbavnagar has presented a handsome 
collection of ivory mannfactnres, consisting of rose 
water sprinklers, boxes, a whistling top named hval 
after the Indian cuckoo, &c. A figure of Krishna 
With the fiute, called MuraUdhar was sent from 
Poona to the Calcutta Intemabonal Exhibition the 
pnee of which was R50, and a jewel box from Kach, 
valued at R385 

In Assam ivory-carviDg is earned on to a small 
extent at Jorhit Mr Darrah wntes — 

“ A few carvers m ivory still remain amon^ the descendant* 
of those who woriied for the Assam Idngs, but the handici^ 
appears to be dying oat, a* there Is next to no demand for the 
articles prodacei. Tbe^ are mamly spoons and forks, combs, 
and sometimes chessmen. The favewite pattems represent a 
crane m the act of preening and a crocomle with a fish in its 

m pi^h. 

Ivory-cfiTviag is done in many places in Burma, 
chiefly at Mommein and Rangoon Mr Tilly thus 
describes the industry — 

Foliar and figure work b generally combined in each ob* 
T«tsas(Moor*word-handles,paper-knjws,taHoonuiinenta kc. 
Figure work is met with by its« In Ima^ of Gotama. The 
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Census Report of 1881 does not distinctly mention any ivory- 
carvers. It IS known that there are three master-carvers in 
Moulmem, two or three in Rangoon, and a few more scattered 
throughout the country There is only one man at present 
known whose work approaches the excellence of that of the 
wood-carv'ers This man is Maung Nyaing, of Moulmem, and 
his work IS well designed and very well executed The pro- 
ductions of other men are infenor, the curves of thin foliage are 
interrupted, and their figures are out of proportion. A cunous 
and intricate effect is obtained by Burmese workmen for ddo- 
handles and table ornaments The outside of the specimen is 
carved with foliage and flowers, through the interstices of which 
the inside is hollowed out nearly to the centre, where a figure is 
carved in sttu The figure looks as if it had been carved 
separately and inserted into a flowery bower, but closer examina- 
tion shows that this is not the case, and the men may at any 
time be seen carving the figure through the opening of the 
tracery. The Moulmem carver often executes orders for the 
king of Siam and did the same for the late king of Burma and 
for Shan chiefs These articles consist of chairs or thrones, 
entire tusks carved with images of Gotama He also made an 
ivory mat for the late king of Burma, which might be rolled up. 
The elephants’ tusks are obtained from Upper Burma and Siam 
and are sold at from R7 to R15 a mss If a pair of tusks weigh 
more than 25 vtss, the higher price is given There is no fixed 
rate for this kind of work, but it is not considered as remunera- 
tive as that of the other artists of Burma ” 

In Nepal ivory-catving is carried on to a limited 
extent, as the raw material is scarce and expensive. 
The articles made are figures of divinities, combs, 
dice, dominoes, chopsticks, and Kukri or dagger- 
handles. Dominoes, almost exactly resembling those 
in use in Europe, and chopsticks are made for export 
to Tibet. 


Horn Work, 

In ancient times, water vessels, cups, combs, and 
musical instruments were made of horn Knife and 
handles were also made and arrows tipped 
with it A cup made of rhinoceros horn is con- 
sidered a very pure article by the Hindus Horn is 
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now largely exported in its raw state, and articles 
are made of it in very few places now-a days In 
Bengal, Sdtkhird, Cuttack, and Mongh^ arc the three 
places where small articles are made of horn A box 
made of buffalohom was sent from Sdtkhird to the 
Calcutta Intemabonal Exhibition Its pnee was 
R 10-8 Scent bottles, cruet stands^ and hukka mouth 
pieces were sent to the above Exhibition from Cuttack^ 
They were well made and cheap the pnee of a scent 
bottle being Ra and of a cruet stand R3 These are 
executed m the hUl States of Onssa* Monghyr pre- 
pares ornaments mentioned in a previous page 
Buffalo-horn combs are produced in many places 
They are strong and are therefore preferred to the 
vulcanised India rubber combs m^orted from Europe 
In Jaipur, * bows are made of buffaJo-hom and strung 
with silk threads. They are painted with diaper oma 
meat and lacquered. Shield are also made in horn 
and ennehed with metal bosses, but many more are 
manufactured from leather or macA/ ' Powder 
horns inlaid with Ivory arc made all over Pajputana 
In Madras hom is largely used in the Viragapatam 
work, which is decorated with a dehcate fret work of 
ivory Snuffboxes walking sticks umbrella handles, 
pen holders, and simDar a mnll articles are made of hom 
m Mysore A snuff box is sold for Ra a pen holder 
for R5 and a walking stick for R 18 A mango-shaped 
snuff box was very much admired at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition and Professor Reauleux, Pnvy 
Councillor of the German Empire informed me that it 
18 possible to create a demand for it in Germany In 
the Bombay Presidency, articles are made of bison hora 
atVuiadmg Jaitapur and M divan in the Ratnagin 
Distnet Mr Guptc states that about thirty years 
ago the only articles turned out were trays and caskets 
for the worship of idols, but of late cups of vanous 
shapes lamp shades, animals notably snakes, are made 
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to order for Europeans, which fact has given a start 
to the industry " A collection consisting of flower- 
stands and miniature models of camels, antelopes, 
and snakes have been sent to the Glasgow Interna- 
tional Exhibition. Prices of articles made at Vizia- 
drug are as follows — A candlestick ornamented with 
cobra snakes, R50, a casket to keep idols, called 
Sampuslit, Ri-8 , a snake, 6 annas , a tray, R3-8, a pair * 
of cows, R8 The ornamental boxes made in Surat 
and Bombay are decorated with patterns of cut stag- 
horn, as described in a previous page. Water-ves- 
sels, cups, Arglias^ and rings are made of rhinoceros 
horn in Nepal The water-vessels hold water for obla- 
tions to gods and manes, as the water held in them 
IS considered particularly pure. The cups are for 
drinking The Atgha is a shallow cup carved round 
the edge, used m religious ceremonies 


Shell Manufactures. 

Ornaments made of conch-shell have already been 
described under the head of Jewellery Mr. Locke, 
in his list of articles contributed to the Vienna Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1873, writes — 

“ The Sdnkhdns or shell-workers at Dacca distinguish the 
several shells and their vanous qualities by the names Tttkurt, 
Pdti, Ldlfdtt,Alabeld,Dhald,Kulat,SindShurti, t\veTttkun,)aemg 
the best iii quality of grain, lustre, and suitability for fine cutting 
and delicate finish There is considerable variety in the patterns 
of these Sdnkhd bracelets, from the rude broad flat ring, to the 
thin delicate annulet, rounded, or with notched or beaded ed|['es, 
carved with tigers’ heads, enriched with ornamental inasing, 
and illuminated by touches of tinsel, lac-colour, gilding, &c ’ , 

To the above information Dr Rdjendra Ldla Mitra 
adds — 

“ It should be noticed, however, that those bracelets which are 
made of entire pieces, or annulets cut out of the shell, require 
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the last named spedes, wHch from tta «lxe jieldi nn^ Just 
lar« enough for the human wrlat. The first two varieties arc 
too lar^ for such annulets and their chips and cuttings are 
there f ore used only m hilayuig Their superior density and 
gloss adapt them well for this purpose. It should be borne 
m mind ilso, that the dlfierent species vary greatly In siic ac 
cording to age, and it la often dimcnlt to Identify thtwa In the dry 
state. ^ 

Small articles are also made of Kauri, conch and 
tortoise shells, bat m very small quantities In 
Bengal small toilet baskets covered on the outside 
with Kauri shells and hned with red doth are em 
ployed by Indian ladica to keep vcnnilhon and other 
Kuick-nacks The use of such baskets is diminishing 
year by year, but well made articles of this desenp 
bon are very cunona In Jaipur Aqua manna shells 
found m the State are carved into ornaments Tor 
toise shell is largely employed in the Vizagapatana 
work A jewel box was exhibited at the Calcutta 
Internatioiial Exhibition which was considered the 
finest work of this kind ever exhibited ‘ The interior 
of the box was carved with rvory fret work, rivalling 
lace in the delicacy of the tracery and elaborate nature 
of the patterns, which embraced floral and mytholo- 
gical ngures The fret work was laid on a back 
ground of tortoise shell and the ivory, instead of 
being etched as usual, was carved out to the minu 
test detail with great skill and fidehty Tortoise 
shells are worked into ornaments in Gujrdt and 
Bombay 



X. — Pottery. 

A more learned account of Indian pottery has not 
bebn written than that by Sir George Birdwood 
in his “ Industrial Arts of India.” All lovers of 
Indian art should read it in order the better to appre- 
ciate the value of Indian potter)^ Sir George Bird- 
wood has there pointed out how in India precedence 
IS always rightly given to the shape of the vessel, and 
the decorations, if any, are always subordinated to the 
shape “ Nothing can be in worse taste, nor, in an 
aesthetic sense, more Avasteful, than to hide a lovely 
form under an excess of foreign ornament,” observes 
Sir George Birdw'ood. He further states — 

“In the best Indian pottery, we ahvays find the reverent sub- 
jection of colour and ornamentation to form, and it is in attain- 
ing this result that the Indian potter has shewn the tnie artistic 
feeling and skill of all Indipn workmasters m his handiwork. 
The correlation of his forms, colours, and details of ornamenta- 
tion is perfect, and without seeming premeditation, as if his 
work were rather a creation of nature than of art, and this is 
jecognised, even in the most homely objects, as the highest 
achievement of artifice.” 

Unglazed earthen pottery has been made in India 
from time immemorial Kalasa or water-jar, Kapdla 
or cooking vessels, Pdtra or platters, Sarakd or gog- 
lets, and Pdrikd or cups were the earliest forms of 
earthen utensils made in the country. The practice 
of throwing away the pots in use, and obtaining fresh 
ones on prescribed occasions that prevailed in 
the country, gave great impetus to the trade of 
making earthen vessels. Every large village in 
India has its potters, and baked pottery for every- 
day use IS made all over the country. The art 
of making glazed pottery seems to have come to 
India from China by Avay of Persia. The most 
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notable places wbere artistic pottery is now made are 
Khulnd, Dmdjpur, Sewin and Riniganj m Bengal 
Aramgarh Lucknow SitApur, Rimpurj Aligarh and 
Khorji in the North Western Provinces Delhi, 
Multan and Pcshiwar in the Panj^b Jaipur , Burh 4 n 
pur m the Central Provinces Mad^ Madura, 
Salem and other places m the Madras Presidency 
and Bombay and HalM m Sind in the Bombay Presi 
dency 

In Bengal the Scwdn pottery early attracted the 
attention of Europeans It is of the same style as 
that made at Aaamgarh in the North Western Pro- 
vinces, which has been characterised by Sir George 
Birdwood as * generally feeble and nckcty in form, 
and msipid and meretncious m decoration The 
colour of the vessels is either black or white decorated 
with the hand, after baking by white patterns made 
of a mixture of mercury and tin The ungUied ves- 
sels of Din^jpur and Khulni have attracted some 
attention of late chiefly for then clerant shapes 
Within the last few years Messrs Bum & Co of Cal 
cutta have established a pottery work at Rdniganj 
The pottery made there is no doubt the best in Bengal 
but it IS mostly m the European style both m shape 
and design, A collection of Sewin pottery m-n be 
badforRio of Dmijpur, R5 and Khulnd R15 
In the North Western Provinces the potte^ made 
at Azamgarh has already been mentioned The vea 
gels arc generally jet black in colour with silvery 
floral patterns which give them an appearance of 
5 j<fn-ware The process of manufacture is a family 
secret, but Sir George Birdwood supposes that the 
black colour is obtained by baking the ware with 
mustard oil seed cake and the “silvery ornamentation 
is done by etching the pattern after baking on the 
surface, and rubbmg into it an amalgam of mercury 
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and tin ” Surdhts, plates, and other articles are 
made at Lucknow. The shapes and colours of Luck- 
now vessels are good The pottery of Rdmpur is 
generally of a blue, white, and claret colour The 
shapes and the colours were much admired at the Colo- 
nial and Indian Exhibition But the pottery produced 
at Khurjd, a town in Bulandshahr, received the great- 
est attention at the above Exhibition, and all the 
articles found a ready sale. In the Khurjd ware there 
is a greater range in colour and shapes than is found 
in that of Rdmpur. A small quantity of pottery of 
a peculiar glaze is manufactured by one family at 
Dewa, a town in the Bdrabdnki District of Oudh. 
The process of manufacture is a family secret A 
peculiar kind of unglazed pottery is made at Aligarh. 
The articles are in plain black or slate colour, with 
raised ornamentation Extremely thin and light ear- 
then vessels with silvery patterns are made at Amroh^, 
but these are so brittle that it is with difficulty they 
can be safely taken to a distance Such thin ware is 
known by the name of Kdgazi or ‘^paper-like ” 
There are men in India to pay for such idle curi- 
osities. In the Surdhts and plates made at 
Sahdranpur a heavy gilding is used as an outward 
decoration. Ordinary jars, vases, &c , of extreme- 
ly graceful shapes are made at AtrauU in Gon- 
da, and Sit^pur, on which quaint patterns are 
painted with the hand. Prices of the most noted 
North-Western Provinces pottery may be stated as 
follows — Azamgarh — flower vase, 10 annas, cup with 
cover, 6 annas, Hukka 4 annas, Surdht with plate 5 
annas, Ahkhord with plate 6 annas, Lotd 5 annas. 
Lucknow — jug 2 annas, sprouted Ltitd 2 annas, 
Surdht 2 annas, sugar-basin 2 annas, milk jug 2 annas, 
cup and saucer 2 annas, flower vase ii annas Rdm- 
pur — vase Ri-^, Surdht Ri, flower vase 12 annas, bowl 
12 annas, cup 10 annas, plate 3 annas to Ri-8. Khurjd 
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—Surdhi jar 3 aonaa Lotd 8 annas, flower 

vase 8 annas Aligarh— LoM 6 annas, .S'wnf/ti 8 annas, 
flower vase 8 annas Sitipor — jar 8 annas, txit 8 
annas AtrauU — jar Ri-8, flower pot Ri 4, Surdkt 
6 

PanjAb has acquired a great reputation for its 
pottery Not only does this branch of art ware, but 
also the other handicrafts of the Province, largely owe 
their prosperity — and in some cases even their very 
existence— to the able and learned way m which they 
have been brought to the notice of the European 
public by Mr Baden Powelland Mr Kipling North 
Western Provinces owe the same debt of gratitude 
to Mr Growso and Mr Rivett Camac, Rajputana 
to Dr Hendley, Madras to Dr Bidie, Bombay to Mr 
GnfQths, and India in general to Sir George Bird 
wood Sir Edward Back, and Mr Purdon Clarke. 

The following account of the PanjAb pottery 
has been supplied to the Government of India 
by Mr Kipling — Sur&his plates, Abkhords 

Lotis, tiles, &c , are made at Delhi This ware is 
believed to be the only true porcelain in India- It is 
really k porcelains tmdre, and in a few highly vitn 
fled examples resembles very closely old Persian 
ware The paste or body is powdered felspar held 
together for the purpose of working with a mnalage 
or gum Everything must be made in a mould as 
the material has not the elasticity of ordinary clay 
The finer kind is vitreous and semi transparent The 
coarser sorts are identical in texture with the tiles 
used for the external covering of mosques &c At 
Agra, Delhi, and Lahore {Kashi work) the colours 
now used in its decorations are a blue from cobalt 
and a turquoise from copper Red and yellow are be- 
ing attempted but hitherto with imperfect success 
Multan glazed pottery, which in Europe would be 
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«;prci'i!K n cnnnr) \d!(m, n dark blue nnd brown for 
^ tint lolour. Most of ihebc^itxnjnpksaro linnd-pnmlcd 

Wish cnfucnitom! flnnl or nrnbosqsic and ioniclunts 

T.uJi iupir<. of.mitnals.” 

Of unglnrtd pottery made tn Jaipur, the most in- 
teresting arc the //tdlas, \o^''Cls, and plates, manu- 
factured at Da^si The \esscK arc black or red in 
colour, thm and ll-pohslicd, and arc very popular 
among'st the people, who purchase large quantities at 
(he Bas‘^l railway station Pottery of a similar de- 
scription, but of a lighter colour, is prepared in a vil- 
lage called L.'llsot Some porous potter) is made at 
the School of Art from white clay obtained from the 
Boch.'fri'l hills near Jaipur. Vessels Known as Bataks^ 
of coarse clay but of peculiar shajic, like rounded pil- 
grim bottles, arc bi ought to Sambhar from a place 
called Gudha on the opposite side of the Sail Lake, 
where they arc produced Glared pottery, consist- 
ing of water-bottles, cups, smoking bowds, &c , is 
made at Bikdnir and other large towns in the Slate. 
Prices arc cheap, ranging from half anna to four 
annas a piece Alwar turns out quantities of Chht- 
iams, Suidhis^ betel-boxes, cups, and other articles 
of ordinary ungla^ccd pottery. They arc light and 
durable, and arc generally ornamental. 

In the Central Provinces Burhdnpur pottery has 
an old reputation It is an ornamental glazed 
earthenw'are of a browm ground colour diversified with 
decorations m light yellow lines. The secret of 
glazing is confined to a single family, and the amount 
of w'ork turned out is therefore very small. Taken as 
a whole the pottery is not altogether granting jn 
artistic merit. Specimens of glazed pottery were 
sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition from Indor, 
Mudasaur, and Chhatrapur Central India pottery 
was never shewn before at any Exhibition. Some 
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of the red and black pottery though very rude, might 
under encouragement develope into good work 

The following account of pottery manufactured in 
the Madras "Presidency has been supplied by Dr 
Bidio — 

“The ceramic ware of Southern India consist nsuaHy of plain 
terra-cotta. The cokwr ts generally red and the articles well and 
nmformly fired and of gmcefol shapes. In some places 
the ware is ornamented by Anple surface decoration executed 
while the day is moist, or by etching after h has been fired, 
Sotoe of the vessels foimd In ancient cairns and cromlechs are 
of great site and exceUeot finish One In Moseirra Is 3 
feet 6 inches m depth and 8 feet g inches In orcumference at 
the bilge. Antique pottery artides are found to vary greatly 
as bo shape, some being flat and broad others more or less 
ffiobukr seme pear-shaped &c. In some cases the amphora 
nke pear shaped vessds have feet, like those figured ly Dr 
SchEemann in his Ifios. The day of which the ancient pot 
tery u made IB 0! very supenor quality andtbearticlesartotten 
omameuted wrtb inosed linear and other patterns, very much 
in the same manner as the pottery foond m narrows and crom 
lechs 10 Europe, and in tbe rmns of the andent city of the 
Trojans. In some cases the external surface of the pottery has 
a vartnsbed appearance, which was produced by rubbing It 
with the seeds of Grr&cttrp»a 7 acymm and bcmisrung S^e 
of the small cop-hke vessw of tbe caims are c o vered m the In- 
tenor with a Wsii lacquer-hko vamish- A similar appearance 
was obeerved m the pottery found by Dr Schliemann varying 
from a dull black to a rich resoous cciour Professor Virchow S 
of opinion that the most common mode of produang a simple 
black colour was to fire the articles slowW in shut-up places to 
produce much smoke, whidi entered into the clay and impreg 
nated h. In the esse of tbe vessels with nch lustroos Wack 
coatmg Professor Landerer behoves that a coal black colour was 
produced by smeanng the vessels wrth tar or the pissa asphalt 
of Herodotus^ before baking and that when fired, tbe resin 
was changed mto the fine black varnish No doubt some pn> 
ce ss es of this kind were also known and practised in India. In 
some modem pottery a meaeaof omamenlation is attempted by 
cov eri ng the red day with a whrte ground colour and laying on a 
sort of floral decoration with powrfaed micaceous esrtn, which 
becomes yellowish. This land of decoratloci is not fired and can 
bo easily washed off. In the North Arcot Distnet a white kind 
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of clay IS used for making pottery, and yields a very porous and 
clean-looking ware. At Ivarigeri, Gudiyatum Taluk, this soft 
pottery rec^ves a pretty green glaze, and is made in various 
handsome shapes, some of which are imitations of Delft ware 
and other European manufactures of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centunes, patterns having been introduced by collectors The 
colour of the glaze is of different shades of green, and it often has 
a marbled or shaded appearance. The ornamentabon is entire- 
ly surface decoration, earned out in the plastic clay before the 

§ laze IS put on, and consists of various floral and other patterns. 

ome of ther water-bottles are double, the outer shell being pierced 
so as to allow air to circulate around the innef According to 
Mr Cox (North Arcot Manual) great care is taken in prepar- 
ing the clay for this pottery After being fashioned on the wheel 
It IS dried for ten days in the shade and two in the sun, and is 
then baked for twelve hours in a close oven To produce the 
glaze, equal parts of {Zan^ala pacht), verdigris and bangle- 
earth {Soudu-man, an alkaline earth) are fused in a furnace till 
they form a green glaze ‘ This being powdered and mixed with 
water is painted over the vessels, which are then dried in the 
sun and baked as before If half a part of white lead be 
added to the verdigris and bangle-earth, a yellow glaze is pro- 
duced In either case, when the baking has been too pro- 
longed, the glaze assumes a blackish colour.’ The localities of 
manufacture are Sivagangd, Madura, Timmangalum, and Pe- 
nyakulam, Madura Distnct, Udiyagiri, Nellore District; 
Cuddapah, Vizagapatam , Gudiyatum, North Arcot Distnct, 
Salem, Anantpur, Uppinanguda, South Canara, Kistna ; 
Trichinopoly , Malabar, Godavari, andTanjore” 

Pottery in the European style is manufactured in 
Kurg. There IS a European factory in Mercara em- 
ploying about 60 hands Tiles, flower-pots, pipes, &c , 
are produced. Ordinary potters number about 250 in 
the little Province, who make water-vessels, cooking 
pots, tiles, goblets, &b 

In the Bombay Presidency, Sind has long been fa- 
mous for its beautiful glazed pottery, and, as in the 
Panjdb, the art was brought to the Province by 
Muhammadans from Persia, although there is a tradi- 
tion that the industry was introduced direct from China 
by a Chinaman. Sind pottery is now manufactured in 
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Bombay under European aapervlaion in the “Wonder 
land Art Potte^ Works/ established by Mr Terry, 
formerly of the School of Art m that aty Mr Gupte 
wntes on the subject of pottery produced in the 
Bombay Presidency — 

GVkjtd pottery Is made at Haiti and TattA in Sind adiere 
glared tiles of krvely colour and design were In former days 
eortensively produced for tombs and roosoaes. The Sind potters 
claim their descent from a natnrallied Chinaman vho was in- 
duced by one of the Mira or Rulen of the Province to settle In 
Haidnbad. As Smd pottery la at present not much lo demand 
the manufacture la said to Have uodergooe a certain detenoratlon 
It Is, hmrever admitted that some of the speameos received 
for tiw Glasgow Intemabooal Eiinbuion are very beaubiaU 
good In desi^ and efiectivo In colcmnng ranging tom a l^ht 
golden yellow to a dark ndi brcmTi The nch blue on white 
eroQod is also much appredated From the pottery ^^orks In 
Bombay earned 00 under thesQpemaon of Mr Terry a retired 
Bducattooal Officer a large and verr fine coDecdon has been se» 
cured. The forms and cwotmogs m Mr Terry's ware are more 
numerous and varied than those of the Sind ware, although the 
head Potter u a Slodl and Mr Terry does not mterfere with 
the dedgns and shapes selected unlcsa they are European, The 
adaptation of some of the omamectal decorattve designs from 
the AJanti Caves to the ware Is most efiective. A variety of 
pottery remarkable more for the quaint shapes than for the 
paint or giaxe, can easQy be dlstm^pilsbed from the Sind and 
Bombay ceramic ware. It comes from Paltan In the Baroda ter 
ntory Though pnrdtivo in charBCter it is very effective for de- 
corative purposes. 

PoUeij of tbe ordinary kinds is made all over Bnrma. 
Salt-boiling pots are made almost in every Distnct 
trhere salt is manufactured Small water veaselfl are 
produced in Sbwegym, Rangoon, Moulmein and other 
^cei The large water pots commonly known as 
Pegu jars, are chie^ prepared at Twant, Baasem 
makes an ornamental p^ery About the mannfac 
tare of this ware Mr ^Uy wntea — 

“ The working season Is the dry weather from Novem- 
ber to the following May To e v er y two parts of earth one 
part of fine sand-sea sand b the best — U added and the mass 
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mixed with water till it is soft enough to work A lump is then 
taken up and moulded by hand into the form of a cylinder, 
which IS set upon the centre of a wooden wheel revolving hori- 
zontallv, and the clay is fashioned by the hand as the wheel is 
worked round When turned the pots are left for a day to dry ; 
the glaze is then given by the application of a mixture of galena 
and rice water, and the pots are at once put into the kiln, 
where they are burned for three days The kilns are of 
masonry and vary in size ; an ordinary one is about 20 feet 
long by 12 feet broad and 10 feet high in the centre, the roof 
has much the appearance of a large unkeeled boat turned up- 
side down Many of the pots, owing to defective wofkmanship, 
crack and break in the burning, sometimes as many as a 100 
out of 250 in the kiln In one season two men could turn out 
about 1,200 pots of different sizes In some of the salt-manu- 
facturing Distncts the pot maker exchanges with salt-boilers for 
salt at the rate of <505ffi of salt for every 100 salt-boilmg pots 
sold. The other kinds of pots are usually brought down for 
sale to the markets in Rangoon and other large places, an ordi- 
nary-sized pot costing about 2 annas ” 



XI —Glass Manufactures. 

The manDfacture of glass was known In ancient 
India. As early as eight hundred years before Cfanst, 
^ at the time when the Yajur Veda was com 
glass was one of the artides of which female 
ornaments were made It is also mentioned in the 
Mah&bkdrata and in another old book called the 
YukUkalpataru the effects on the human system of 
dnnkmg water oat ol a ^ass tumbler are stated to 
be the same as those of dnnking out of a crystal cup 
Dr Rdjendra Ldla Mitra supposes that glass in India 
was formerly made of pounded crystal But at 
present the matenaJ mostly used for the manufacture 
of glass 19 an impure carbonate of soda, called Reh, 
an efflorescence that has of late lajd waste large 
tracts of country in Upper India. The manufacture 
of glass m India 18 still however in its most pnmi 
tive state, the mdigenous produebon being a coarse 
blue or green gla® full of flaws and air bubbles 
This IS produced by melting the Reh soil over a 
strong tire Or, where Reh is not procur 
able, quartrose pebbles ground and mixed with an 
equd quanbty of an alkaune ash is the material com 
monly used This seems to be the substance which, 
according to Phny the Greeks employed for glass- 
manufacture The glass thus obtained is chiefly used 
in the manufactoro of bangles, beads, and crackle 
ware for perfumes "White ^ass is obtained by melt 
ing broken pieces of European ware, of which 
small vessels are somebmea made. But glass-ware 
IS now almost cnbrely imported from Europe Glass 
vessels of Indian manufacture prodaced in a few 
places have, however, recently attracted European 
attenbon, and some of them have been highly admired 
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for their graceful shapes and beautiful colours. 
Patna in Bengal has acquired such a reputation. The 
articles made in this place were first noticed during 
the Calcutta International Exhibition, and they sold 
extremely well at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
A good collection consisting of Lotas, Abkhords, 
Surdhis, plates, flower-pots, cups, &c., can be had for 
R50 It IS supposed that the sale of these articles 
will increase when they become better known to the 
public. In the North-Western Provinces crackle 
ware is largely made in the Bijnor District These 
mostly consist of bottles or flagons, which are sold to 
pilgrims who come from a long distance to bathe in the 
holy water of the Ganges, and who always carry back 
to their homes a bottle-full of the sacred water Raw 
glass IS also exported to other places for the manu- 
facture of bangles and small bottles, in which scented 
oils and perfumery are sold retail. Small flasks and 
glasses are made at Deoband, a town in the District 
of Sah^ranpur. These are in various colours and are 
very effective Prices are extremely cheap. Walking 
sticks of glass are made at Lucknow. Bangles and 
lamp chimneys are made at Delhi and Lahore in the 
Panjdb, globes and pear-shaped carboys at Karndl, 
and small wares at Hushi^rpur Mr Kipling writes — 

“This art as yet is quite in its infancy. The Hushidrpur 
workman is almost the only one who works independently with 
his own materials, — independently, that is, of foreign aid , for a 
few glass-blowers at Lahore collect fragments of white European 
glass and melting them down blow cheap lamp chimneys and 
bottles At Karndl the glass globes are made, which, when 
silvered inside, are broken up into the small mirrors used m 
Slnshdddr ornamental plaster-work for walls, and sewn into 
the embroideries known as Shtshdddr Phulkdns ” 

Bottles and beads, both white and of various colours, 
are made at Jaipur chiefly in the School of Art. One 
or two private men in the bazar also do the work. 
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The colours produced are cobalt blue, Indian red, 
marbled and dark green, &c Bangles of vanons 
colours are made both In the town of Jaipur as well 
as m many other places in the State They are 
chiefly worn by Musahnan women Plaques of frost 
ed glMS are made at Gwalior, the patterns being cbi 
selled on the glass A piece four inches square is 
sold for Bangles of vanoos colours and designs 
are made m Indor 

In the Madras Presidency the manner m which glass 
IS made has already been described under the head 
of Glass Bangles in the Chapter devoted to Jewellery 
Small quantities of glass-ware are made at Salem Tri 
chmopoly and Anantpur The colour of the glass is 
usually vanoua shades of green and claret. Dr Bidie 
states that “ owing to imperfect annealing the few arti 
cles of glass usually maae are too bnttle for use Ther 
consist of balls, which are huug up as ornaments, small 
cups and bottles ’ In Mysore bangles, rings and 
phials for scents are made in large quantities at Mat 
tod and Chinnapatna, There is a large local demand 
for such articles The bangles are red green, yellow, 
black, and blue in colour, and are sold at one anna for 
a dozen 

In the Bombay Presideni^ glass-ware is manufac- 
tured in very small quantities Mr B, A Gupte 
writes — 

” Very Me glass Is produced fai the Presidency and that 
pripopaJty IS manufacture at Kapadvaoj m the Kaira Distnet 
and Is remarkable for Hdesceot pr operties and good colour 
resembling old Venetian- ahapei too of the little v essel s 
and cups are very quaint and beaotlfol- At Kapsdvanj the 
vorkera are Mosalmana nonihenng about 70, who have been 
fciknriiig this craft for a ema l ueneraBons. Most of them are 
poor arS have frequently to hornr* mon^ for the purpose of 
carrying on then’ work. The matenals for making glass are— 
Vty an all^ne earth obtain^ locally impure carbonate of soda 
[,t^jtkh 4 r) and a vartely of dark Snty aand from Jaipur 
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The glass is made in large earthy furnaces, in form like 
huge slipper baths, the floor sloping towards the holes prepared 
to receive the melted glass The matenals are mixed together 
in certain proportions, placed in the furnaces, and when raised 
to a white heat the molten mass is run into a trench, where it 
remains till it is cool It is then broken up into small pieces, 
re-melted and shaped into bangles and small vessels, which are 
mostly used as toys ” 

On the subject of glass-manufacture in India Mr. 
Kipling makes the following general remarks — 

“ It has often been remarked that in this country there is 
abundance of material for glass-making, and certainly there is 
no lack of soda Flint sand is also to be had, nor are lead or 
borax prohibitively dear But the difficulty in this, as in so many 
industnes, is the lack of fuel It would probably be cheaper to 
carry such glass-making matenals as are to be found in the Pan- 
]db to the hearths of Stafiordshire, and bnng them back made 
up into glass, than to attempt the manufacture on a large scale 
here Nor is there any use for glass in the native scheme of 
life, except to contain Hrs At all Panjab fairs one of the 
most popular toys is a glass tube terminating at each end in a 
bulb and enclosing a small quantity of water The tube is nar- 
rowed in the centre by a ring of thread, and the slow procession 
of air bubbles that ensues on reversing the tube is the point and 
interest of the toy Not one in fifty of these bnttle tubes sur- 
vives the journey home , but such tnfles as this, with bangles 
and nngs, are the only uses to which this beautiful material is 
put ” 


XII —Leather Manufactures^ 

One of the earliest matenals of ^hich pnraitive 
m?n made his household utensils is the skin of am 
mals Siva, the Great Destroyer m the Hindu Tnad, is 
clothed m a tiger 8 skin, and deer skin \vas used as 
a seat by the Bra hm a n s of ancient India- In the 
Rtg Veda leathern bags to hold water have been 
mentioned, similar to those used in India at the pre 
sent day Leathern bottles were also made Straps 
and bands were manufactured of leather and hide, 
and sails were also made of the same matenals In 
those days hides and skins do not seem to have been 
held impure, nor any articles made out of other animal 
tmbstances The feehog against taking bfe and nsiog 
animal products either for food or for the manufac 
ture of dress, shoes, and domestic articles, originated 
in a later age when the Aryans bad fairlv settled down 
in thehot plains of India and retained only afainttradi 
bon of those cold bleak and hungry regions beyond 
the high mountains from which their ancestors original 
ly came, and when hving in the midst of a profuse 
Sundance of grains vegetable* and fruits they could 
well afford to extend to the brute creabon the bene 
fits of mercy and chan^ The feehng gradually 
deepened, and when the tune was npo it culminated 
in buddhism with its most sacred mjuncbon — Thou 
shall not kill / Even after the reacfaon against the 
stem philosophy defined and promulgated by the great 
Gautama, which led to the re-eatabhsnment of modem 
Hinduism m India, the beUef in thesaneb^ of life re 
tamed its firm hold in the mind of the Indian people, 
and the bolder sects of Brdhmaus of those bmes 
who were instmmental m bnngmg back the old 
rehgion, often shocked the pubhc by their reckless 
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disregard of the general opniion on the subject. Tims 
it was that the li\c lioly men, the ancestors of the 
modern Br/dunans of Bengal, who came from Kanauj 
about one thotisand 3'cars ago, dressed in trow'sers 
and coals and with sacred threads made of deer skin, 
were refused audience by 1 he tlicn King of Bengal until 
the) had pro\cd their Br.-lhmanical power by reviving 
a dead piece of wood b) blessing upon it. Since that 
period powerful protests weie made from lime to Lime 
against the practice of killing animals either for sa- 
enfiee or for food. Such a protest took the shape of 
a tremendous religious uphca\.il in Bengal about 
four hundred 3 ears ago, w Inch had well-nigh driven 
a fifth of the population from the fold of Hinduism, 
but for the circumstance that the leader of the move- 
ment was himself a Br<1hman. In such struggles, 
howc\cr, when the mundane interests of men came 
into collision with religious ordinances, religion has 
ahvays to give W'a3''. Laws were made in India 
making apologies and exceptions for the use of animal 
substances Sankha and Likhita declared that w'ater 
raised from w^ells in leather buckets is pure and 
wdiolesome, and the sage Atri was made to say that 
“ flowing water and that which is raised b}’’ machinery 
are not defiled ” Oleaginous substances w'cre also al- 
low'ed to be kept in leather vessels, because they had 
to be transported from place to place and earthen 
jars w'ould not be strong enough. At the present 
day, besides shoes and saddlery, these bottles and 
buckets are the chief manufactures of leather in this 
country. 

Shoes and boots were in use in ancient India 
When Rama went to exile for fourteen years, at the 
desire of his step-mother, to allow his step-brother 
Bharata to ascend the throne of Oudh, Bharata refused 
to do so, but persisted in leading a hermit’s life like 
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his brother in the forest, and m managinp the king 
dom in the name of Rdma by placing hi« shoes on 
the throne as a symbol of the nghtful authority 
Bharata s address to RAma on the subject, yrhen 
his expostulations failed to bnng him back to his 
home and kingdom has been beautifully rendered by 
Mr Griffiths in his translabon of the Ramdyana — 

‘Tbrough fourteen «ea*tms will 1 wear 
Tbe heiTOit a dress and matted hair \ 

With fruit and root my lifo lasiain 
And 5tin beyorkl the realm remain 
Longing for thee to come again. 

The rule and all efiairs of state 
I to these shoes will delegate. 

Aod If 0 tamer of thy foes. 

When fourteen years have reached tbdr dose, 

I see thee not that day rttnm, 

Tb^ laodled fire my frame th^ bum I 

Sho «3 have also been meotioned in other anaent 
books, and they can also be seen m the statues m the 
old temples Shoes and slippers in anaent India 
were made of buffalo hide as also of bovine leather 
Slippers with an upturned front were mostly in use 
hke those still worn in South India and the Bombay 
Presidency 

In Bengal country shoes have almost gone out of 
fashion, and English shoes of black or patent leather, 
either importca or made in the country, have taken 
their place Country made slippers of brown leather, 
tanned according to nabve process, are, however 
extensively worn by the people In UppM India 
country shoes are still umver^ly used TTiese are 
made of a reddish leather with a curled front, low sides, 
and covenng the feet only up to a little above the 
toes* They are often lined with red or green velvet, 
and ornamented wth tinsel and gold or sBver em 
broidery The slippers made for ladies are often 
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\cry fine and arti^ic. Patna, Benares, Lucknow, 
R.miptir, A"ra, Delhi, Lahore, and Jaipur arc the 
principal scats of nianufaclure. Delhi exports lar^c 
quantities of such shoes to other parts of India. 
Agra exports shoes not so ornamented. About the 
trade of Agra in this article the ProMiicial Officer 
writes — 

“The trade in shoes is earned on in the miihaiias of Nakhas/i, 
KSndhAn, and Mailhas, and ^»i\cs cmplo\mcnt to about 500 
Chav.ars (cobblers) Tlic price of a pl.un pair of shoes is 12 
annas, and Ih.at of embroidered work is as much as Rio. 
There is not, however, alarec sale of the more expensive kinds, 
•as these arc imported from belhi, where thev arc sold cheaper 
because of the gold and silver being more or less allojcd. Un- 
cmbroidcrcd shoes arc exported from Agr.a to different parts 
of India The average profit is said to be about 3 per cent, 
and the wages of the workmen .arc .about 2 .annas a da) The 
CUdmdis work up the leather part of the manufacture, while the 
embroider)' is done b) the Muh.amm.ad.ans Tlic trade is not 
flourishing. Shoes from J.alcsar, in the Eta District, arc 
rcm.arkablc for their lightness combined with durability This 
latter class of shoes is not to be had ready-made. '1 hey are 
prepared to order. ” 

About the Delhi industry of making ornamental 
boots Mr. Kipling makes the following remarks — 

“ Connected with the gold and silver w ire trade, about to be 
noticed in detail, is the considerable trade in embroidered shoes, 
for which Delhi has long been celebrated The variety of 
patterns and shapes is remarkable, even in a country where 
fantasy runs not. Nothing could be prettier or more dainty than 
some of the slippers made for native ladies’ wear, embroider- 
ed with seed pearls, usually false, with spangles and every 
vanety of gold and silver thread, and inlaid with red, black, or 
emerald green leather in decorative patterns Gilded and 
silvered leather are also used Sometimes gold and silver em- 
broidery IS worked on cloth over a basis of leather Men’s 
shoes are often no less elaborate In 1864, according to Mr B. 
H Baden Powell, Delhi exported shoes to the value of four 
lakhs of rupees yearly It is probable that the trade has great- 
ly increased since that time, for the railway has opened new 
markets, and shapes unknown in the Pan]db are now made. 
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CTm\l o5 the peacock “ A Bilispur box costs about 
Kio Another very cunoua leather manufacture 
in the Panjdb is the Hukka bottom decorated with 
brass Green leather and silver studs are also some 
times employed m the ornamentation of such articles. 
Mr Kiplmg supposes that *the idea of this work 
was doubtless suggested by the bnttleness of the 
earthen Hukka vases, when required to be moved 
from place to place , and the costliness of brass or 
silver vessels * Country saddlery is ^nerally made of 
cotton, silk, and velvet, the better lands of which are 
often embroidered but ornamented leather saddlery, 
trappings and stirrup fastenings are sometimes made 
in Upper India and Rajputana. Chanda m the 
Central Provinces produces a very superior kind of 
leather saddle cloth. The Provincial Officer writes — 
‘ Chanda was once a town of very large sue and is 
snrronoded by a massive stone wall seven miles in 
arcnmference It was formerly the capital of a 
dynasty of rulers representing one of the oldest races 
in the Provinces — the Goods City and race have 
now alike greatly dechned m importance The 
greater part of the area within the Chanda wall is 
now under cultivation and the town has now only 
j6ooo inhabitants The embroidered leather work 


of Chanda is the only industrial relic of its past 
maOTificence. ’ Ornamented camel trappings are 
made at Khctn in the Jaipur State Camel saddles, 
water-bortles, lacquered or plain pipes, silver mounted 
and lacquered, embroidered bndles and belts, cuirass 
leather powder flask and pouch are made of leather 
in Bikinir Saddlery of leather, in the European 
fashion are largely made at Cawnporc Leather is 
also employed m making mule trunks {Yakdans) 
water {Hassaks and irnri), and other articles for 
ordinary use. 

Shields have been made of leather from pre histone 
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times. It was made all over the country, but its 
ornamental forms were chiefly to be found in Upper 
India and Rajputana, and latterly in the Bombay 
Presidency when the Marhattas acquired the sove- 
reignty of India In this part of the country “ the 
manufacture of leather shields from the hide of 
rhinoceros and the blue bull was one of the most- 
important industries during the old fighting days 
At Ahmadabad alone about one hundred families 
were engaged in the trade As shields are no longer 
required for warfare, the demand for them practically 
does not exist A few however are made to supply 
the European demand for curios Ahmadabad 
shields are sold for R25 to R35. Shields are also 
made at Baroda. 

Skins of deer, with the hair intact, are beautifully 
tanned in Kangra and Hushidrpur with the leaves of 
Rhus Cotinus They are thus formed into a fine 
soft skin of a greenish buff colour and are made into 
trousers, coats, leggings, and gloves Afghan sheep- 
skin jackets, called Postins, are also made with the 
wool intact. They are often embroidered Orna- 
mental belts are made in the North-Western Provin- 
ces, the Panjdb, and Rajputana. They are largely 
to be found at Peshdwar and go by the name of 
“ frontier belts " They “ form part 'of the equipment 
of every fighting man on the frontier, and they are 
also worn by those who follow peaceful avocations 
Many are embroidered with coloured silk, some with 
filaments of quills. A collection of such belts was 
received for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition from 
Peshawar, Bannu, andKohdt Derd Ghdzi Khdn also 
sent a very complete specimen, to which were attach- 
ed embossed leather powder flasks, cartridge 
pouches, sword slings, &c , all excellent in design 
and colour Sheep skins are prepared in a very 
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cajwor manner at Salem, Tnchm(^ol^, Malabar, 
Kifltna, Goddvan, Vuagapatam, and rcnyakulam m 
the Madras PrcBiden<y At Riichur leather with 
metallic gold and silver appearance i3 manufactured 
A sort of indigctious saddle is made at Kamul of 
European baue and gilded leather The Nossam 
dish mats are made of thin leather, hand painted 
Figures of men and women grouped into the form of 
a horse or elephant are painted upon these arcular 
pieces of leather Native playing cards arc made 
of leather in many places Sometimes they are made 
of fish scales rlaying cards made of feather are 
often covered with figures. Very good leather cards 
were made at Jaipur, out the best artist in the place 
has lately died 



XIII.— Basket ware. 

From ver}’’ old times, bamboo, rattan canc, reeds, 
grasses, notably Munj {Saccharum Munja), palm 
leaf, and date leaf were employed in India in the pre- 
paration of basket ware and mats. These materials 
are still employed for the same purpose, chiefly in the 
seaboard Provinces, where canes, reeds, and grasses 
are abundant. In Bengal oval boxes called Petards^ 
are made of rattan cane, wliicb are sometimes covered 
with leather, and are used to keep clothing and all 
sorts of family valuables They are light and strong, 
and* well-fitted for travelling purposes These boxes 
are now going out of fashion, and leather portmanteaus 
and steel boxes imported from Europe are now 
taking their place Formerly oblong boxes, called 
Jhdvipts, were made of thinly sliced bamboo, in which 
valuable documents were kept Tin and wooden 
boxes have now taken their place. Baskets of rattan 
and bamboo canes are made all over the country 
and form an important feature in the domestic eco- 
nomy of a Bengal household But these have no 
artistic merit in them Ornamental baskets and 
braids are made of palmyra leaves in Diamond Har- 
bour near Calcutta They are similar to those of 
China and Japan Of late they have found some 
favour among Europeans. Near Calcutta long round 
boxes are made of date leaf The leaves are gather- 
ed when young, and in drying they assume a satm- 
like glossiness, which imparts to the boxes a very 
effective appearance Small ornamental table mats are 
made in Monghyr, which are chiefly purchased by 
Europeans. They are made of Stkt, Sar ov Munj 
grass The prices are — basket 4 annas, straw hat 
for ladies and children 8 annas, fan 8 annas, a set of 
table mats Ri-8. These table mats and fans found a 
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and Ratnagin Jails, baskets, chairs, and other article* 
are made of cane, and in the aty of Bombay itself 
several Chinamen carry on an extensive business in 
snch manufactures The prices of basket ware depend 
upon the kiqd and quality ot the materials used 

Assam produces a varied assortment of basket 
work, chiefly made of bamboo and rattan cane, A 
fine description of bamboo hat, called Jh&mpi, is 
worn ^ the people as a protection against sun and 
rain The Assam screen at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition ^vas constructed chiefly of ve^ fine basket 
work of bamboo and rattan cane. The different panels 
were of different designs, on which were mscrled 
intncatc figures of very fine cane-work. 

Mats are made all over India of bamboo reeds, 
and grasses, rattan cane, aloe fibre, screw pine leaf 
palmyra leaf, and date leaf Bamboo mats called 
Dami are largely employed in Eastern Bengal for the 
construction of walls of houses Palmyra and date 
palm mats are used as a bed by the poorer classes on 
which they sleep in the night. In an artiBhc point 
of view two kinds of mats are only important "oib 
those made of Mddur grass {Cyprrvi tegetum and C 
Pangone) and of SUatp6tt grass [Afaranta dickoto^ 
ma) Mddur mats are employea all over Lower 
Bengal as a bed by the midme and the poor classes 
Floors of European houses are covert with this 
kind of mat, A very fine kind of Mddur, called 
Masland mat, is produced in the Distnct of Midna 
pur The finer the culms of the grass arc sliced the 
softer and the more delicate becomes the mat Jt is 
often stnped red with sappan wood-dye, and sometimes 
ornamented with silk and face wo t Masnad is the 
seat of honour among oriental nations, and this fine 
mat being often spread over other nch floor-cloths on 
account of its coolness, it is called -the Masland mat 
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The culms of the sedge are sliced into fine strips by 
men of the Bdttt caste, which their women subse- 
quently weave into mats Similar mats are made at 
Pilghlt and Tinnevelly in the Madras Presidency. 
Dr. Bidie writes — 

“ Sej^eral species of sedge appear to be used for mat-making, 
but the one from which the finest sorts of mats are manufactured 
at Tinnevelly and Pdlghat is Cypeius Poiigaiie Tinnevelly 
mats of the first quality are generally uncoloured, or with one 
or two simple bands of red and black at each end, and they may 
be made so fine that a mat sufficient for a man to he on can be 
rolled up and packed into the interior of a moderate sized 
walking stick. The strips of the split sedge used in the Pdl- 
ghdt matting are not so fine as those employed in Tinnevelly, 
and the article is therefore heavier, coarser in texture, and not 
so flexible The Palgh^t mats are also usually coloured with 
black and red in geometrical patterns Both these, as well as 
the Vellore mats, are made in a rude kind of loom, the warp 
consisting of cords of common twine separated more or less 
according to the quality desired 1 he woof consists of stnps 
of the split sedge dyed, or of the natural hue The black colour 
is produced by iron, gall-nut powder, and the pods of the Babul 
{Acacta arabtea). A red dye is got by boiling the split sedge 
in water with the wood of Varthangt {CcBsalpinta ^appan) 
and the leaves of Kasan {Memecylon edule) For yellow, which 
IS not so often used, the colouring ingredient is turmeric. ” 

Another fine mat made chiefly in Eastern Bengal 
IS the Sttalpdti or' “ cool-mat It is made of the 
culms of Mara7ita dichotoria, which are split into 
very fine slices lengthwise These are then well 
scraped and the glossy parts remaining under the 
rind are made into thin and narrow strips, which 
are woven into mats The superior quality of a 
Sitalpdti IS judged by its glossiness, smoothness, and 
fineness of texture It is said that the best kind of * 
Sitalpdti IS so smooth that a snake cannot run over^ 
it At any rate theSe mats are very cool, and for 
that reason well-to-do people spread a Sitalpdti over 
their bed in the hot season Faridpur, Bdkarganj, 
Tipperah, and Chittagong are the Districts where 
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SitalpdU mats arc mostly made. The industry is al 
most entirely confined to women Parents receive a 
heavy compensation from the men who marry their 
daughters the amount being proportioned to their 
skill in making Sitalpdti mats Good Sitalpdti 
mats arc made in Sylhet in Assam by a caste known 
as Dds A Sitalpdti mat sells from R5 to Rioo 
Ivory mats are also made in Sylhet and Burma, 

Aloe fibre matting is manufactured in some places 
notably in the Hatanbigh Lucknow and Allahabad 
jails It IS strong and well suited for covenng floors 
of houses, or saloons and passages of steamers Coir 
matting la an important manufacture in Madras and 
Bombay It is very strong and is now being largely 
employed as a cover for floors and brush dwr mats. 
Those made in the Midnapur jail in Bengal are very 
superior 10 quality MatUng made of Muiu grass 
is produced m the Allahabad, Lucknow Snares, 
Delhi Ludtn^Lni, Arabala SidlLot, Gujrdt and other 
lads The culms are reduced to a fibrous stuS by 
Iieating with a mallet, which 13 then dyed and woven 
in patterns into a thick fabnc suitable for floor cloth 
It IS cheap and ought to find favour outmde India- 

In the Madras Presidency mats of various kinds are 
made in many places, such as Salem Kistna, northern 
parts of Udiyagin, Nellorc Distnct South Canara 
Madura and Timmangalom Madura Ehatnct Wandi 
wash North Arcot Distnct Pattamadai, Tinnevelly 
Distnct Ellore Godivan Distnct Pilghit, Malabar 
Distnct, Shiyah Tanjore Distnct Chitvail, Cuddapah 
Distnct Porto Novo South Arcot Distnct Malabar 
Cuddapah and Tanjore. Vanous substances are 
used the most important being bamboo rattan pal 
myra leaf, date palm screw pine and sedges A con 
Biderable industry m plain and coloured mats is earned 
on at Wandiuash in the North Arcot Distnct 





Fan'-nro p <hn leaf, bamboo, (lie swccl-'^rcnt* 

rd KhislLoK r<iol {Afu/tofipc^v: mt/r tca/i/s), Muuj 
qra«‘=,datc loaf, peacoi K featners, i\ ory, and talc. Palm 
loaf fan*^ arc made all o\cr Petii^al and Madras both 
lar^c and ‘'inall. '1 he lari^cr ones arc \\a\cd before 
or iiohind a nth man by his vcr\anl, and formed the 
sole means of oblatnmrj air in the hot season before 
the present Ptn.U.it was nni'nlod b) a Dutchman in 
Chin.sura 1 lie smaller ones ar<* the usual iiand-fans. 
Both arc often ornamcnti d Bamboo fans are of the 
common kinds and .ire not ornamented. Fans arc 
made of the /\/iP\//:as root on account of its sweet 
odour, and as they arc generally used after being 
w etted, they impart to the air a cool fragrance KJias- 
Khas fans arc often highly ornamented They are 
made with n ory handles at Rcni, in Blkdiiir , the 
prices range from Ri to R20 In the Bombay Pre- 
sidency they arc, however, made on a more claborafe 
scale. The materials used arc the KlinsUias root, gold 
lace, tinsel, satin, peacock feathers, silk, cotton cloth, 
gold spangles, sil\ or spangles, ^Lc A bamboo frame 
IS first made, on which the fan, formed of velvet, 
satin, cotton cloth and KJiasIJias root pasted together, 
IS firmly fixed Various devices arc then worked 
upon it w'lth gold thread, tinsel, bcetlc-wungs, &c A 
fringe of peacock feathers is also put round When 
complete, the fan is removed from the frame The 
handles are made by carpenters and are either 
lacquered or painted. Similar fans are also made in 
Mysore They are fringed wutli the Khaslhas root, 
instead of peacock feathers, but that material is used 
for ornamentation, on which gilding and coloured 
silks are also employed The handles are sometimes 
elaborately carved Such fans are usually made by 
Brdhmans serving in temples, Prices range from 
R3 to R15 according to size, without the carved 
handles, which cost Rio to R25 each Peacock 
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father fans are made at Jhinsi, Etawa, and Agra in 
the North Western Provinces and exported m large 
quantities to Calcutta In the Madras Presidency 
fans are made of painted palm leaves at Chitvail in 
Cuddapah and elsewhere, but those made m Tanjore 
are better in quality They have a talc border and silk 
fnnge and the bandies arc ornamented with bits of 
coloured glass in imitation of precious stones Oma 
mental fans apparently of paper covered with a thm 
cloth, are made at Nossam a town in the Cuddapah 
District. ‘They are famished with nbs of bamboos 
radiating from the handle in imitation of the ribs of 
palm leaf, from which doubtless they were originally 
made The surface of the fan is covered with some 
pigment so as to pve a body to work on and then 
the final pattern is laid on with gilt and brilliant 
colours, wnich give it somewhat the look of lacquer 
work The decorations on one side consist of the 
eyes of the peacock feathers in their natural colours, 
and on the other of a floral pattern Good talc fans 
of exquisite patterns were formerly made in Tanjore, 
but the work has greatly degenerated of late years 
Cloth fans with tinsel ornaments were also made in 
Tanjore In Dr Bidic s opinion fan industry m thiq 
place hat declined probably from want of encourage 
ment Fans are also made at K^ikot m the Ganjam 
Distnct According to Hindu mcdianal books fans 
made of different materials possess different proper 
tics. Fans made of palm leaf, cane, cloth, or peacock 
feathers are said to correct irregul^tics in the three 
humours — heat, bile, and phlegm, and those made of 
bamboo to increase the eecretioiia. Umbrellas arc 
also made of bamboo and palm leaf, which are some 
times highly ornamented This industry has how 
e\er been practically destroyed since tbc introduction 
of English umbrellas 



XIV.— Textile Manufactures. 

Cotton Fabrics 

Even in its present moribund state the production 
of textile fabncs, made of cotton, silk, wool, and hair, 
in the old primitive method of weaving, forms such 
an important and comprehensive industry in India 
that it will not be possible to give in this work 
any but a very general account of the manufacture 
as carried on in the different Provinces Neither 
tradition nor history gives any precise information 
about the time when cotton first appeared as an 'im- 
portant article m the domestic economy of an Indian 
household But as geology has preserved traces of 
early forms of life upon earth, so has Indian society 
preserved in its different strata the manners and 
customs of pre-historic ages side by side with the high- 
est type of modern civilisation The trousers and 
coats made at the present day of the bark of Sterculia 
urens in the north and of Anttaris succedanea in the 
south shew as much the kind of raiment worn by our 
forefathers, as the charm written on the thin epidermis 
of the Betula Bhojpatra suggests the material on which 
they inscribed their sacred songs after writing was 
invented. These, together with the leaf garment still 
worn by the Jowangs of the Orissa hills and the sheep- 
skin clothing of the north-west frontier, were evi- 
dently the early forms of dress known in India. Gdrhd, 
Gasiy and othef coarse descriptions of cotton fabncs 
point to the first epoch of cotton manufactures m the 
world, while its highest development was the muslins 
like the “ Running Water ” {Abrawdn) or the “ Even- 
ing Dew {Shabnam), which, notwithstanding their 
Persian names, were woven in India when Egypt built 
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her pyramids Solomon rciraed in Jerusalem, Romu 
lus founded Rome, and Harun al Rashid went hia 
nocturnal rounds m Baghdad NoUvithstanding the 
extent of their present production, cotton manufac 
turea in the old style are m their last gasp 
The few small pieces of wood and bamboo tied 
with shreds of twine and thread which the weaver 
calls his loom and which he can as easily make him 
sell as buy from his neighbour the village carpenter, 
can no more compete with the powerfm machinery 
worked in Lancashire than a village cart of western 
Bengal can run a race with the “ Flying Scotchman ” 
Yet the wonder is that cotton fabrics can still be manu 
factored with the old pnmitive loom all over the 
country In one sense it is a misfbrtune that it should 
be so for it shews the low value of human labour in 
India- Machinery, with all its modem improvements 
seems to conteud m vaih with a monbnnd industry, 
that most Imger on as long as the worker in it has 
nothing better to do Sian to produce from it 
fourpence a day as the joint earnings of ^mself, 
hia wife, a boy and a girl Those that wield the 
machinery should lay their heads together and devise 
means to teach the people how better to employ their 
hands m other crafts. Another reason why Indian 
looms can still compete with Lancashire goods is 
that the European process of manufacture has not 
yet been able to give to the fabrics that strength for 
which native manufactures have a reputation Nor 
has machinery yet been able to m^e those gos 
samer fabrics for which a wealthy Indian always paid 
a fabulous price 

Thus cotton is still woven all over the county — 
Flam cloths, from the thickest carpet, called iJari 
or Satranpf to the thinnest one threaded Malmal 
or Eisuti stnped cloths, called ChdrkhdnA Sustj 
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and Luniri, cloths with diagonal patterns like the 
Khes ; and dama'ik cloths with patterns poetically 
described as the Bnibul chashviy like the Chdti and 
Chadai of the Panjdb. In Bengal the most import- 
ant cotton manufactures arc the Dhoti, Chudar, 
and Sim. Dhott is a piece of plain cloth with a co- 
loured border, generally fixe }ards long by one and a 
quarter jards wide, worn by the men Chndar \s a. 
w rapper or sheet three j ards long by one and a half 
)ards wide. And Sdii is a cloth like the Dhott, wnth 
a broader border, worn by women. Large quantities 
of all the three cloths arc imported from England, but 
those turned out by the native loom, though much 
dearer, arc preferred for their greater durability, their 
finer quality, and the air of respectability they give 
to the wearer in the estimation of his countrymen 
But all these fabrics are woven of English twist. 
Chandernagorc, Simla at Calcutta, Kalmi near How'rah, 
Bardnagar in the Tw^enty-four Pargands, Sdtkhird, 
Sdntipur, Pabnd, Dogdchi, &c., are the places where 
Dhotis and Sans are chiefly made A kind of cloth 
called Kokti, made of a naturally dyed yellowish cotton 
{Gossyptuvi hcrhaceuviy Var, Religiosum), is woven 
in the Darbhdngd District The Brdhman women of 
Tirhut excel m making thread of the finest descrip- 
tion from this cotton. There are different varieties 
of the cloth, the coarsest pieces selling at prices 
from R5 to R6 each The size of a piece is generally 
from 32 to 40 cubits long by 2 \ to 2 \ cubits wide. 
These self-coloured cloths are extensively used by 
the Brdhmans of Tirhut in the shape of Dhotis, Sdris, 
wnnter Chddars, and coats Until lately they were 
highly valued not only m Tirhut but also m the ad- 
joining Districts Imported goods have, however, 
greatly injured the manufacture. 

By far the most important of Bengal cotton manufac- 
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tures ID an arhstic point of view are of course the 
Dacca musbns The value of the Dacca muslins 
consists m their fineness to attain which an incredi 
ble amount of pabence perseverance, and skill were 
formerly displayed both by the spinners and weavers 
One way of testing their fineness was to pass a whole 
piece of muslin, twenty yards long by one yard wide 
through the smjill aperture of an ordinarv sued finger 
nng Another test was the compass within which 
a piece could !>€ squeezed Tavernier relates of 
a Persian ambassador in Bengal having on his return 
home presented to hia monarch a piece of Dacca 
muslm turban thirty yards long, placed within a highly 
ornamented cocoanut shell not larger than an ostneh 
egg No one who ever wrote about Dacca muslins 
forgot tb meoboQ this incident as an incontroverb 
ble proof of the delicate texture of the fabric, but 
an ostneh egg is not a small thing and there does not 
appear to anything so very astonishing in the 
fact of thirty yards of fine muslin going within the 
space inside its shell The best test however was 
the weight of the cloth proporboned to its sue and 
number of threads It is said that two hundred years 
ago a piece of muslin, fifteen yards long by one yard 
wide, could be manufactured so fine as to weigh 
only 900 grains Its pnee was Dr Taylor 

wnbng in 1840, stated that in his bme a piece of cloth 
of the same dimensions and texture could not be made 
finer than i\bat would weigh 1 600 grains* The 
price of such a piece of muslin would be about ;^io 
It IS generally ^heved that the arbsts of the present 
bme ^ve lost that manipulative skill and the deli 
cate touch of hand by the aid of which such gos 
samer web was formerly produced Three years ago 
1 was informed by one of the mannfacturers of Dacca 
muslin that the generation of women who spun the 
yam of which the finest fabrics were made has all 
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parsed a\^a\, except two \cr) aged beings, wlio 
w'llli ihcir dcfccluc c}c-sight earned but a precarious 
Ineliliood at M.-inibganj, a town near Dacca. It lias 
also been staled that the long-‘:taj>led cotton winch 
alone could produce the thread of which Dacca mus- 
lins were made has also di'^appcared. It may be all 
true, but there is no doubt that if a demand arises the 
finest fabric c\cr made at Dacca can still be made 
there The thread used for the best kind of muslins 
can no doubt be still spun by the women of Dhdmrdi, 
a \Mllagc 20 miles north of Dacca, if they arc sufii- 
ciently paid for their labour. R50 per ounce is not a 
heavy charge for such jarn A piece of cloth ten 
yards long by one )ard wdde cannot be woven in 
less than fi\c months, and the work can only be 
carried on during the rains, wdicn the moisture in 
the air pre\cnts the thread from breaking It is 
only an oriental who can feel a pride in the posses- 
sion of an article of such exquisite fineness, and an 
oriental alone can spend money for the purchase of 
a cloth of such ethereal texture The decline of the 
Dacca industry is the natural result of the decline m 
the power and prosperity of oriental nations in Asia, 
Afnea, and Europe. Malvial is the general name 
for all fine plain muslins, both Indian and European, 
and the special names of the finest qualities made at 
Dacca are Shaugdti or " Presentation," S/iarbatt, or 
"Sw'eet like a Sherbet," Shabniia/n, or the “ Evening 
Dew,” and Abrawdn or “The Running Water.” Dr 
Taylor mentioned that some thirty-six different kinds of 
cloth were made in his time (1840), but' he must have 
included in the list many of the patterned and loom- 
embroidered cloths The chief difference by which 
the several qualities of Dacca muslins are distin- 
guished at the present day consists in the number of 
threads in the warp, the finest qualities having 1,800, 
the second 1,400, and so on, the threads being finer in 
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proportion to their greater nnmber The warp con 
tains more threads than the woof, the proportion 
being generally 9 to ii A senes of interesting 
expcnmenta conducted by Dr Forbes Watson estab- 
lished the supcnor fineness of the Dacca muslins to 
similar fabncs made m Europe His final conclusion 
on this point was — 

” However viewed therefore, our manufactarers havesotne- 
thmg itni to do. With all our machinery and wcmdroos appli- 
ances we have hitherto been unable to pi odoce a fabnc wracfa 
for fineness or utifity can equal the woven ajr of Dacca— the 
product of arrangementa which appear rode and pnmiUve, but 
which in reality are admirably adapted for tbdr purpose. 

Messrs Nitii Charan Bas^ & Co of Dacca supplied 
lar^e collections of fabncs both to the Calcutta Inter 
national and the Colonial and Indian Exhibitions. 

Muslins are also made at Behar and at Jah^n^bid 
neat Patna. Vanous kinds of cbecks stuped cloths, 
mosquito curtains known by the names of Phots 
MagnS NtmjSf Lungi ChdrihdnS, are made in 
Rangpur, Dmijpur, and the Eastern Distncts of 
Bcng^ 

In the North Western Provinces muslma of a fine 
quality are made at Sikandrabad m the District of 
Bulandshahr These are usually fringed with gold 
and are used for turbans Handkerchiefs of fine 
muslin cloth are also made here Ladies' handker 
chiefs made of Sikandrabad mnshn plam are sold at 
Ra 8 per dozen while those with golden borders at 
R3 8 gentlemen 8 handkerchiefs, plain at R3-C with 
gold torder R5-8 DofiaitSs or sheets worn by 
women as shawls are also made at Sikandrabad 
Dopattd muflhns arc of very fine quality and there 
18 a great demand for it m the Provinces Plain and 
striped muslins arc made at a place called Man in the 
Aiamgarh Distnct, which are chiefly exported to 
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Nepal Lucknow also makes large quantities of plain 
and striped, bleached and unbleached muslins, which 
are preferred to European cloths for purposes of 
Chikan embroidery. They are also used by Indian 
gentlemen for turbans and summer shirts. Most of 
the Lucknow muslins are made at Mahmudnagar, and 
are known by the name of Sharbati, Malmal, Adhi, 
and Tarandam. Striped ones are called Bond, 
Muslins with damasked patterns are made at Benares 
and Jais in the Rii Bareli District , those woven m 
the former place almost equal in delicacy fabrics of 
the same kind produced at Dacca. They are largely 
used in the manufacture of country caps. Muslins 
made at Jais had formerly a great reputation, but the 
industry has declined since the fall of the kingdom 
of Oudh Good muslins were made ^t Tdndd in the 
Faizabad District, and they had a great sale when 
Oudh had a court of its own. Rdmpur produces a 
superior cotton damask, called Khes, either plain or 
with -borders in coloured thread or interwoven with 
gold thread. It obtained a gold medal at the Calcutta 
'International Exhibition, The Provincial Officer 
writes — 

" Rlmpur Khes and Lungts are not surpassed by any hand- 
work in India for their fine weaving and cotton. To work on 
silk IS much easier, but it requires great art to make the embroi- 
dery on cotton so durable and soft It is not so good as is done 
in Benares and the Panjdb, but it is proof against water, and 
will stand any amount of washing and knocking up by the 
washerman ” 

Cotton cloths of different kinds are woven at Mora- 
dabad, Pratdbgarh, Cawnpore, Lalitpur, Shdhpur, 
Misduh in Rdi Bareli District, Aligarh, Mau m Jh^nsi 
District, Mau m Azamgarh District, Sahiranpur, 
Meerut, &c Agra turns out large quantities of 
check and striped cotton cloths, the industry giving 
employment to more than one thousand men. “The 
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thread is made at Agra. There is a considerable 
wholesale export trade and a large local trade in 
it. The average profit is about 3 per cent. The 
wages earned by the workmen is about 2 annas a 
day Both Hindus and MnhammadaDs arc employed 
in it, and It has been earned on m Agra for centunes. 
The trade received a very great impetus by the open 
mg of the railway ” Coarse clotlis, called Gdrhd, 
Gaetj and Dhoti^jord axe made all over the Provinces, 
whicn the peasantry prefer to English cloths for their 
durability Large quantities of these cloths are printed 
and used for female dress. 


In the Panjib, moshns were formerly made In 
la^e quanfatiea at Delhi Mr Baden Powell in hifl 
Manufactures ’ stated that ‘these mnshn 
turbans are manufactured m great quantities of 
Chinese cotton about two lakhs of rup>ees worth are 
annually imported. ’ The indnstry has dechned in 
competition with European manufactores, so that no 

g iecimens could be seen at the Colonial and Indian 
xhlbition At present turbans are made at Hushidr 
pur SirsA, Jallandhar, Lodhi^d, Shlhpur Gurdlspur, 
Pati^li and other places but these are not of fine 
quality The only place where fine musUns are now 
woven in the Province is Rohtak. Taneeh as fin© 
muslin IS called hero is mostly used for loose sum 
met shirts Ghdti or a highly glased long^oth is 
made at Jallandhar Before the introduction of Eu- 
ropean goods It was the material of which the dress 
of an Indian gentleman was prepared GJidti cloth is 
either plain or damasked or diapered with the Bulbul 
or “ Nighbngale-eyc pattern It is needless 
to state that the indosUy has declined The most 
important of the Panj^b cotton manufactures are now 
the Lun^f Khes, Susi and the coarse cloths tnown 
as the Dosutii Gdrhd, and Gasi The Lungi is a • 
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Jong piece of cloth witli a short uiclth, chiefly used 
for a turban Mr. Baden Powell writes. — 

“ Tilts a long ‘;carf. Tlicj arc made cvcrjwlicrc, hul spe- 
ci.al!\ in tlie Pesh iwar Di\f5ion, uhcrc thc) arc \\o\cn of csqni- 
sile lincncc'^, and with mo'-l bcautifnl border*;, in which coloured 
silk and gold thread arc often ta*;tcfii1!\ introduced The Luttm 
IS universally worn b\ the inhabiianis of the Pcsli.-^war and 
Dcr.apl Divisions The long ends with the coloured borders 
hanging down present a very elegant and picturesque appear- 
ance When the Luntrt is not worn .as a turban it is used as a 
scarf, being cut in half and the two pieces sewm together A 
iaugi IS either plain cloth of any colour, oftenest white or dark 
blue, or else .a small check like the Peshawar Luugt^ 

Lung! IS made at Peshdwar, Ludhidnd, Gugair^, 
Kohdt, Lahore, I Itishtdrpur, S.c A collection of Lungts 
have been sent to the Glasgow Exhibition by Attai 
and GhafTar, W'cavers of Kohilt, It is made both of 
cotton and silk, and the prices vary from R15 to R50. 

The following description of Khes and Susi have 
been given by Mr Kipling . — 

“ Khes IS the name by which .1 stout fabric, woven in coloured 
chequer patterns, is known in the Punjab The loom for Khes 
weaving IS wider than usual, .and the cloth is prized for wantcr 
wraps It IS suitable for some European uses. Dark red, dark 
blue, and white arc the usual colours. Newer combinations, 
though often tried, are seldom agreeable in effect Ripper 
hundred yards is an ordinary price, but there are several quali- 
ties These cloths are something like the ginghams and checks 
of England They are mostly woven with imported yarn either 
English or Bombay mill-spun Sxisi is the popular name for a 
peculiar quality of striped cloth (loom coloured), which is in great 
favour for w omen’s paijdvids (drawers) and other articles of dress 
Printed imitations of Stisi are now imported from Europe, but 
the English cloth, compared with that of native make, is of such 
poor substance that it docs not seriously compete with native 
cloths. Lines of silk are frequently introduced in warp ” 

Good Khesis made atMuzaffargarh, Lahore, Sidlkot, 
Firozpur, Karndl, Jhang, Derd Ismdil Khdn, and Pati- 
dld A Khes sells at R5 to Ry each. Sust is woven m 
many places, notably at Jallandhar, Gurddspur, and 
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SidlkoL A piece of Suu sells at R3 to R5 Another 
land of chccK cloth, largely made at Ladhidni, is called 
Gabrun or Gamrun or better known bv the name of 
“ Ludhiini cloth ’ It la largely uicd by Europeans 
for summer clothing 

In Rajputana, Sutt, Gdrha^ Gusty and Dssuit 
are produced in Jaipur Mushns are made at Kota 
by a number of Hindu and Muhammadan weavers 
from thread imported from Europe. These are mostly 
turban pieces, of which Ras 000 worth are turned out 
annually the moat part of which is exported to Nimach 
and other places out of the State The pnce of a 
piece la yards long vanes from R4 to R15 Sun and 
coarse cotton fabncs are made at Ajmir Bikinir 
Karauli, Jaipur, Jodhpur and every other place of note 
m Rajputana 

Chanden, 10 the Gwalior temtory produces a Bope 
nor quality of mushn It is usually left white, but 
bordered with exceedingly handsome silk and gold lace. 
In some cases the silk border is coloured differently on 
either side Fine moslms m tasteful colours with sHk 
and gold borders are made at Indor These are only 
second in quality to those of Chanden, Cloths of a 
fine texture, turbans Dhotu and female dresses 
are woven at Sarangpur in the Dewas state These 
arc made of thread spun from the naturally-dyed 
yellow cotton the product of Gossyftum herbaceum 
var Rehgiosum commonly known by the name of 
Nankin cotton These cloths arc mostly bordered with 
silk and they have a great reputation in Central India 
for their excellence Turbans and other head dresses 
of a fine kind of muslin arc made at Orchhi. Check 
mnslms are produced at Gwalior 

Central Provinces have long been famous for their 
cotton manufactures "The weaving of fine cotton 
cloth IS the most characteristic manufacture of the 
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Nagpur, Bhandar^, and Chanda Districts , the cloths 
of tjmrer (in Ndgpur) and Pauni (in Bhand^rd) being 
considered especially good. The art of spinning 
thread of great fineness is one for which these Dis- 
tricts have long been well known. In 1867 a piece 
of Chanda thread was exhibited at a local Exhibition 
of such fineness that a pound’s weight of it would 
reach a distance of 117 miles. The best compliment 
to its excellence was paid by some gentlemen in the 
cotton trade, who, notwithstanding that the public 
were particularly requested not to touch the speci- 
mens, succeeded in snipping off pieces of it to carry 
away as curiosities The importation of English yarn 
and the competition of the machine-made yarn 
of the Ndgpur Cotton Mills is reported to have 
resulted in a great decline in the art of hand-spin- 
ning The weaving industry has not suffered so 
greatly from this competition, partly because of the 
intrinsic excellence of the goods manufactured and 
partly because of the prejudice in favour of' wearing 
them which exists among the better class of Marhattas. 
The greater part of the woven goods turned out 
consists of turbans and Dhotts, which are distinguished 
by bearing a border of (generally) dark red silk, on 
the breadth of which the value of the fabric in great 
measure depends. These borders are often woven m 
intricate patterns of different shades of colour. But 
the manufacture has fallen off under the competition of 
English-made goods, and it is now not uncommoato 
attach a locally made silk border to cotton cloths im- 
ported from Bombay. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Bhand 4 r 4 wntes that the cotton -weaving industry has 
declined very considerably during the past ten years. 
Not only IS the number of articles now turned out 
much less than formerly, but the value of the goods 
IS very much lower. Pauni used to be especially 
famous for the finely woven broad-bordered and 
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nchly ornamented tnrbana and Dhotis which it pro- 
duced Bhandird, too, uacd to produce a plcnbful 
supply of turbans and waist-cloths of considerable 
value, Quant^ and quality have now fallen off at 
both places Tne opening of railway communication 
with Bombay has therefore had the same ill-cflect on 
local weaving as on brass-working, and has greatly 
harmed the two principal indigenous handicrafts of 
the Provinces It is fair, however, to add that It is 
only the production of fine cotton cloth which ap- 
pears to have suffered and that the weaving of the 
coarse cotton stuffs worn by the agnculturai classes 
seems to have greatly increased in some places The 
Deputy Commissioner of Hoshangabad reports that 
the number of weavers in that town has increased 
from ii 6 to ai 6 and the officer m charge of the 
ilarda Subdivision of the same District writes that 
the weaving industry was thought to be dying out 
but this 18 not the case. The coarse fabnes which are 
made are preferred to imported goods by the labouring 
class for toelr greater strength and durability 

In the Madras Presidency the finest muslin is woven 
at Ami At present the demand, however, Is very 
small and the mdustry is all but extinct. Specimens 
are now made only to order The following account 
of the mode of manufacture adopted in preparing the 
yarn and in weaving and bleaching the muslin has 
been supplied to Dr Bidie by a native of the place — 

Psmtln cotton, from an Indigcntrus plant, five ye*r» old 
sboold be made oae of am, if new cotton be loed tlw tbreads 
win be too thidc. The people of do not know how to 

spin thifl five-year old cotUm. The Tdniru Parayaa of Chenvi 
Imgalsm, KoUadani Pondava Kham Cbcttnlpakham of the 
Tnvellcr Tald^ and Kamvavoram and Timparantakaptiran) of 
the Kalahaatn^tale are etnpkr^ m spinning the yam. The 
m«dm optraudi^a as foUowai They the cotton with the 
fingers, collect itlnto a heap and beat H exacUy a* common 
cotton b beaten by^ton-beatcra. 1 he dost is collected, placed 
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on a dry nnd of the plantain stem, one cubit long, rolled, tied in 
four or five places wath ropes, and laid by. The whole of the 
cotton IS thus dealt with, and kept tied up in bundles in the nnd 
of the plantain stem The}' then spin it by means of wheels 
These wheels are similar to the ordinary ones, but their spokes 
and axles are small A spindle is attached to the wheel, the 
cotton kept tied in the nnd of the plantain stem attached to the 
spindle, and the wheel put in motion, when the yam winds itself 
on the spindle Four hundred and eighty cubits of yarn are 
formed on each spindle, and this is a full day’s work Six 
sticks are pared off thin planks and fixed in the ground, and the 
yarn on the spindle is wound round these with an instrument 
called Pandai (a reel-like instrument), and then they are formed 
into Stdxis (skeins or knots). Sidus are of six sorts, the price of the 
lowest quality being one anna and of the first quality 6 ^ annas 
each 1 hus far the Parayas do the work Their work ends with 
forming Stdxis The subsequent work is performed by the weavers 
Six hundred of the Stdxis are required to manufacture a piece of 
muslin What is called a piece or muslin is 16 yards long and 
yards broad The aforesaid Stdxis are wound upon a Pandai 
and starched While the yarns are still wet, they are wound upon 
another Pandai, and when dry, they are again starched, and 
the starching process is thus repeated five times The starch 
used IS nee starch. This should be filtered throiigh a tight 
cloth, diluted with fresh water, and then applied Then skeins 
are fixed for a distance of 16 yards, and the Stdus that have 
been starched are run into warps They are then attached to 
the frame and set in a delicate loom and woven. This is 
called a Padugd. The articles connected with the loom are 
similar to those used in the manufacture of ordinary cloths. 
The whole of the apparatus used in weaving the muslin is thin 
and fine Starch is not applied to some of the Stdus, which are 
wound on a Pandai and then transferred to a dry reed, as 
long as a finger (this is called a Kandai or reel). This un- 
starched yarn is used as weft The reel is put into a shuttle 
made of bamboo and then used in weaving Three hands are 
required for weaving the muslin * one should work at the loom, 
and the other two should stand one on each side of it, and pass 
the shuttle through If in the said manner the three persons 
attend solely to this work, they can weave a cubit a day. To 
make a Padugd and attach it to the loom will take twenty days. 
The weaving can be completed in a month or thirty-two days 
Like the Stdus, there are six sorts of muslins, the pnee of the 
lower quality being R25 and the finest quality R200 per 
piece Only a few of the weavers at Arm can perform this 
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weaving i all of them cannot. Bleaching la done in the follow 
ingwayi — Muslins of the first second and third sorts should 
iwt be beaten on stones In washing them They aboold be 
beaten on sand bondled In the shape of a stone In strong cloth 
Tliey are washed In water from spnngs excavated in nver beds 
After waahjng the doth in the aforcsaKi manner it is put into 
a pot contaimng a tnurtnre made of half a measure of the juice 
of MuiKiei (Lmecu tu^fru) plant foor measures of water and 
five poUawu of limestone^ and boded ibr a jamawt Indian 
boors) liiia is called the ptuc e as of boding or steaming All 
this work la done by the washermen bol the weaver is pre sen t 
and gives directions. After the cloth la boded it ts taken out, 
dippm in water again beaten on a bundle of aand and left to 
diw WIku It b a little dry it should again be wetted. After 
this process is repeated for two days, tfe doth should ags^ be 
boiled In doing so the jojce and the rimestone are 

not necessary but fresh water elKinld be mnrfft use of. The 
doth shoola again be token oot and steeped for one whole 
day in four roeasorea of Hme-iulce. On the following day it 
shoold be token oot, dipped m water again bea^ on a 
bundle of sand and altenistely allowed to dry and wetted 
If the muslin is subjected to this pmniaj for ten days, it 
becomes white. Thus far the work is carried on by means of 
the washerman. After this the weaver appBes starch to the 
doth. On the first day It Is dipped in staouh and dried On 
the following day it should be starched and dned in the same 
way After doing th» for five days, op the sixth day starch 
should be applied to it little by fittle by the band and allowed 
to dry AftCT thus starching the whole ctf the doth, it is Wded 
and kept- Twenty days is the bme taken up in bleachmg the 
raosHn m the aforesaid uianner ” 

In Haidrabad (Deccan) brotvn-coloured [hhSki) and 
other coarse mushns are made at Riichnr They arc 
very comfortable in the hot weather and are used by 
the men in making their loose jackets and by the 
women for wraps Finer mushns arc made at Nandair 
and other places they are always salmon colonred 

Dhotis or waist-cloth for men, Sddts or women’s 
garments Kkdns or bodice pieces Lungis or scarfs, 
Sun or striped fabrics, Sarpos or bed-covers, turbans, 
and other cotton cloths arc largel) woven all over the 
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l'omlm\ Pro'^ifU nry. Abniadabad noted for Sadts 
and Vcol.'i for Sddts and ttirbnns Shol.'ipur 

and Abmadnarjar for .ViV;v and A'hn^v, and Kar.-fclii 
for Lur<:<K^ v 9 .vr;v, and Sr,rf^os I Iand-*^j)inninp: is now 
practicalh tMnul, and alino‘-l all llic jarn of \\!ncli 
thc‘-c fabrics arc woven w obtained from the Bombay 
Cotton MilK or from Cnropc At Alimadabnd about 
000 families follow llic tradt* of wtavinq^, and at Ycold 
about 900 looms arc at work for the manufacture of 
and 1,000 for turbans A'eV/v have {generally 
a bonier of j^old, sdk, or coloured cotton thread, and 
turbans have t[old endh Pieces of cotton-jilaids 
known as the Th.ln.'l cloth arc woven at Th.ind, a 
town near Bombay 

In Assam spinning and weaving arc done at home, 
and almost every houseliold has its own spinning 
wheel and its own loom. Both spinning and weaving 
arc done b) women. As in the other Provinces of 
India, in Assam too English }arn is rapidly taking the 
' place of home-spun tlircad, except when coarse and 
particularly durable cloths arc required. The cotton 
grown in the Province is, how'cv'cr, still largely used 
for domestic purposes DJwtts or waist-cloths, 
orshccts, wrappers, and shawls — locally called 
Barkdpa)‘s^ Khaiud-kupar^ Chcloigs, and Paiidtd- 
hdpar — napkins called Gdmoc/:ds, scarfs called Rihd 
and a species of petticoat called Afck/i/d arc the arti- 
cles usually manufactured Dhoits arc not generally 
ornamented, but occasionally coloured patterns are 
woven on the border Chddars are alw^ays plain, 
except the superior kinds w'oven by women of re- 
spectability for private use, which equal fine muslins 
in the delicacy of texture, and which are generally 
embroidered at home Bai -kdpar is coarsely woven, 
but it^ IS a very durable cloth It is worn by both 
sexes in the same w'ay as a shawl is worn in Europe. 
Khamd-kdpar is a very finely woven cloth, worn like 
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a shawl, and is elaborately embroidered Chelen^ is 
a similar cloth but Is smaller in size Partdtd^ 
idpar 13 the finest of all cloths made m Aaaamu 

In the little State of Manipur, on the north-east 
frontier of India, cotton cloths are woven at home as 
in Assam 

**AJmoft every detmpbon of cotton doth Is made m tha BtUo 
prmapality from fine moahns down to coarse Dent or carpet*. 
All eXassets of women weave, from the wives and daughters 
the Mahlriji down to the poorest In the country Little girls 
begin to learn at a ytxy early age, and soon attain to great 
Amongst all but the mgbest f lasses the women not only supply 
ther families with cloth, bat make for sale also As a rule, 
coarse cloths are far Reaper than in Bririsb territory bat the 
finer desenphons ere much dearer The Utter are generally 
made from Engbsb thread which for the belter fabrics has al- 
moat npenedM that of native manufacture. Even for the 
better class of petticoats English thread b now used This 
doubles the pnee. The cheapness of hfanipnn cloths u entirely 
due to the fact that every women in the valley e^loja her 
tptre tune in making them instead of in idleness. Trie Nigd 
tnbes, who utilise tlw women for field woA are c«ialng to 
manufacture doth- They bay it lostesd from the Manlpima, 
who are now begiunhie to imitate the N4g4 inbal patterns. The 
Mani]mri cloth manulactnre is thus artlfidally ke^ up by tha 
want of an ocatpadon that pays better 

LiLe Assam and Manipnr weaving is a home m 
dustry in Burma The cotton used is almost eiclu 
srvely that grown in the Province which after being 
cleaned by the aid of a very pnmitive apparatus, is 
spun into thread with a spool and a wheel in much the 
same way as used to be done in Europe It la then 
woven into fabrics in a machine eicc^ingly simple 
not unhke the hand machine formerly in use in 
Europe The fabnes woven usually are — Patsos or 
waist-cloths worn by men about 15 feet long by 3J 
feet wide Taman worn by women a sheet or t\vo 
^rtions sewn together, 44 feet long by 5 i feet broad 
Thindaings or coverlets and Saungs or thick sheets 
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These home-made fabrics are rough, but more durable 
than the imported fabrics, which latter, however, are 
preferred by the younger generations and the gay 
people bf the towns for their gaudy colours and 
ornamental designs. 


Silk Fabncs. 

Silk, though it might have been originally discovered 
in China, did not take long to make its way to India. 
No mention of it is, however, made in the Vedas, but 
it was common at the time when the great epics, the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, were composed 
Fabrics are made of the mulberry silk {Bomhyx mart, 
&c ), of Tasar silk {Antheroea myhtta), of Ert or 
silk produced by worms fed upon castor-leaf {Philo- 
somia ricini), Mugd silk {Antheroeopsis assama), 
Cricula silk {Crtcula trifenestra), and Burma silk 
{Attacus atlas) Under the East India Company 
large quantities of mulberry silk were produced, chiefly 
in Bengal, and exported to Europe. The industry 
gradually declined since the abolition of the Com- 
pany’s filatures, and only a few years ago it was in an 
extremely deplorable state, owing, it is said, to the 
deterioration which Bengal silk has undergone in 
quality of late years. The Government of India is 
now making strenuous efforts to revive the trade by 
removing the causes of its decline, and if it ever goes 
back to its former prosperous condition, India wdl 
owe a lasting debt of gratitude to Mr. Thomas 
Wardle of Leek, Staffordshire, for the great exer- 
tions he has made in this direction Mr Wardle was 
in this country three years ago, and he was surprised 
to find that India purchases large quantities of China 
silk for the more valuable fabrics made in India He 
writes — 

“ One thought is somewhat saddening with regard to silk in 
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Indli at the present time. I have recently travelled over the 
greater part of India, and I have everywhere found in all the 
■Dk centres, that for the more ornamental ailk fabrics Indian 
wlk Is not used bet that the maiuifactnrers proone then- sup- 
plies from China on the one hand and Bokhara on the othW 
This onght not to be. Bengal Is capable of producing silk to a 
vastly extended degree not only enough for all the requirements 
rf India, which are really very great, Ixith for weaving embrol 
dery and minor purposes, but for a greatly increased export 
trade. Under European careful supervision the native Indian 
works beautifully no cares more for patient manual labour 
and real handicraft tradhional work than he does for p r o gres- 
sive thought or bwention and It la not to be wonderea at that 
h has been left to the quicker brain and the desne for develop- 
ment that chiractenses the people of the West to produce re- 
sults widch find a readier market than Ins own unaided and 
unguided eSorta can secure." 

In Ben^Uhe alluvial Distncts in the Ganges valley 
are the home of the rnolbeiry sDL MaldSi, Bogra, 
R^jshihi, Mnrshidabad Birbbum, and Bardw^n have 
long been famous for tbeir silk raanufactores Sir 
George Bird wood states that “there is on record that 
in 1577 Shaikh Bhik, of Maldah, sent three ships of 
Mildihi cloth to Russia by the Persian Gulf Large 
quantities of silk fabnes are also made m B^knx^ and 
Midnapur The hilly tracts in the west of Bengal 
chiefly the Districts of Mdnbbum Singbhum, and 
Lohirdigd form the centre of Tasar silk manufactory 
while Ert has found a coi^enial home in the Sub 
Himalayan regions of North Bengal and Assam, The 
Afugd Bilk 18 only produced m the last named Pro- 
vince. A piece of silk, unbleached and unwashed, Is 
called Kord and a bleached and washed cloth is 
called Garad Dhotis or waist cloths, Ckddars or 
sheets, Sdrts or doths worn by women handker 
chiefs scarfs gown pieces Z«n^, and doths of differ 
ent patterns bearing different names form the chief 
Bilk manufactures of Bengal Similar fabnes are also 
made of Tasar silk. Ert doth is coarse when new, but 
it gets soft and smooth by wear Mugd silk, though 
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rough, is considered the strongest of all silks known 
in India A white mulberry silk, 8 yards long, 
would cost about R20 , a twilled gown piece, R20 
to R40 ; one dozen handkerchiefs, R6 to R12, 
apiece of Tasar cloth, 12 yards long, Rio, ditto 
twilled, R20 ; ditto flowered, R25 Cloths made of 
pierced mulberry cocoons are called Matka^ which 
are considered a purer article than the ordinary silk 
fabrics, for in the manufacture of it the moths inside 
the cocoons are not killed. It is therefore largely pur- 
chased by the Jamas and the Vatshnavas, who have 
the greatest aversion for the destruction of animal life. 
Midnapur has a reputation for its white mulberry 
silks. In fact, the silk produced by the worms in 
March, known by the name of Maxch-baiid or the 
March produce,” is more glossy, more white, and 
more soft than that spun m other seasons 

In the North-Western Provinces, silk fabrics are 
manufactured at Benares and Agra. Benares em- 
broidered silk Sans have a great reputation all over 
India. Of plain cloths the most important are the 
yellow waist-cloths called the Pitdmbars, Sdris or 
cloth worn by women, Dopatt&s or sheets worn like 
shawls chiefly by women, Mashru or cloth with an 
admixture of cotton worn by Muhammadans, Sangi or 
silk piece for female under-garments, Gulbadan or silk 
piece used for trousers, Rumdls or handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, &c. Striped And check silk cloths called Sust 
and Gulbadan are largely manufactured at Agra, where 
about 300 men and women are engaged in the indus- 
try. The raw silk is obtained either from the Panjdb 
or from Bengal, and the manufactured cloths are 
exported to other parts of India. Agra silk-weavers 
are all Muhammadans, who get about 3 annas a day 
as their wages The trade is declining owing to 
competition with European goods Silk girdles or 
Izdr bands are largely made at Agra and are imported 
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to Rajputana and Central India- The industry is 
many centunea old, but is now falling off 
Silk fabrics arc made in many places in the Panjdb, 
notably at Lahore, Pabdld, Bhiwalpur Multdn, 
Amntsar MuUdn, Peahdwar Kohit and Jallandhar 
At Lahore a better quality of silk was formerly made 
than wbat is maniffactnred now a-days Although 
the industry has greatly dcchned, there is still a 
demand for the infenor fabncs now produced 
Striped cloth called Gulbadan, and a self-coloured 
silk called Dariydt are generally made The sflk is 
made to wash, and lustre is not mdispensabW neces- 
sary Lahore silk sells from 5 annas to Ki 8 per 
yard Large quantities of silk are woven at PatiaJd, 
chiefly Gulhadan and girdles ox Izdrbands Bhiwal 
pur however is the chief centre of silk weaving in 
the Panjib Bhiwalpur silks are generally stnped 
They have good substance, but httle lustre, anff the 
colours are not always good 'In Multan and 
Bhdwalpur, almost exclusively, the vanegated silks 
are proceed the patterns are checks or stnpes 
with vanous spngs or herring bone patterns on the 
stnpes gold thread is frequently introduced. The 
Shuja khAm is a silk of this character 
Commeraally speaking the Bhiwalpur silks seem 
the most hkely to be attractive they are certainly 
well adapted for curtains and the finer class of hang 
mgs but the cost is somewhat high- Gulbadan cloth 
is largely made at Amntsar The quality of the 
fabnc has very much detenorated since the subversion 
of the Sikh rule in the Panjdb The Sikh chiefs of 
former days liked a fabric with a web of a, 400 threads 
but what IS made now is poor in texture and narrow 
in breadth, which Mr KipUng considers ‘ the surest 
sign of poverty As stated before lustre is not a 
necessary qualification for a good silk, but a stiff, 
thick silk, mth a downy feel on the surface, is what 
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IS sought for. Gnlbadan cloth is always striped , green 
and crimson, lilac and scarlet, and yellow and crimson 
being the favourite combinations MulUri has long 
had a reputation for its silk fabrics, and fora mixture 
of silk and cotton. At Peshawar, Kohdt, Shdhpur, 
and Bh^walpur and many other places silk Lungts 
are largely made. They are of various colours, and 
often with golden thread interwoven. Lungts are 
chiefly used for turbans, and ''are extensively worn 
on the Panjdb frontier, and are often adopted by 
southern folk as handsomer than the ordinary white 
turban. Some of the arrangements of stripes are, like 
the Scottish tartans, distinctive of various Khels or 
clans ” A smaller turban, called the Kallapech^ is 
also made in these Districts It is worn \\ound round 
the conical gold cap called Kalla. It is said that 
there are upwards of one hundred looms at work in 
Jallandhar for the manufacture of silk fabrics, which 
are exported to other places “ A dove-coloured, lustre- 
less Lungi or Palas^ with gold border and ends, may 
be taken as a type of Jallandhar silk-weaving, but 
other colours are also woven ” Lungts and other silk 
fabrics made at JheJam are highly spoken of. Khes, 
described under cotton fabrics, is also made in silk, 
mostly in patterns, sometimes plain. Mr Baden 
Powell writes — 

“ The Khes is also woven in silk, either check pattern in 
squares, or plain silk, with a gold border, and edged with some 
fancy pattern edging on either side of the gold , beautiful thick 
scarlet Kheses of the kind are made at Lahore, and are much 
^ught after ” 

Specimens of wedding dress for Muhammadan bride 
and bridegroom, made at Bat^ld m the Gurd^pur 
District, were sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion, “ to show one of the rustic uses of the local silk 
manufactured ” Specimens of Chenille work (on 
wire) were sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
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from Waiirabad m Sidlkot Distnct, consisting of 
cushions cigar casesj boxes, balls, &c. Mr Baden 
PowcU writes — 

"Tho CheniH© or thin velvet piping is I bcHeve, imported, 
and the art conslsta In arranging lengths of It, as reqmredj In 
ardes, loops lines and patterns (the colour arid form bong 
according to the taste and design of the wtxkman) on some 
surface, erther of cloth or wood so as to form a pattern. In this 
way the workman will produce on a enshion beautiful groups of 
fioirers and leaves all made of pieces of Chenille or shades sewn 
on the groundwork being filled np uniformly with rows of 
black Chenille. If the work is on doth as for sofa cushions, the 
Chenille is delicately sewn on sQk | if on wood as is often done 
with tnnket boxes glove boxes, and also on leather shoes, the 
Chenille work is studr on with gum or gfne. 

It IS said that the art was introduced at Waiirabad 
by an English lady many years ago, and that articles 
01 Chenme work have become very popxilar with 
edacated aativea of India and the Eurasians although 
it has no sale among the lower classes of the peo^e 
or the upper classes of Europeans Of smaller 
articles of silk made m the Panjdh are the ledrband 
or netted silk girdles for fastening the trousers silk 
cord and tassels called Sejband, used to tie the 
four comers of a bed sheet to the posts of the bed 
stead Parandd a silk pendant or queue consisting 
of a cluster of silk threads with tassels and ornament 
ed with gold thread and beads, which are worked 
into women s hair fnngcs and buttons and loops for 
Chogds &c These arc most^ made at iS’rd/iftJf, Gur 
ddspur, Lahore Patidli, and Delhi 

Very little silk is woven cither m Rajputana or 
Centr^ India, A few specunens of silk faJbncs used 
for the dress of native ladies, coloured in deep enm 
son on one side and green on the other, were, however, 
sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition from Chan 
den, a town withm the Gwalior temtory Large 
quantities of Tasar silk arc produced m the Centi^ 
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Provinces, chiefly in the Districts of Seoni, BiUspur, 
Sambalpur, and Chanda Tasar is woven into fabrics 
at a number of places in Sambalpur, notably at Bar- 
pah. Good cloth IS also made in the toivn of Bildspur, 
where a colony of weavers was settled some years 
ago by Chisholm, when he was Deputy Com- 
missioner of that District. In the Chhattisgarh District 
Tasai silk is very largely used for Dhotis or waist- 
cloths and for coats Fabrics of mulberry silk are 
largely woven in Burhdnpur. The cloths turned out 
are similar to those made at Ahmadabad in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Silk borders for cotton Dhotis are 
made at Burhdnpur and N%pur. “The fine cotton 
cloths made at Pauni and Andharg^on in the Bhanddr^ 
and at Umrer in the Nagpur District bear, as a rule, 
a border of silk, ^vhlch is generally of a plain dark-red 
colour, but IS occasionally made up in varied colours 
and patterns Silk-weaving is therefore, in these 
places associated with cotton-weaving, and is carried 
on by the same caste of men (the Koshtds). The 
dark-red colour is obtained by cochineal {Dandkir- 
mdni)^ and the colour produced at Umrer is consi- 
dered to be the best, mainly, it is said, on account of 
some peculiar property in the water used there, which 
gives a brilliancy of tint unobtainable elsewhere 
Under ordinary circumstances then, siIk-weaMng in 
these places is restricted to the weaving of borders, 
but if plain silk fabrics are required they can be 
readily made up to order ” 

In the Madras Presidency, silk fabrics are made 
N Salem, Penyakulam in Madura District, Gudur in 
atellore District, Kainul District, Conjeveram in 
Chingleput District, Barhampur in Ganjam District, 
Tri(;:hinopoly, Bellary, Kistna, Arcot, Cuddapah, Viza- 
gapatam. Tan] ore, lyempet, in Tanjore District, and 
Wallaja in North Arcot District Fine silk cloths are 
made at Bellary, which are used to make jackets for 
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■women “The patterns of these, with perhaps a few 
exceptions, are purely native, and generally in excel 
lent taste, although the colours are very bnllianL 
White 9il^ plain and figured, are also madeat Conje 
veram and very superior gold bordered cloths at 
Madura, Chingleput, and Taniore The gold wire used 
in decorating the Madura cloths is cither prepared 
locally or imported from Europe the latter is the 
more brilliant when worked up, and possibly more 
durable The gold la most commonly introduced as 
warp in the borders or spots m the body of the cloth 
but when gold ends ore wanted, it is worked m as 
weft.’ 

Silk cloths were in former days largely mannfac 
tured m Mysore, and Mysore sUk had a reputation 
for its durability The lodastrybaB, however declined 
owing to a stlk worm disease. Most of the villages 
have still their mulberry gardens, and in Colonel 
Le Messuners’s opinion there is an indication of a re 
vtval. In the Haidrabad temtory silk arc made 
atRAichur which are largely used by the bctterclasses 
A superior kind of satin like mixed cloth called 
Mashru and an mfenor kind called Sangi, like those 
made at Benares, are largely made m Haidrabad. 
These are used for trousers by Muhammadan ladies 
and Parsi gentlemen Silk Sins and bodices are 
made at Indur and Zelgandal Aurangabad has long 
been noted for its flowered silks of which one variety 
known as the Htmru is largely used by noblemen for 
coats and by women for bodices. 

The SoWomng acconut of adk manufacture jn the 
Bombay Presidency has been furnished by Mr B A. 
Gupte — 

SUk fabncB, atber pldn or mixed with cold-thread are chiefly 
woven at Yeoli Poona Ahmadabad, andSomt, and sfle fabrics 
wilhonl any admbrtore of gold are woven at TTifnl, Siswad 
Bdgini Revadindi id Kolaba, Kalfdgi In Bijdpur, and ShoU- 
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pur, each containing only a few looms Sddts or dresses for wo- 
men and Ptfdmba 7 s or dresses for men, which are held purer than 
cotton, are the chief articles of trade Sddis are cut into pieces 
24. to 30 inches long and sold as bodice-pieces or Khd^is. The 
silk manufactures of Yeold are one of the most important of 
Nasik industries, and are estimated to support 4,000 families. 
Paithams (female silk garbs), Pitdmhars (sacred cloths for males 
and females), Lu^dts (silk Sddts), Phadkts (female scarfs), and 
Khdns (bodice-pieces) from Yeold are in considerable demand 
among the higher classes of natives, not onlj^ among the wealthy, 
who daily wear them, but also among those who appear in them 
only on festive occasions The establishment of the industry at 
Yeola, which now contains about 925 looms, dates from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century (i 155 H ), w'hen one Raghoji 
Naik, a relat.on of the present Patel, by the promise of a mono- 
poly, induced a certain Slidmdas Valji, a Gujr^ti Banid, to 
bring silk-weavers to settle at Yeola. The monopoly was con- 
tinued by the Peshw'a’s Government, and new-comers could not 
start silk looms in Yeola except by paying the original settlers 
a fee of ^^35 Of this amount, 2s 6a. went to the K5zi, £1-5^ 
to the Peshwd’s Government, and the remainder to the Gujrdti 
silk-weavers for a caste dinner Under the British rule the 
monopoly was at first respected. In 1837 the petition of a 
Northern India-man named B5pu, for leave to open reeling and 
ginning machines in Yeola was rejected by the Assistant 
Collector, and his decision w'as, on appeal, upheld by the 
Collector A further appeal to the Revenue Commissioner was 
more successful, and in September 1845 Bdpu gained leave to 
set up a machine in Yeola. On the 26th of January 1848 the 
Gujrdtis filed a suit m the Civil Court for damages. The point 
was decided in their favour, but on appeal the High Court 
upset the decision (24th June 1864) and put an end to the mono- 
poly Since that time many classes of outsiders have taken to 
silk-weaving, and now there are 250 Khatris, 300 Koshtis, 200 
S4hs, and 25 Musalmans All the silk used at Yeold is import- 
ed in the raw state It is received from three places — China, 
Bengal, and Persia, through Bombay The dealers, who are 
men of means, W'lth capital ranging from ^^500 to ^^0,000, 
make raw silk over to the twister or Rahdlkart, a\so caXXed reeler, 
in whose establishment it is sorted, reeled, and twisted Silk in 
the twisted state is called Sherid It is then handed over to the 
dyer (Rangdn) Finally it goes to the weaver i^Mdgwdla), by 
whom it IS warped, sized, and woven The patterns in these 
fabrics are mostly taken from objects in nature and of daily 
use, such as Kafdn, from the dagger of that name , Bugdt from 
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unfavourable for the production of sheep wool of a 
supenor Goahty suitable for the manufacture of fine 
fabnes Nor do woollen fabrics ke^ in good preset 
vahon in this climate Mr Baden Powell noticed it 
as remarkable that — 

In the plains during the cold weather nativea do not like 
woollen ^oods) It is only the poorer classes who resort to the 
or blanket. Every one who can afford it much prefers 
wearing several thicknesses of cotton doth and coats p^ded 
with cotton wool are nniversally worn. 

The reason why the people of India do not largely 
use wool for winter clothing is because it is neither 
cheaper not a better proteebon from cold than 
cotton A common saying goes among up-country 
people that once there was a dispute between Cold 
and Wool Cold bragged to Wool, '' Hcrwe\ er thick you 
may be I can pierce you ' Cotton, who »at there 
listening, at len^ asked — ‘ Can you do the same to 
me ? ' Cold said in reply— ‘ No, I have nothing to say 
to you In the opinion of the people no amount of 
thick wool can be as warm as qmlt^ cottom 

The chief centre of woollen manufactures in India 
13 of course the Panjdb Of sheep-wool the most com 
mon stuff IB the blanket. Indian blankets are not like 
those made in Europe and very bttle attention is paid 
to softening or felting them They are coarse and 
rough Blankets are not only made m thePanjdb but 
also in Rajpotana, Nortb-Westem Provinces and 
more or less in other parts of the country In the 
Panjdb they are chiefly made at Lahore, Rohtak, 
Sirsa, Kasdr, Firoipur, Hushi4rpur, GujrfinwiU 
Rawalpindi, Jbelam, Nurpur, 6ic, Among finer stuffs, 
good blankets and shawl* were formerly made of a 
soft sheep s wool obtained from RAmpur or Basihir, a 
hill State m the Panjdb Considerable quantities of 
woollen stuffs are now made in the Himalayan States, 
where the cold demands a wanner clothing than in 
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Lhc plains. Among Iho \\oollcn clothing made in the 
hills, “a striking example is to be found in the quaint 
dress of the Chamba ‘gaddi ' or mountain shepherd. 
It IS of coarse but stout and warm grey wool, the 
ample coat or blouse being secured at the \Aaist by a 
long girdle of dark-brown wool rope felted till all trace 
of plmting disappears.” Blankets are made at Jaipur, 
Ajmir, Bik.^nir, and Jodhpur in Rajpulana In the 
Ajmir District, blankets made at Todgarh are consi- 
dered the best. In the North-Western Provinces good 
blankets arc produced in the western Districts, chiefly 
in Meerut and Muzaffarnagar. Bahraich in Oudh is 
noted for its woollen manufactures. Coarse blankets 
are prepared at Arrah, Gya, and Sitdmarhi in Bengal. 
Lot is a superior kind ofslicep-w'ool fabric largely used 
in North-West India as a wdntcr wrapper. It is chiefly 
made at Lahore, Sirsa, Ludhiana, and Amritsar, 
Pattu is a w'oollcn cloth of the PanjJlb Himalayas 
used for trousers and coats by the hill people Gloves, 
stockings, neckties, Naindasox{z\\.s^ saddle-pads, &c., 
are made of sheep-wool in the Pan jib Cloaks are 
manufactured of this material in Jaipur, and S6,ris in 
Ajmir, which the Jit women wear as an under-garment. 
Bikinir serges are considered the best m Rajputana. 
Jodhpur makes wrappers and petticoats of sheep-wool 
These are prepared by Jit and Vaishnava women in 
their leisure hours, chiefly at Alai, Khajwini, Indani, 
and other places Of late they have been largely 
purchased by Europeans, 

In an artistic point of view, the fabrics prepared 
of the w'ool or down formed under the hair on the 
skin of the goat in Tibet and Central Asia are 
the most important. This wmol is called the Pash- 
mind, and of it are made the celebrated' Kashmir 
shawls. Besides the regular shawls, which are ela- 
borately embroidered either in loom or by needle- 
■work, other kinds of plain fabrics are made of this 
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stuff Of these the most noted are the Alwdn 
or Ydktdrd, a plain unfclted shawl cloth, of thin 
twisted thread, and the Rdmpur ChddaTf a plain soft 
shawl largely purchased by Europeans Rdmpur 
Chddar, or, as it is called by Europeans, Rdmpur sharcl, 
“is of thin, plain single thread or twist /jrAwj in 
white, red, and other colours It may or may not 
have a shawl border or embroidered comer pieces 
The value vanes according to quality, and as people 
are in the habit of demanding lieapness the use of 
a soft wool called todhabsh^t, imported from Kabul 
to adnlterate or replace the real shawl wool is not 
uncommon The name Rdmpur is denved from the 
fact that in former years some fine blankets or shawls 
made of the soft she^ s wool of the Basihir Valley 
^pper-Satlej capital Rinmor) used to be sold at 
Ludniini and the Pashm Ckddors how sold are an 
improvement on this, but have kept the narae^' 
Another kind of goat wool cloth is called the Maltdd 
“When PojAmini cloth IS carefully felted and soft 
ened by repeated working and treading with water 
saponi^ed by soap nut [Rttd Sapindus trtfoliatus) 
it shrinks felts and softens, and is called Ma 
ltdd (Uterally, rubbed fabnc) this is used for a 
vanety of articles and forms the groundwork of 
the silk*cmbroidered Chords capes, jackets neckties 
and other embroidered mbncs so common m Kash 
mir, Arantsar and Ludhiini ' Besides Kashmir 
the chief centres of Pashmind manufacture in the 
Panjib are Arantsar, Ludhiin^, Lahore, Simla, 
Nurpur, and TiIokn4^ m Kangra Distnct, Jali^ur 
in Gujrft Distnct, and Dininagar in Gurdi^ur Dis- 
tnct The industry is in the hands of the Kashmins, 
a large number of whom have settled down in all 
these places, Lungis scurfs, gloves, stockings 
neckties, and other smaller fabncs arc also made of 
Pashmtnd wool Camels have an inner wool similar 
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to that of the goal, ^\]lich is made into shawls and 
Cho^iis, 

Goat and camel hair is made into bags, coarse 
cloths, mats, and ropes, both in the Panjdb and 
Rajputana. Bejond the frontier, \ .ineties of “bark^' 
and *' Urmak” and other camcl-liair cloths arc made. 
Blankets of goal hair arc produced in the hill Districts 
of the Panjdb, plain or with check pattern, and orna- 
mented with holders and fringes of cotton often of a 
pleasing design Blankets of goats’ hair are made 
by the lull tribes of Nepal, chiefly by the Magars. 


Mured fabrics. 

Fabrics of silk and cotton mixed arc w’0\cn in many 
places in Bengal A cloth called Gai b/iasutt, a 
mixed fabric of cotton and Tnsa 7 silk, is made in the 
Districts of Bdnkurd and Mdnbhum A piece 15 yards 
long would cost about R12 Ga) b/ia-sutt is, how^ever, 
the general name of mixed fabrics wdiere the WMrp 
is cotton and the weft silk Another mixed fabric 
known in Bdnkurd is the Asjuum, wdiich is w'oven of 
coloured silk and cotton threads Bh.lgalpur is famous 
for its Bdftoj cloths, wdnch are soft and glossy and 
largely used for wrappers and coats Bdfta means 
“ w'oven ” applied to a plain fabric of silk and cotton 
mixed Jute and cotton are mixed in the Rangpur 
District, and woven into a female garment called 
Mekhh In Dacca, muslins called Azisulla ox Ajtjt 
have stripes of Mt/gd silk Various kinds of mixed 
silk and cotton fabrics are manufactured in the Maldah 
District A favourite pattern among the w^eavers of* 
this place is that called Serdjd^ probably a corruption 
of Shiraz, the town m Persia of that name, from which 
place the pattern might have been originally brought 
Other designs are often supplemented with the Serdjd 
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m the same piece of cloth A very good collection 
of mixed fabncs \7a8 obtained from Maldah for the 
Melbourne International Exhibition of 1880 Among 
these the following 7\erc the most prominent pat 
terns Sidi, white ground with crimson 

Machhltkdntd or fish bone stnpcs ditto white ground 
with orange stnpes LAI serdiA, red ground with fish 
bone stnpes Asmdnt SerdjA, green and purple 
ground with fish bone stnpes Sabst katdr, green 
ground with fine stnpes of checkered enmson and 
yellow and having figures resembhng the dagger 
called Katdr between the stnpes Ldl katdr, red 
ground with stnpes and figures of Katdr, Bulbul 
chashm gold ground with diamond patterns poetically 
compared with the eye of the nightin^e Lai kadam 
phuh, red ground with flowers m gold colour resem 
bline those of Anthocephalus Cadamha Sddd kadam 
phult, white gronnd with enmson flower stnpes, Sdda 
oel phuls, white ground with figured stnpes in enm 
son blue and white and flowers resembhng that of 
Jasmtnum Sambac Kdld-pdtdddr, purple ground 
with fish bone stripes alternately of enmson and white 
and enmson and yellow and Ldl pdtdddr enmson 
ground with broad fish bone stripes of gold colour 
edged with purple and white. The names of other 
patterns were Sarbdr Serdjd,Sddd bara kadamphult, 
Safed kdrddr Kdld Machhhkdntd LdlAtdrddr 
Kankxnx Brc 

In the 'North Western Provinces the doth known 
as the Aiamgarh satinctto has of late acquired a good 
reputation It is of two lands, — rj# , cotton and 
Tasar mixed, called Sangi and cotton and mulberry 
Bilk mixed, called Gutter Tbe mdostry is old its 
ongin dating so far back as 1565 A,U Only six or 
seven persons arc engaged in the weaving of these 
satmettes and it is said that, working with the ordi 
nary country loom they can turn out fabncs to the 
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value of three or four likhs m a year The cloth 
called Afas/iru, already noticed under the head of silk 
fabrics, is made at Benares and other places Mashru 
IS a cloth of cotton and silk mixed, made specially for 
the use of the Muhammadans, for it is not lawful for 
them to wear pure silk This mixed fabric is also 
made in the Panjdb, and another kind called Shujd- 
khdm or Sufi. The last-named fabric is chiefly manu- 
factured at Bhdwalpur Mr. Baden Powell describes 
it as “ exactly like' Gulbadan (or sometimes Susi) 
pieces, striped on coloured ground , but the fabric is 
of silk and cotton mixed, the warp being cotton it 
IS rather stiff and hard, and is glazed with a mucilagin- 
ous emulsion of quince seeds ” Khes is also made 
of silk and cotton mixed. Flannels and striped 
sheets of cotton and wool are made in Kashmir 
Sdris of silk and cotton mixed are commonly wmven 
at Burhdnpur m the Central Provinces, They are 
of great softness and texture, and are made up in 
a large variety of patterns and colours. Mashru 
cloth IS largely made at Ahmadabad in the Bombay 
Presidency Mr Gupte writes — 

“ The word ‘ Mashru ’ comes from Persia and means ‘ cleverly 
woven,’ a name applied to show the dexterity with which the 
cotton warp is completely covered with the silk weft so as to 
render it quite invisible It is much used by the Musalmans, 
who are forbidden from wearing unmixed silk fabncs One 
variety of this fabnc, which is a brocade on a purple ground, is 
known as Narodbi-himru, from the fact of the pattern being ex- 
clusively used for the last four generations for the dresses of the 
Nawdbs of Surat ” 

In Upper India the commonly accepted meaning 
of Mashru is “ permitted ,'' — i e , being a mixed fabric, 
Muhammadans are permitted to wear it Another 
kind of mixed cloth, called Ildichd, is made at 
Surat of cotton and silk, of which the Bhord avo- 
men make their Barkds, — i e , the long muffler Avith 
which they cover themselves from head to foot when 
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"they go out Silk and cotton Sddis, shot with shades 
of red and green, are made at Belglm Mixed Sddts 
are also made at Snrat. Of other cotton and silk 
fabncs may be mentioned the Chandrakald and 
Lugde Sdais, turban cloths, or bodice pieces 
Dhoits or waist'cloths, Garhh svti cloths Lunps, 
Dopattds or sheets, Susts, &c made at Yeoli, Ka 
I 4 d^, Ahmadabad, Surat, Poona, and other places 


Dyeing and Calico-printing 

Until recently this was an Important industry m 
many parts of India- It has, however suffered greatly 
m competition with European goods Plain dyeing 
18 practised by a class of people called the rangroM, 
and pnnting by the chhtpt or chhiptgar The dyers 
and printers are mostly Mohammadans The dyes 
pnnapally used in India are as follows Acacia 
arahica or Bdbul^ bark and pods Acacia catechu 
cutch, extract obtained by boibn^ the wood Adhatoda 
vasica leaves Anogeissus latifoUa leaves Areca 
catechu^ betel-nut, extract from the nuts Bixa 
Orellana^ seeds Buieafrondosa flowers Cxsalpinta 
sappam sappan wood Carthamus itnctonus, saf 
flower Cearela tooTuiy flower Coccus cacti cochi 
ncal Coccus tacca, lac Crocus sativus saffron Cur 
cuma longa turmeric root Datisca cannahna 
flower Indtgofera tinctona mdigo Lawson a alba 
leaves Mallotus Philtpptnensis, Kamild powder 
Morinda citnfolia, Al root Nydanthes arbor tns 
ixs, Harstnghdr flower ochres, red and yellow, call 
ed Multdni Geru and Htrmjx Oldenlandxa urn 
bellatOy roots Phyllanthus eutblica fruit Ptero- 
carpus santahnus red sandal wood Puntca grana 
iuTTiy nnd of fruit Quercus infectonus gall nuts 
Randia dumetorum, fruit Rubia tinctoriay madder 
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root , Scmccarpus anacat'dttnn, nuts , Tci mtnalia 
belcj tea, fruit , Tcrmtnalia chcbnla, fruit , Wood- 
fordta Jloribunda^ flower, yellow arsenic , sulphate 
of iron , &c Black maybe obtained in conjunction 
of the following substances (i) Motinda citrifoUa, 
sulphate of iron, Tcuninalia chebitla (myrobolam) 
and alum Or (2) sa(llo^^er, sulphate of iron, and 
myrobolam Or (3) indigo, sulphate of iron, and 
mjrobolam. Or (4) red earth, sulphate of iron, and 
myrobolam. Or (5) red earth, sulphate of iron, my- 
robolam, and alum Or (6) Acacm aiabica, pods and 
black earth. Or (7) sulphate of iron, myrobolam, and 
alum. Grey is obtained from indigo and oak-galls 
combined. Lavender — Safflower, oak-galls, and alum. 
Purple — Indigo and safflower -Maroon — Indigo and 
safflower in proportions different from the above. Blue 
— Indigo, vitriol, and lime Green — Indigo, Biitea 
frondosa^ and Nyctanthes arbor-fristts , or sulphate 
of iron, turmeric, pomegranate rind, and alum , or tur- 
meric and blue vitriol Yellow — Turmeric, Nyctanthes 
arbor-trishs, Butea frondosa, lime, and acidulated 
water , or turmeric, pomegranate rind, and alum , or 
yellow orpiment , or yellow ochre. Orange — Turmeric, 
safflower, and acidulated water Pink — Cinnabar 
Red — Safflower, madder, myrobolam, and alum ; or 
sappan-wood, myrobolam, and alum , or only lac. 
Brown — Sulphate of iron, catechu, and myrobolam ; 
or lac and sulphate of iron. 

In calico-printing the first process is the washing, 
which is done by the washerman The cloth is then 
bleached by a low-caste people called the Ch 4 .mirs and 
washed again A mordant consisting of myrobolams, 
galls, and Acacia arabica legumes is then applied 
to the cloth, which when dry is placed on a flat block 
of wood and beaten with a club to obtain an evenness 
of surface. The cloth is then printed with different 
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kinds of prepared dyes by means of wooden stamps 
on which the patterns are cat. 

Very httle dyeing and pnnting is done in Bengah 
A few dyers and pnnters from Behar and the North 
Western Provinces have opened shops m the pnn 
opal towns of the Province, especially m Calcutta. 
Besides Calcutta, the only places m Bengal where 
cloth pnnting is earned on to some extent are the 
Distncts of Patna, Darbhingd, and Siran The 
yieamena sent from Patna to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition shewed that in that place fabnes are only 
stamped in colours. But in Calcutta, the cloths after 
being stamped, are boiled in a dye solution that im 
parts to them a reddish tinge which is a fast colour 


Tinsel pnnting is largely done m Calcutta. The art 
consists of stamping on the cloth, by a hand block a 
preparation of gum and then fixing upon the pat 
terns thus formed in gum false g(^d or silver ^f 
Before stamping the cloth is always dyed a plain 
colour Gold foil is generally applied on a violet 
^und and silver on red The patterns are either 
floral or geometneal but always bold striking and 
tasteful Tinsel cloths may be denominated as mock 
embroidery m gold or silver 


In the North Western Provinces dyeing and calico 
pnnting is earned on on a more or less extensive 
scale in most of the towns Famkhabad, Kanaoj 
and Lucknow arc however, the chief centres of this 
industry At Lucknow pnnting is generally done 
on English cloth, whJe Kanaui and Famkhabad 
chinties are of coarse rough cloths called Cast 
Gdrhd and woven m the country Good 

pnnts are also made at Jah4ngirabad in Buland 
shahr and Jafarganj in Fatchpur DistncL Pnntcd 
cloths are generally known by the name of Fard and 
Ramil, sheets worn os shawls in the cold weather, 
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qutUcd or not; Lihaf n. night co\cr in the cold 
weather, quilted, and used as a substitute for blankets , 
Tos/ial, quilted and made into a thin mattress ; Pd- 
or bcd-co\cr, thrown o^cr the bed during 
the da}, to keep off dust, with which the atmosphere 
of India IS laden for the greater part of the year; 
Jdzim and Farshi printed coarse cloths, spread on the 
floor; S/uimiojid, used for awning, Chhinf Zaidd^ 
cloth d}cd with yellow' ochre, made into tents. 
Man) of these printed cloths arc suited for curtains 
and dados in European houses, specially the yellow 
prints of Lucknow and the cloths dyed w'lth A1 
{jlformda ctirifoltd) and countr}' sulphate of iron in 
Bulandbhahr. TJic coarse printed cloths of Farukha- 
bad and Kanauj w'ould make good dados, At present 
Lucknow' and Farukhabad export large quantities of 
their stamped fabrics to other P^o^ inces. 

As an illustration of the different kinds of prints 
manufactured in the several towns of the North-West- 
ern Pro\ inccs, a list might be given of the fabrics turn- 
ed out in a few' taken at random . Lucknow — Paid, 
Racdi, Lthdf, and Pdla7igposh, mentioned above Fa- 
rukhabad — Fard, Lihdf, Bund-udi, used for petticoats, 
chiefly by village w'omen, patterns of red on a reddish 
ground , Bjiiid-surlli^ a similar cloth , and Chhint- 
Zardd, cloths w'lth yellow patterns used for tents 
Kanauj — Chhint-Kandi, on English cloth, used for 
female dress by the M^rw'^ns, Chhmt-Buteddr, mSide 
\n\.os\i\xii3 2 Sidcodd.s,Pdlangposh, Lihdf, Toshak, and 
Fard, Tirwd Thatid in Farukhabad District — Fard, 
fast, Fard, fleeting, and (^////^wAi^/^?w^,forfemale dress. 
Bishangarh in Farukhabad District — Chhint-Nimser, 
used for female dress. Mau-R^nipur in Jh^nsi Dis- 
trict — Khariid, country cloth dyed red w'lth Morinda 
citrifolia (Al root), used for mattresses and pillows , 
Nathni, Chapetd, and Chhinf-A^rewar, printed country 
cloths, used for female dress Ordi in Jalaun District — 
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Golbutt on country cloth, used for shirts and female 
dresses Shdmidni for tents and arroings Toshak, 
for mattresses Jdaim for floor-cloths Dhoti jord 
for female cloth for napltins and 

Sdlu a fine En^sh cloth dyed red, or the turkey 
red of India- The names of other towns where 
the industry of calico pnntin^ is more or less an im 
portant one are — Kistupur in Tardi Distnct All 
garh and Atrauh m Aligarh District Agra , Muttra 
and Brmddban in Muttra Distnct Mainpun; Alla 
habad Soron Phulpur, and Mand4 in Allahabad 
Distnct Fatc^nr Kali^pur and Jafarganj m Fateh 
pnr Distnct Cawnpore Chdndpur and Najibabad 
in Bijnor Distnct Sbihjahinpur Minapur Muxaf 
famagar Deoband m Sabdranpur Distnct Khurid 
and Jahdngirabad in Bolandsbahr Distnct Bdgpat in 
Meerut Distnct Etawa Banda and Pailini in canda 
Distnct , Jaunpur Benares , &c. 

Of plain dyed cloths the Kharud and the Sdlu are 
the most important as there is a large export trade in 
these fabrics They arc both red dyed wifh At root 
{Morinda cttrtfolia) oolour fast, the former m coarse 
country cloth, used for mattresses and pillows 
the latter In fine English cloth used for turbans, 
winter quilts &c, Sdlu is sometimes dyed a fleeting 
colour with safflower English turkey red is gradu 
ally ousting the Sdlu from the market 

Besides stamping with blocks another process of 
dyemg and producing patterns in colours followed m 
these and other Provinces is that of making knots 
on the cloth to be coloured It is known as the 
Bandhdnd process, and the spotted cloth produced 
by it IS called the Chunrx cloth- The process has 
been described as follows — 

Qoth to be dyed is first of nil washed ar>d the places on 
which spots are to be made ore marked out mith red earth. 
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The spots nrc produced b\ isolalmpr these places from the dye 
in whicli the cloth is dipped, and this is done by ty’ing them up 
in knots — a process rcouinng considerable ingenuity, generally 
done bj females In this \\a> not onK can ^\hItc spots be pro- 
duced on a coloured field, but spots of one colour on a field of 
another The whole is, for instance, first djed yellow, the 
knots arc then tied, and it is then d\cd red This will give 
yellow spots on a red ground. Instead of spots, lines arc often 
made, .and in the spots thcmscKcs there is a great vancly, since 
they ma\ be of any shape and any sire The borders are often 
dyed in different colours from those of the spots or field, which 
cfi\ cs the cloth a very picturesque appearance The Chunrt 
IS worn by women only , the place where it is chiefly manufac- 
tured IS Muttra, and large qu.anlilics arc sold at the July festi- 
vals of that sacred city in honour of the birthday of its patron 
deity, Krishna. The principal dyes used in colouring Chutin 
arc oil, madder, safijower, and sappan-wood ” 

Calico-printing is as extensively' practised in the 
Panjib as in the North-Western Provinces The 
chintzes turned out are about the same, and there is 
little or no difference in the matenals used and in the 
process followed. Mr Kipling writes — 

“ There are few crafts more widely' practised than cotton-pnnt- 
ing, which IS found in the small villages of remote Districts as 
well asm lame towns At Kot Kamdhi in the Montgomery 
Distnct and Sulldnpur in the I^purthala State, tw’o compara- 
tively insignificant places, the best w'ork is produced The 
printing is done, of course, entirely by band, and the dyes used 
are indigenous m nearly all eases. The patterns vary con- 
siderably. Those of the Ambala District on narrow widths 
are ‘ all-over ’ diapers or stnpes and are principally sold m the 
hills. The Sultanpur work is often in two colours only, a terra- 
cotta red on a salmon or ivory ground; and is eminently suited 
for wall hangings, dados or dewargirs, as they are called by 
native w'orkmen. Other examples are from Lahore, Multan, 
Hassan Abdal, Sidlkot, Amritsar, &c In Kot Kamdlid 
pardds are made partly of hand brush-work, aiding the 
black m the production of a large tree, as m the hand-painted 
persiennes of a hundred years ago imported from Persia. 
The chief native use of cotton print is in the form of an ahra, 
a large oblong quilt, which, wadcled with cotton, forms a winter 
wrap It IS now, however, largely used for lining the walls of 
European houses, and no other means of decoration produces so 

X 
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warm and rich an effect at so cheap a rate. The dyes naed In 
the printing protect the doth from Insects, and wnen tightly 
stretched they are not foiuid to harbour dusU The trade hai 
greatly hnprored of late year*, and received an impulse from 
the Panjib Exhibition of i88i-8a 
“ Another variety eminently suited for decorative pnrooses 
is the gold and tui^ pnnd^ done at DeQd Kangra, Rontak, 
Lahore, and other places. Thu is printed with wooden blocks 
In a mastdla chl^y com p o se d of glne, which serves as a gold 
sixe, on which gold silver or OnseWeaf u appUei Fabrics of 
this kind win not, of course bear washing The nahvea use 
them for wedding gear but they are coming into favour for 
poThtrn curtains, and pandHng In English nooses Another 
curiooi variety widch thon^ not cotton-pnoting strictly 
speaking mayoe conveniently noted here, li the lac and coloor 
culnti^ on red and bloe cotton fabrics pix>dnced m the Pesh 
Awar DtaCxict. Blocks are not used, but red, ]^ow. and other 
colours in a thkk sticky pigment are applied In bold semi 
barbanc patterns, on wW^ as they dry abnk or powdered 
talc Is sprinkled. 

** It should be noted that, co nt r ar y to common belief few of 
the colcmrs used in nahve cottorv^pnnting are permanent. The 
red from madder blue from Indigo turoaolse from copper and 
black from iron are often felrty fast, while greens and yeltows 
are fugitive. No glaring Is applied to colom-ed work as in 
Persian, Masnlipatam and English Chlnlxea. l^e white Gkdtt 
or long cloth m Rahon jallandhar on the other hand Is 
very highly glared ” 

The average price of printed cotton m the Panjdb 
IS ten annas per square yard Hand painted cloths 
for nse as Ahras or winter qnilta are made at Firoa 
par, and they are described as * cnnous examples of 
a very elementary kind of decoration ” In connec 
bon with hand painted fabnea may be menboned 
what IS known as the * Afndi lac doth, ' produced 
in the Peshiwar District, already nobced m Mr Kip- 
ling's account quoted above. It is described as the 
only instance in which linseed oil is used in the art of 
colounng 

“This work Is not peculiar to the Psnldb frontier but Is 
practified by HindtiB at Ahmadabad and Morvi In the Bombay 
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Presidency At Ndsik a perforated stamp at the end of a tube 
full of colour produces a pattern on a similar principle to the 
perforated cylinders used to make patterns in front of thresh- 
olds, but in one case the colour is a dry powder, and in the 
other it IS mixed with linseed oil. As the paint dries, powdered 
mica IS sprinkled over it The Peshiwar work is all traced with 
a stick, no stamps or tubes being used, and the original colours, 
' before the attention of tradespeople ivas drawn to it, were al- 
ways good. The work is more durable than might be sup- 
posed, and some speamens received from Bannu for the Colo- 
nial and Indian Exhibition were really fine in colour. Much 
of the Peshdwar work is very poor.” 

Kashmir printed fabrics have suddenly acquired a 
well-deserved reputation both in India and in Eng- 
land. It IS said their introduction in England for 
decorative purposes is due to Mr. Purdon Clarke. 
They are made at Sambar, a small town at the foot 
of the hills, some thirty miles south of Jammu. “The 
demand for them has recently been so great that the 
Kashmir Government has practically made a mono- 
poly of the sale, and now charges R14 a piece for 
them, the old price having been from Rg to Rio " 

In Rajputana, Sangdnir in Jaipur is famous for its 
printed fabrics. Both English and country cloths 
are used for the purposes of pnnting, but largely the 
latter. Al root is extensively used as a dye. There 
IS an export trade in Sdngdnir calicoes. Jaipur itself, 
as well as Bagru, another town in the State, produces 
a quantity of chintzes. Knot-dyeing is also practised 
in Jaipur to a large extent. Barar, a town in the 
Kota State, turns out large quantities of dyed and 
printed fabrics. The industry gives employment to 
108 families of the Khatri caste. Knot-dyed cloths 
of very intricate patterns, often consisting of pagodas, 
trees, animals, and birds, are produced in two or three 
different colours. Prices vary from R4 upwards. A 
coarse country cloth, called Takrt, like the Gdrhd of 
Upper India, is largely employed m Ajmir for 
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porposes of pnnting Female gfarments, bed covers, 
and floor-clothfl art extensively madp of it. Colours 
arc chiefly derived from At, madder, or Majith {Ru 
but tinctona) mdigo and tnnnenc. Calicoes printed 
at Naydnagar arc the best m the Ajmrr Distnct. 
Qoths are dyed and pnntcd at Sanibhar, Jodhpur, and 
other towns in Marwar Coarse caheoes are printed at 
Gwalior Ratllm, Uiiain, Mundasur Indor, and other 
towns in Central India, The dyed cloths of Gwalior 
are of many varieties and some of the pale shades 
are very pretty Ujjain and Mundasur stamped cloths 
also shew a considerable variety of patterns Print 
log in mock silver and gold leaf is extensively 
practised in Rajputana and Central India. Chanda iq 
the Central Provinces turns out large quantities of 
printed fabnes, on coarse country cloths, in colours 
chiefly derived from Al {Morinda cttn/olta) They 
are generally used for female gannenta, druggets 
curtains and bed quilts Sambalpur makes a coloured 
cotton cloth called Lugd of a ver^ curious design 
These arc worn by the women of Onssa, 

Chintzes are made in many places in the Madras 
Presidency chiefly at Wallaja Arcot, Mederpauk, 
Tlmpur, Anantpur Kumbakonum, Salem Chingleput, 
Cuddapah Coconada Tncbinopoly, and Godavari 
Dr Bidie makes the following general remarks on 
the subject — 

< Amongit Hindu* everything connected with clothmg I* 
inofe or lee* regultied by the anaent and rigid laws of caste, 
*0 that the articles id this class also pos»e» more or leas of an 
ethnological intereaL The bnlSan^ of the coloura and their 
grouping in Indian textile (abrica are peneraDy vtiy different 
from European conceptions, but it idll M found that some of 
tbcir most charactmstic designs are, to far as the choice and 
arrangement of coloun are concerned copies from nature, and 
theroore not unpleasant. The remits, benpever are oflm so 
remarkable that no European would venture to wear arudes 
jiresenting tach corobmations, although oo a dark-aUpned 
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people they do not seem at all out of place, and often have a 
most picturesque effect. As India is the botanical source of the 
cotton plant, so from remote ages her people have used its fleecy 
wool in the manufacture of cloth From India the art of cotton 
manufacture travelled to Egypt and Assyria. In the thirteenth 
century the Italians were making attempts to imitate Indian 
cotton goods, but it was only m the end of the seventeenth century 
that the art found a footing in Scotland and England Various 
allusions are made in the works of travellers to the cotton manu'- 
factures of Southern India. Tavernier, a dealer in precious 
stones, who travelled in India about the middle, and Dr Fryer 
who visited it m the end, of the seventeenth century, both speak 
of the common cotton manufactures as CalicuU — a term derived 
from the place at which they were originally made Tavernier 
Travels in India,’ page 120) says : ‘ Chites or painted Calicuts, 
which they call Calmendar — that is to say, done with a pencil — 
are made in the kingdom of Golconda, and particularly about 
"Masulipatam These chites serve for coverlets for beds, for 
sofas or table-cloths after the country fashion, pillow-covers, 
handkerchiefs, but more speaally for waistcoats, as well for the 
men and women in Persia.’ ” 

The Calmendar {Kalmddr, i.e , rAade With a pen) of 
Tavernier is the celebrated Madras Palampore. As 
its name implies, Palampore is used as a bed-cover 
Stamped cloth made to serve the same purpose is 
called Pdlang-posfi in Upper India, Palampores were 
made formerly m a much more artistic way than at the 
present day, both as regards the composition of their 
complex patterns and their colouring. The most in- 
teresting point in the Palampores is the mythologi- 
cal scenes with figures in the Dravidian style, and their 
descnptions in the vernacular language. Dr Bidie 
writes — 

" In some cases the figures are pnnted on the cloth with 
wooden blocks, but all the finer Palampores are prepared by 
Stencilling and hand-painting The stencil plates are made 
of stout pieces of paper On these the outlines of the pattern 
are first traced in ink and then perforated with minute holes 
in the most accurate manner with a fine needle The stencil 
IS then complete, and when in use, is placed on the cloth 
and covered with charcoal in very fine powder, which is rubbed 
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purposes of pnntiiig Female garments, bed covers, 
and floor cIoUis are extensively roadp of it Colours 
are chiefly derived from Al^ madder, or Majitk {Ru 
bia iiHciona), mdigo, and tnnnenc Calicoes pnnted 
at Nayinagar are the best in the Ajmir Distnct 
Qothfl are dyed and printed at Sambhar, Jodhpur, and 
other towns in Marwar Coarse calicoes are pnnted at 
Gwalior, Ratldm, Unain, Mnndasur Indor, and other 
towns in Central India, The dyed cloths of Gwalior 
arc of many varieties and some of the pale shades 
are very pretty Ujjam and Mundasur stamped cloths 
also shew a considerable variety of patterns Print 
mg m mock silver and gola leaf is extensively 
practised in Rajputana and Central India. Chanda m 
the Central provinces turns out large quantities of 
printed fabnes on coarac country cloths, in colours 
chiefly denved from A/ {Afamnda ctirtfolta) They 
are generally used for female ganDenta, druggets 
cuftajus and beds^uilts. SambaJpur makes a coloured 
cotton cloth called Lu^ of a very curious design 
These are worn by the women of Onssa, 

Chmties are made in many places m the Madras 
Presidency chiefly at Wallaje, Arcot, Mederpauk, 
'nmpur, Anantpur Kno^bakonum, Salem, Chingleput, 
Coddapah Cownada, Tnchinopoly, and Godavari 
Dr Bidie makes the following general remarks on 
the subject — 

* Araongrt Hlndia evaythlng connected with clothing U 
loore or regulated by the andenl and ngW laws of caste, 
so that the articles in this dass also fiiiaseBi more or less of an 
ethnological mteresL The brilllaiicv of the coloan and their 
grtmping m Indian textile fabnea are gen«^y ytry djilerent 
froni Emopean concmtiotis, bat it will be foaod that some of 
tbnr most character^c dedgns are, so far as tbe choice and 
arrangement of coloim are coo c efned copies from nature, and 
tlwrefae not anpleasant- The results, however are often so 
remarkable that no Emopean would venture to wear arbdea 
presenting such combhuUons, although on a dark-sldpned 
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people UiC}’ do not seem at all out of place, and often Iiave a 
most picturesque effect. As India is the botanical source of the 
cotton plant, so from remote ages her people have used its fleecy 
wool m the manufacture of cloth From India the art of cotton 
manufacture traxelled to Egjpt and Assjna. In the thirteenth 
century the Italians were malting attempts to imitate Indian 
cotton goods, but it was only in the end of lncse\entccnth century 
that the art found a footing in Scotland and England Various 
allusions are made in the worhs of tr.avcllcrs to the cotton manu- 
factures of Southern India T.a\crnicr, a dealer in precious 
stones, who travelled in India about the middle, and Dr Fryer 
who visited it in the end, of the seventeenth centurj', both speak 
of the common cotton manufactures as Ctdicufs—o. term derived 
from the place at which they were originally made. Tavernier 
(* Travels in India,' page laO) says* ‘ uhites or painted Caheuts, 
which they call Calmcndar — that is to say, done with a pencil — 
are made m the kingdom of Golconda, and particularly about 
Masuhpatam. These elutes serve for coverlets for beds, for 
sofas or table-cloths after the country fashion, pillow'-covers, 
handkerchiefs, but more specially for w aistcoats, as w'cll for the 
men and wximen in Persia.' " 

The Calmcndar (ICalmddr, t.c., made vVith a pen) of 
Tavernier is the celebrated Madras Palampore. As 
its name implies, Palampore is used as a bed-cover. 
Stamped cloth made to serve the same purpose is 
called Pdlang-pos/i m Upper India, Palampores were 
made formerly in a much more artistic way than at the 
present day, both as regards the composition of their 
complex patterns and their colounng. The most in- 
teresting point in the Palampores is the mythologi- 
cal scenes with figures in the Dravidian style, and their 
descriptions in the vernacular language. Dr Bidie 
writes — 

“ In some cases the figures are printed on the cloth w'ith 
wooden blocks, but all the finer Palampores are prepared by 
stencilling and hand-pamting The stencil plateS are made 
of stout pieces of paper On these the outlines of the pattern 
are first traced m mk and then perforated with minute holes 
in the most accurate manner with a fine needle The stencil 
is then complete, and w^en m use, is placed on the cloth 
and covered with charcoaldn very fine powder, which is rubbed 
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to as to make Jt pass through the nunato perforations atnl leave 
s trsang The re»t of the work It done entirely by hand 
and thus considerable scope la given for the eihiblbon m indivi* 
dual taste m the selection and grooplng of colours. The Kala 
hattrl Pelampoces contain myihologi^ tcenes, and are full of 
descriptions oi these In the vernacular Someof the rooreexpen- 
nve Maaollpatam made Palampores are virtually haod-painted 
pic tu re s on doth The pnndpal places of Palampore manufac 
ture are Helrabodn in Chingieput District j Kamm Kalahastri, 
and Waflaja m North Arcot District i Anantpnr and Timpa 
piBrm In South Arcot Districti Jammalamadngu and Coddapah 
in Coddapah District] Klstna, Masnllpatam, and Godivaru 
A hand-painted Palampom costs R15 to Roo. 

In the Bombay Presidency calico-pnnting la earned 
on at Ahmadabad Kiura, Baroda, Broach Malegdm, 
Kach and in some of the Kathiawar States Sddis^ 
or the cloths worn by women, arc pnntcd on fine 
English fabnes, and or fioor-cloths on coarse 

country stuffs yisiiw are well suited for use as 
dados in European houses 'At Kaira 400 Hindu 
and 150 Masalman families are engaged m calico- 
pnnting The pnnting is remarkably well done, clear 
and not blurred and is superior to that of either 
Ahmadabad or Broach ' 

Wool and silk fabnes arc generally dyed m plam 
colours they are rarely stamped like chintzes The 
supenor fabnes made of these materials are mostly 
woven of coloured threads, plain or with patterns 
brought out m the loom or wrought by needle embroi 
dcry Silk fabnes are generally preferred dyed The 
shot Bilks known as Dkup^hhiyd or ' sun and shade 
and Mayurianthi or '‘peacocks neck’ are much ad 
mired by Indians, though not liked bv Europeans 
Other names of dyed atfc fabnes fo be found chiefly 
In Bengal arc Begum a violet colour like that of the 
fruit of the egg plant {Solanum Melongena) LAI 
Aimint or ^'rwlsby ” Maujjlahar, ox “chequered 
npple , ” CAdnd tdrdy or " moon and stars , of a 
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spotted or powdered pattern ; Suti-phulaly or ^^flower- 
threaded , ” Panchpdt^ or “ five-leaved , Narunsi, 
or ” nail-cutter-like ” — i e.^ with stripes or lines as fine 
as the edge of a nail cutter ; Phulal or “ Flower- 
like,” “barred ” or gauze-like , Chauphuliy 

or “ four-flowered ; ” Laharid^ or “ wavy ; ” &c., &c. 
Wool IS dyed with galls, sulphate of iron, mdigo, 
turmeric, lac, cochineal, Butea frondosa flower, &c. 
The dyes used to colour silk are Kamila {Mallotus 
Philhpinensis cochineal, turmeric, Akalber 

[Datiscus cannahtnui) y Harsinghdr {Nyctanthes 
arhor-tristis)y indigo, Asharg {^Delphinium ajacis), 
sulphate of iron, gall-nuts, &c. A substance called 
Tesdby being a distillation from saltpetre, sal am- 
moniac, sulphate of iron, and alum, is largely used in 
dyeing wool. English chemicals, such as sulphuric 
acid, sulphyndilic acid, &c., are also used. Aniline 
dyes are now being extensively employed both m 
dyeing silk and wool. The ease, the small cost, the 
rapidity and the simplicity of working, with which 
dyeing can be accomplished by the use of aniline 
colours, have recommended them to the dyers, and 
the bnlliancy of tints they produce has recommend- 
ed them to the ordinary consumers. In Bengal, 
wherever silk is produced and, woven, silk-dyeing 
is carried on Both mulberry and Tasar silks 
are dyed. Undyed Tasar silk is, however, pre- 
ferred Weaving of coloured silk thread into 
patterned fabrics is done by machine at a place 
called Ultddingi, in the suburbs of Calcutta. The 
enterprising proprietor of the establishment, Kasim 
All Sahib, hails from Surat, He has brought the 
machines from Europe. The fabrics made here are 
for use in Burma, the people" of which country prefer 
brilliant colours yielded by the aniline dyes to sober 
hues derived from vegetable substances. Aniline 
colours are therefore used here. Large quantities of 
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into wh)ch it is made, the more capabt^ it is said tobeof 
re^vmg & brilliant dye, and this is one reason why the fine 
white wool of the goat is preferred to that of the sheep ” 

Anibne dyes are now largely employed in colour 
log wool, spcaally that uacd for carpet weaving 


Lace, Borders and Edfinga. 

The preparation of gold and silver wire and of 
ATtfMAa/Mn has been described under “Manufactures 
in Metal ’ Gold and silver wire is used in lace 
making and Kdldhatun m the weaving of brocadea and 
cloths of gold and silver, also m emoroidery Lace, 
as understood m Europe, was not known In India. 
Its manufacture has only been lately introduced into 
the countty, chiefly among the native Chnsbans of 
Madras. Specimens of wtute lace, black silk and 
gold lace, and purely gold lace, were sent from Madras 
to the Calcutta futematioual Exhibition They 
were made by ludlan girls in the Christian Mission 
Schools and work was admirably good. Ail were 
of European patterns Dr Bidic is of opinion that 
“the industry if conducted under saitable guidance 
and With good thread, promises to become of some 
importance, as labour is comparatively cheap in India, 
and this sort of work admir^ly suited for the patient 
and neat-handed Hindu That the manufacture of 
lace can be made a proBtablc industry m India seems 
to be beyond any doubt. Great Bntaiu annually im 
porta more than a million s worth of lace from Hoi 
land, Belgium, and France Her poor people of India 
might with a little encouragement get a share in this 
important trade mere are thousands ol bi^-caste 
widows m this country who would gladly employ 
their dexteroiu fingers from morning to evening to 
cam only a penny a day If carefully advanced, 
any measure to teach the people to make lace for 
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Finer kinds of similar fabrics arc made at Sintipur, of 
^\l^ch ihc Howrah cloths seem to be a coarse imita- 
tion. 

In Calcutta, larijc quantities of cotton embroidery, 
called C!:,} any arc ‘^old among Europeans Handker- 
chiefs, ladies' dresses, and clothing for children arc so 
embroidered b) men residing in the neighbouring 
Districts CJnifni work is also done at Lucknow in 
the North-Western PruMiices. It w'as introduced 
into that town from Bengal, and now gi\es employ- 
ment to upwards of 1,200 persons, chiefly women and 
children of good families iinpo\crishcd since the aboli- 
tion of the Oudh Court. The muslin used is manu- 
factured at Lucknow. Chtkan w orkers also embroider 
silk and Ta^ar fabrics with silk thread, and they also 
make cotton and silk edgings of dilTcrent patterns. 

Sozntsox quilted bed-sheets wuth nccdle-cmbroidery 
are made at RIaldah, Rdjshdhi, Nadiya, Pun, and 
other Districts of Bengal The needle-w'ork is done 
b)' females Sozms are made in a different w'ay in 
Bombay. The process of manufacture followed there 
is thus described — 

“ 5 are cotton and silk fabrics stuffed with cotton to serve 

as quilts, and the manufacture is a specialty of Broach, the 
invention being attributed to Hasanbhai Karimbhai, a resident 
of Mundaphia The peculiarity of the work consists in each 
little square bag being woven and united by the loom to its 
fcllovs The operation is peculiar The weaver sits with his 
feet in a pit in v hich there are eight treadles corresponding with 
and governing the action of the eight heddles above. There is 
a double layer of fibres in the work, one white and red, and the 
other green and red, and they are arranged one above the 
other By raising wth a hook and string treadles numbered 
I and 3, he opens the set of red square compartments for stuff- 
ing them with cotton wool, and by raising those numbered 6 
and 8 he opens the set of green compartments When the red 
warp IS on the top of the green, the weaver works his treadles 
alternately by raising first those numbered i, 4, 6, and 8, and 
then those numbered, 2, 3, 5, and 7, while when the green is 

y 2 
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Bppefmost* he rxbo those numbered i 4 , 5 7 » 

those numbered a, 3, 6 , end 8 .” 

Soenis are also made at Shikdrpur (Sind) m iimta 
tion of those brought to India from Bokhara^ Bokhara 
5 'o«n« are embroidered with brilliantly coloured silks 
m bold patterns BeanUfolly wrought Soenis arc also 
produced in Kashmir 

Gold and silver embroidery or Kdrehob work ts 
done with Kdldbatun thread In Murshidabad and 
Patna Elephant horse trappings, canopies 

with fringes, Pdikt~CQStiz gowns, jacket dresses, 
bodices, prayer-carpets, caps, slippers, moneybags, 
belts, &C. are embroidered with Kdrekob or Kdrchikan 
wort A canopy with fringe was sent to the Colonial 
and Indian E:^ibition by Mahixini Swamamayi of 
Murshidabad the pnee of which was Rl,5i8, and a 
Pdlkx cover the once of which was Ra, 000, both nchly 
embroidered PUlow cases are also embroidered m 
this way of which specimens were sent to the Colo- 
nial and Indian Exhhntlon from Sdran At Calcutta 
itself dresses for danang girls and turbans used hy 
itmerant theatneal players are embroidered wito 
Kdldbatun work, A collection of gold and silver 
embroidered fabrics fringes, cr o wn s, turbans caps, 
wreaths, embroidered Hukka pipes, &cu, was sent 
from C^cutta to the Colonial ana Indian Eibibibon 
Hukka pipes called Nalchdi are adorned with lace, 
embroidery, and glass be&ds, in all the large towns 
of Upper India. False Ucc is employed for the 
common ones Agra is the chief centre of Nalchd 
pipe manufacture 

In the North Western Provinces large quantities 
of velvet caps embroidered with silk are made at 
Lucknow, Benares and Agra, Lucknow is, however, 
celebrated for its gold aUd silver embroidery These 
arc known under the names of Kdmddnt or muslins' 
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hand-embroidered in gold wire, and Zardosi or 
velvet cloth embroidered with gold and silver 
thread. Lucknow exports its embroidered fabrics to 
all parts of India. Sdris, sheets called Dopattas, 
coats, mantel-fringes, saddle-covers, bags, hangings, 
caps, and shoes are articles generally prepared. The 
materials for embroidery made at Lucknow, i e., 
gold and silver wire, Kdldbafun thread, &c., have 
lately found great favour in the Continent of Europe, 
where they are employed on embroidery for church 
purposes. Gold and silver embroidered banners are 
made both at Lucknow and Benares Caps, belts, and 
Hukka pipes are extensively embroidered at Agra. 
False lace and gilt wire-threads are largely used for 
the decoration of cotton caps. Whips and walking 
sticks are ornamented with embroidered work at 
Fatehpur 

Panjdb is celebrated for its varied kinds of embroi- 
dery Mantel-pieces, table-covers, chair-covers, tea- 
cosies, and cushions, embroidered with floss silk at 
Delhi, are largely purchased by Europeans. Woolen 
{Malidd) Chogds embroidered with silk at Amritsar 
and LudhiSni are used by Europeans as a morning 
dress Table-covers, screens, cushions, tea-cosies, 
mantle-piece covers, brackets, chair-covers, panel 
screens, and other articles of a similar nature are 
embroidered in gold at Delhi chiefly for European use. 
Caps, Chogds, coats, Dopattds, or sheets worn as a 
shawl by women, are worked m gold for the use of the 
Indian people. 

But the most famous of all the Panjdb embroidery 
are the celebrated Kashmir shawls, which, besides 
Kashmir itself, are more or less worked at Amritsar, 
Ludhidn5, Nurpur, Gurd^spur, Si^lkot, and other 
places in the Panjdb, where a large number of Kash- 
miri immigrants have settled. Kashmir shawls are of 
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two kinds— (i) Those woven in the loom called 
Ttlra&lld Ttlikdr Kdnikdr, or Btnaut ( 2 ) Needle- 
worked shawls called Anltkar, m which “ the 
ground work is a plain Paxkmtnd piece, and the 
pattern la entirely due to minute and moat elaborate 
needle work in Pashmind thread all over the whole 
surface. Mr Kiplinghasmadethefollowingremarks 
regarding the present position of the shawl industry in 
the Pan] 4b — 

The Kashmir shawls are of two kinds t the first la the kiotn 
woven, m which the pattern la prodoerf in the loom itself by 
the Sid of s vast nranber of smw bobbins carrying the coloured 
Pashm the shoUle and cross-tfarcads being omy used to secure 
the whole fabric 1 the second is the cheaper kind In which the 
whole of the pattern la embroidered with the needle. The shawls 
are made in tradibooai forma, the DathiU or lon^ shawl 
in pairs, the Rumil or square shawl and the Jirnvsir or 
shawl always m broad etnpes of alternate coloor gre e n and 
white, red and blue, kc. The shawl trade is a very fioctnabng 
one. As a rale It may be said that the fabnc is too costly in 
proportion to the appearance it makes. The eaeporta for 
Kashmir were m value — 1880 Rsi,50,ooo» 1881 Rio,88/»oi 
1883 Ri 1,31,000 The introdncdon of tbe anibne d^Ts has done 
a great deal to injure the design and appearance of shawls, 
especially the coarse crnnion known as Til agents shawl Weaving 
Is camM on hi Amritsar w h er e , however the Chingthin 
stout wool is obt^ned, a«l not the first quality which never 
lea\-es Knshndr In Gujrit a Me coarse shawl weaving is 
done and at Nurpur also but here, end occasionally at Siilkot, 
shawl edrir^ only b made. The edge of the shawl has to be 
stiffer and str on g er than the shawl itsell and b wov xn on a 
silk ground. There is some fikefibaid itiat the Ktmdrd or 
edging by itself may become an article of trade, as it might be 
nSM toe orcsi trunmings and other pur poses.** 

In Kashmir itself shawl manufacture is now in a 
deplorable atate. Tlie value of the trade was in 
former days estimated at half a milhon pounds, but, 
now the industry is well nigh moribund. Unless 
means are taken by Government to preserve it the 
art of weaving the finest shawls will probably be 
extinct. The warehouses of London and Pans arc 
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full of shawls which find no purchasers, and their 
\aluc in Ka'^hmir has consequently fallen to a third 
of what it was ten )cars ago (1S76) As an in- 
stance of the present deterioration in the value of 
Kashmir shawls may be cited the price put upon 
a specimen sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion In former da)S it would ha\e cost R800 to 
Ri,ooo The price put upon it at the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition was R300 Alwitus Rdm- 
pur Chdda) s have already been mentioned under 
the head of plain woolen manufactures. Rdmpur 
shawds or Cliudnts arc largely purchased by Euro- 
peans. 

Another important embroidered fabric of the Panjdb 
that has of late found great favour among Europeans 
is the Phullui t cloth. It is a silk embroidered 
coarse cotton cloth originally WTOught by the peasant 
women in many Districts of the Panj^b and Raj- 
putana. The Jdt w'omen used these embroidered 
cloths for Orhnis or shaw'Is, bodices, petticoats, &c , 
they are now' made into curtains in European houses. 
Specimens of Phulkdri cloths w'ere sent to the Colo- 
nial and Indian Exhibition fron Amritsar, SiAlkot, 
Montgomery, Rawalpindi, Firozpur, Hazard, Bannu, 
Hiss^r, Lahore, Karndl, Kohdt, Der^ Ismail Kh^n, and 
Rohtak. Those made in Hazard are probably the 
best, as there the traditional patterns are strictly 
adhered to Mr Kipling writes — 

“Since the Panjdb Exhibition of 1881 a considerable trade 
has arisen at Amritsar, where, and in the neighbouring villages, 
women of nearly all castes occupy their leisure in this work 
The best Phiilkaris are wrought on cotton cloth of country 
manufacture, dyed in various shades of dark to light red or in 
mdigo to black The silk used would be called filoselle in Eng- 
land, and the colours are usually black, gold, orange, lac, red, 
somewhat crude green, and recently some raw and unpleasant 
aniline mauve and magenta hues There are no curved forms 
in the patterns, and the stitch, a long and straight one, is car- 
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ned across the field in dlaporB hemng bones, chequers and 
tigiags in such a way that it is unnecessary to trace the pattern 
; the spaang bemg done W eye and m fine xwk by count 
ing the stitches of the ground. English Turkey red & occaaionaJly 
workied upon but the Mcneas of the cloth is rather a disadvan- 
tage than otherwise one o! the pcrnits of this work bang the 
contrast of the lustrous nlk with the deep nch texture of the 
country madh cotton fabric. None of the modifications indeed 
which liave been tned by people m search of some trivial novelty 
of treatment have turned out impro v ements. Industrial and 
Mission Schools have succeeded In prodoang Europeanised 
versons of the Phulhdrx of quite astonishing fatdeousness, and 
it may bo broadly said that the more primitive the Distnct 
the better the woik. In some cases the whole field is hidden 
by a diaper of gold or orange cokmred silk with admirable effect. 
In others gold-coloured lozenges with red flowers are thinly 
powdered orer the dark giotm i L The variety of pattern how- 
ever IS pracdcaily as endless as the kaleidoscope, and it is 
no wonder that this agreeable and cccnparalivtly cheapmatcsial 
ts greatly In favour for decorative purposes. The 
(looldng-gUsal Phtdkdn has small circular slightly convex 
tairr o fs sewn la the pattern, which produce a guamt and fanta^ 
be effect Tbe same work ts applied to femulne garments, 
as in the bodice drawers, and petticoats. P r e tty nags are 
embroidered In the Hazdri Distnct, but as the work is there 
an exchtsivdy domesbc ocenpaboo it U not always easy to 
proc ure them In judgmga PAuiWrf for texture and wwk 
maoship as it is worked rrom the bark, the back riiouid be 
examlnu for evem t eas and fineness of stitch. No frames are 
used and the darning so to speak should be without buckle 
or stretch. At Amntaar the work can be procured on any sue 
or shape of doth for speaal uses, if ordered through such firms as 
DevlMhil aod Chambl MaljOr Devi Sahii and Prabhu Dayih 
The Bilk varies mudi m quality and should be carefully ex 
amlned by the purchaser The prices range from R5 to Roo 
fer the ordinary CAiiar Therkap a variety with a deep border 
and plain field is effective for some purposes. In the Hlsair 
and olrsi Districts cunous and characteristic PhttJkdrt work is 
wrought on a rough, country-niade woolen fabric, dyed red 
w oveu m narrow widths and Joined down the middle whh an 
open work stitch. The patterns are quaint and archaic, and 
worked In sampler stitch. Occasionally oeatores and objects 
are attempted in squares and triangles, but mraple chequered 
patterns are more common. These primithe and unpretentious 
fahnes are In a good tone of colour and have a quality of 
design m which more ambitkitts work often foils.” 
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The enibroidery known as Chambd Rnmdls are 
peculiar to Chamba and Kangra. A specimen of 
this embroidery wrought in the household of one of 
the Rdnis of Chamba is kept in the Indian Museum 
at South Kensington. Gold and silver embroidery is 
wrought to a certain extent in Deri Ismiil Khan 
and Patiili In the former place caps called Kallas 
are made, round which the Afghan and frontier turban 
is wound. Horse and saddle cloths, table-covers, and 
mantle-borders are made at Patiali. In Gurgion, 
woolen cushions or pads, on which the water jar is 
carried by women, are decorated with shells. In the 
Deri Ghazi Khin District saddle-bags, horse and 
camel gear are worked by the women of the pastoral 
tribes. 

It is said by a competent authority that “ the 
art of embroidery is nowhere carried to a greater 
perfection than in Kashmir, taking into consideration 
execution, colour, design, and price ” The specimens 
sent from Kashmir to the last two Exhibitions were 
however few. Those displayed at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition consisted of a waistcoat, collar 
and cuffs for ladies’ dress, and were the finest work 
procurable. They were silk embroidery on wool. 

Corsets or breast-cloths, caps, handkerchiefs, veils, 
bags, babies’ robes, and anti-maccasars embroidered in 
silk were sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
from Jaipur. Specimens of work performed by the Jai- 
pur Girls’ School, consisting of table-mats, napkins, &c , 
were sent to the same Exhibition, as also caps, slippers, 
anti-maccasars, embroidered in gold. At Shergarh 
in Kota, a small State m Rajputana, English broad- 
cloth is embroidered with floss silk and made into 
saddle-cloths and elephant trappings. These are done 
by two families of Muchts or shoe-makers Saddle- 
cloths are the only articles for which there is any 
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great demand in that ^ace, and they are generally 
made for local sale Pnces from Rao upwards ac-* 
cording to the sue of the cloth to be embroidered; 
At A]mir there is one cstabluhment, employing about 
fifteen persons engaged m embroidery work! It makes 
articles of dress and edgings for garments, but the 
work 18 not so good as of Delni or Lucknow Bikdnir 
sent specimens of hair embroidery to the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition This ornamentation is employed 
on articles of dress for both men and women and 
the prices vary from Ri to R65 for each garment 
according to the quality of matenals nsed Bodices, 
jackets, shawl* of daucmg girls are embroidered with 
gold at Bikdnir Embroidery in colonred silk and gold 
Sircad IS executed m Jodhpur such embroidered work 
18 tied over the turban and is b great demand in 
the State Meo sheets and the dress of J 4 t women are 
embroidered with silk in the Alwar State It is prac 
ticaDy Phulk&n work Gold embroideiy of all de 
scnptioQs 18 also done in this pnnapahty Alwar 
embroidery is much admired for its superior designs 
and for the fineness of workmanship The work 
however differs Uttle from that made at Dellm 

In Central India Ratlim turns out horse-trappings 
embroidered with silk and wool, and Datid makes chess 
boards ornamented with cotton Chess boards are 
embroidered in gold at ChorkhSn It is a handsome 
old style of wbrlt. Gold embroidered scent stands 
caps sword bolts mats and bags are made at Dhar 
Ratldm works handkerchiefs and/^»i^fl mouth pieces 
in imitation gold and silver Handkerchiefs and caps 
are wrought in handsome gold embroidery at Datm. 
Pouches and gnn cap holders are silver embroidered 
at Ahpari- It has already been noted that Burhin 
pur m the Central Provinces produces large quan 
titles of embroidery materials, chiefly the Kdldbatun 
thread. Burhinpnr also turns out a quantity of cm 
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broidered stuffs, of which handkerchiefs made of flat- 
tened wire and silk are characteristic of the place. 
Pai das or curtains are also made Besides specimens 
of these articles, a Choga \\as sent to the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition It was prepared of cloth of gold, 
richly embroidered, and was a very fine sample of 
Burhdnpur work. 

About embroidery work as earned on in the Madras 
Presidency, Dr. Bidie, in sending specimens of the 
art to the Calcutta International Exhibition, made the 
following remarks — 

“ Some st 3 'les, such as those used for adorning the hangings 
of temples, are no doubt of very ancient date in India , but 
the arts of embroidering muslin, silk and cloth, as now prac- 
tised, seem to be of comparativel}'^ recent origin m the south, 
and to have been introduced by the Muhammadans The 
Madras work of this kind maj' be classed as follows — (a) 
muslin embroidered w'lth cotton thread, (6) net embroidered 
with silk thread , (c)snet embroidered w'lth silver thread , {d) net 
embroidered w'lth gold, or gold and silver, (e) net embroi- 
dered W'lth gold and beetles’ wings, (/) Dungan embroi- 
dered W’lth floss silk , {g) woolen cloth embroidered with silk 
thread and gold The embroidered Dtmgnrt is of very recent 
introduction, having been introduced by Mrs Carmichael with 
the object of affording poor Muhammadans occupation The 
patterns w'hich originally came from Northern India w'ere got 
from South Kensington Embroidery is an art in w'hich the 
people of India particularly excel ow'ing to the deftness of their 
fingers, good taste in flat patterns, and great patience, and it is 
very desirable that the work should be encouraged.” 

A very fine specimen of Madras embroidery, vis , 
a cover for ah idol, was sent to the Calcutta Inter- 
national Exhibition It was a fine example of old 
Dravidian art The pattern was characteristic of 
South India, and was worked out, regardless of ex- 
pense, with gold lace and pearls. A large collec- 
tion of embroidered stuffs was sent from Madras to the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, but they were mostly 
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worked under European snpervisjon In his report 
to the Government of India, Dr Bidie states — 

** The embreridery mdtutry U chiefly carried on bv poor Mu- 
hanuDadens, and as it now exlsta, seems to have been Introdiiced 
by them Some of the more co^v stj-les, such as pdd embroi- 
dered mIV and velvet, can only bo got to order | and as 
there Is DttJo or no demand for cipeniive artide* the art 
most •hoTtly die cut. White nnisCn and black Isce are also 
embroidered with gold scroll and beetle s wing covers, the 
tlyiree of ooe of the Buprtsttda ** 

The places where the art of embroidery is practised 
in the Madras Presidency are North Axcot, Palana 
katta m Tinnevelly District, Tnchinopoly, Godivan, 
and Tan]OTe InTravancore gold and silver embroi 
dcry 18 practised to some extent A collection was 
sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition which in 
eluded araoug other thin^ a gold collar and cuffs, gold 
coiffure and fichu, as weu as silver ;Bchn, coiffure, and 
cuffs Aurangabad m the Haidrabad territory has 
long been famous for its valuable embroidery work. 
Sdrts, coats, caps, handkerchiefs, turbans, saddle- 
cloths, tray covers, and cushions are heavilv and 
nchly embroidered m this place Embroidery in gold 
and beetle wings is in great demand among Enro 
peans for ball dresses. The effect produced by 
dresses worked in this way is very lovely, specially Iw 
lamp light ‘ The glint of the pieces of the gold 
beetles widot adds considerably to the richness even 
by day, and forms a relief to the otherwise monoto- 
nous effect of the gold ” Imitation gold and silver 
embroidery is also produced with gilt copper Gul 
bargd, another town In Haidrabad, turns out a quan 
tity 01 embTOideTed stuSis, \>iA it cannot compete with 
Aurangabad 

In the Bombay Presidency " embroidery is prin 
dpally earned on at Shikirpur and Haidrabad m 
Sind, in Kach, in Surat and Bombay, and is execut 
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ed in various materials, such as silk on cotton, 
as the Soznis of Shikdrpur, silk on silk, as the 
Odhne^ a square sheet worn by the women of 
Kach , silk, gold and silver thread used singly 
or together on cloth or satin for various articles 
of dress, and also for table-cloths, cozies, 'cushion- 
covers, &c , as those of Haidrabad, Another kind of 
embroidery, heavy in character, called Bhardt-kdm 
(literally ‘work filled in’), where the ornament is first 
worked in relief in a coarse cotton thread and after- 
wards covered with gold or silver thread, is exten- 
sively made for caps, coats, Masnads, saddle-cloths, 
&c.” A species of embroidery made of gold and 
silver spangles and twisted gold wire is produced m 
Kathiawar It is said that the art is undergoing a 
marked deterioration, notably m Sind, “ in design, 
colour, and mode of execution The designs are ill- 
composed , there is a want of balance in the distribu- 
tion of the masses , the colounng is staring, owing 
to the introduction of aniline dyes j and the execu- 
tion is poor when compared with old work.” A collec- 
tion of embroidered caps was sent to the Calcutta 
International Exhibition from Surat. The patterns in 
them bore the names of Htre-handt or “ Diamond- 
set,” Ardha-huti or “ Half-foliaged,” Kotham or 
“Fortified,” &c. Prices ranged from Ri-8 to R4-8. 
A quantity of Kor or silk embroidered borders was 
also sent from this place both to the Calcutta and 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibitions The work on 
them IS called Reshmi Bhardt-kdtn and is a speciality 
of Surat. “ In former da^s, these borders were much 
used by Parsis and Gujr^tis for their women’s dresses, 
but of late the introduction of foreign silks has re- 
placed this practice to a great extent.” Another 
kind of embroidery extensively practised at Surat is 
called Badldm, in which the design is worked m 
flattened gold or silver wire, and is done by women. 
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The art of embroidenng dreesei forms one of the 
chief domestic industnes of the women of Kach A 
specimen of patch work in which pieces of silk were 
most skilfnlly stitched without any kind of pattern 
by the tailors of Bhavnagar was sent to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition It is used as a cover for 
bullock-carnages, called Raths These Rath covers 
are also worked in gold About the embroidery work 
in the Bombay Presidency Mr Gnpte has furnished the 
following information — 

** Among the natives of Kach and of the Kathiawar peninsula 
almost all the women wear embroidered bodices petticoats, and 
scarves 1 among the Ve^aris of the KhandMh Distnct a 
similar pracuco prevail*. The women of the Ueher dasies of 
Hindus m MahArishtra or Marhatta-speaWng Dtstrtcis occa 
sionally wear embroidered bodices or have the outer end* of 
thftirSiwirfUtiilaxiy decorated. Among the Qnjriu* and P*r*i*, 
the borders of the Sidia or scauwes m their women and th^ 
of the shots for their children always used to be embroider^ 
In forma' days, but of late In several instances in or about 
Bombay this mactice has been dropped and repla^ by a free 
use of Frencn and Chinese silks Among men the Meman 
residents of Kathiawar Kach. and Guirit wear much more 
emtroiderv than the males of any other community in the 
Presidency Next to the Memans are the Muaalmans of Surat 
and Bombay The Msrhatta men sometimes wear a n ar ro w 
stnp of cmbroWay on their long coats near the neck, and the 
bags known aS and Chtmefut used by them for keeping 

the IngredienU of betd leaf are occasionally enibroiderea 
The Europeans in India are now the pnnapal buyers of em 
brcsdered articles and cHefly of such as are smtaUe for the 
drawing room Embrcadcry for household use is practised to 
a large extent by the women of Kach and Kathiawar and to a 
small extent by those of Gujrit and Mah&rdshtra; but for 
commercial purpose* it b worked mostly by men ^though some- 
times by women) at ShlkArpar Rohn, fCarichi, Hmdrabad, 
Surat, Siwantwdol, and Bomb^ The embroiderers of Shikir- 
pur and Rohn m Sind arc caffeaOtiAaw/fl* or fCundtdat They 
are all Mnsalmans of the Sum sect, and number about 40 to 50 
Abcnt six or se\xn genoations ago the Shi kAr p u r embroid erer a 
were Hindus of the Bhntii castei and althoogh they are now 
Mnsalmans, they have among them sects which do not inter- 
marry They whm.-e that they are poorer than what they were 
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formcrI\ bcnu'^c the families of llic Mirs and nobles of Smd, 
who were ilicir j^cat patrons, hn\c become cMinct while the 
number of workers has increased. English broadcloth or ^cl\ct, 
the material ihc\ ha\c to work on, is supplied by the customer 
or local trader, but the coarse cotton stuffs for Chndars or bed- 
sheets thc_\ work cnlirch on their own account The silk in use 
IS imported ba dealers from Bokhara, and then spun and djed 
at Kar'ichi, I^aidrabad, and Shik.arpur Embroidery in silk or 
cotton thread as practised in Kach and Kathiawar is done in 
‘ chain,’ ‘ back,’ ‘ side,* ‘ button-hole,’ ' cross,’ ‘ ladder,’ and 
‘ loop ’ stitches, with bits of glass introduced at regular intervals 
and carefull} worked in The demand is steady all the }ear 
round, caps, shirts, petticoats, .and bed-sheets being in much 
request in the local market. The value of a cap ranges from 
2s to 6s , of a shirt from 4s. to ; of a petticoat from to 
^4, and of a bed-sheet from £z to ES’ Among articles for a 
European drawing room arc table cloths £z to each; 
cushion co\crs los. io each, slippers 2s to 4^ each, doyleys 
2s each , and tenpoj co\ers ,^1 to/^3 e.ach. The women sew the 
family clothes, but they give no aid to the men in their profes- 
sional work The embroiderers of Haidrabad differ from those 
of Shikarpur and Rohri in being able to w ork on the frame in silk, 
gold or siKcr thread, in addition to the hand-work for w’hich 
these tw'O places arc specially famous But they resemble the 
workers of those places in all other respects. Silver thread em- 
broidery IS from three to four times, .and gold thread from six to 
eight times as costly as silk thread embroidery As there are 
no gold and silver thread makers in Sind, the Haidrabad em- 
broiderers bring these articles from Kabul, Bactna, and Agra 
The Bactrian lace is considered the best In the city of Surat 
there are about 650 men w'ho earn their livelihood as em- 
broiderers They are mostly Musalmans, w'ho have no tradi- 
tion of having come to Surat from any other place The 
gold, silver, or silk thread required for embroidery is supplied 
to them by the local merchants, w'ho get the work done by 
employing them as labourers at a rate of is to 3^ a day The 
silk used in preparing the gold and silver thread for embroidery 
IS called Asara, and the silk thread used in sewing the Kdrchobt 
or frame-work embroidery is called Nakh Asdra means that 
which is spun on the Asdfi or reel, and JVak/i means that which 
IS spun through holes bored into the nail {Nakh) The second 
of these processes is quite obsolete, but the expression is still 
used to indicate the extreme thinness of the thread The 
gold and silver thread used by the embroiderers is of local 
manufacture. The silk thread is also spun and dyed in 
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the dty of Surat There are foor dJef varieties trf etnbroi 
dery locally kncnm as Hiijin Kirchobi BadUm and Ruhwn 
bhardi-kdoi* Of tbew, the secood and the fotuih rei^e frame*. 
There are at Surat as to 30 men who do the Hiijdrt work, 
bterally hand-made gold or silver thread work about 500 who 
do thofireho^ or work done on the frame; and about too who 
do the Reshwu-bharii-ldm, It Is cunoos to note that the Surat 
embroiderers in nik thread are called ChikandoM a name also 
given by the Slndia to the embroiderers of Shikirpur Rohn 
KfirichL and Haidrabad m Sind The Badldnt or work In 
flattened gold or ^ver wire 1* done by Bhori women dunng 
their Ittsnro hours. The Kdrthxtbt work m gold and slver thread 
IS Bub-divided Into five groups (1) KnsahUln gold or silver 
thread spangles, which is peculiar to Surat 1 (a) Jhtichalah 
from the twitted thread {f^h) and the xlgiag tnread (CTfca/ui); 
(3) Bharit haricot from its bang m Imitation of the Karicm 
work, m which bits of card board arc used for giving a ramd 
body to the deaifipia Ul fktk-ttht from the twlitM threads 
and spangles used i ana m Chalak tiki from the zigzag thread 
(CAsIoA) and spanglea 2^ Rtshwn-hkarii-iim is done in 
chain and back s titc h ea. The first thit^ an embroidem has to 
do b to print with gum maed with chalk the dengm 
which be does with carved blocks obtained from loc^ carvers at 
6d. to lod. each, or with paw stendls. Very often he has bnly 
a small number of little blocks from whidi he peaces many 
daborate designs by varying their arrangement. The total 
vaioe of the aitides embroldtred at Surat m one year Is aaid to 
range from £700 to £1,000. The Siwantwidl embroiderers 
are Hindus oT the Jioger caste, who exeente work only to order 
In Bombspr embnaderers from Delhi ha\-e settled tncmaelves, 
and one has opened a large estabflshmcnt on the Kalbadevi 
Road, empioying about 200 workers. Besides the Mnsalraan 
erabroidcreri from Delhi there are a few estabrishments of 
Goanese natire Christians, who embroider caps at to £i 
sEppers at 4r to lar, trous er s at i**. to £a and coats at lox to 
£5 m gold and silNTr thread on velvet iti Pcxnt d$ Plum$ 
stitches on a raised body consisting of card-board cot to sues, 
with the help of paper stencils.** 


In Assam almost all the fine sorts of cotton and 
silk fabncB are elaborately ornamented mostly m 
the loom, with patterns worked in cotton, silk gold 
or Sliver threaa There arc no professional weavers 
in Assam, and all this work is done by women of 
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the household, even women of respectability. The 
patterns are of the most varied kind, as fresh ones 
are constantly being invented. It is a matter of pride 
for a woman skilled in weaving to have a special 
pattern of her own.” The superior kinds of cotton 
Chddar or sheet, which are sometimes as fine as mus- 
lins, are decorated with elaborately worked patterns 
of flowers, fruits, and birds m coloured thread, some- 
times of silk and sometimes of cotton. Khanid-kd- 
par IS a highly ornamented cotton shawl, “usually 
very finely woven and elaborately adorned along the 
borders with graceful designs of flowers and creepers 
Sometimes the whole of the front sheet of the Khamd 
is tastefully decorated with flowery spots The orna- 
mentation IS usually made either with silk or coloured 
thread, or with a mixture of silk and gold or silver ” 
Cheleng is another kind of cotton shawl, ornamented 
like the Khamd, but seldom to the same extent It 
is smaller in dimensions than the Khamd. Partdtd- 
kdpar is another kind of embroidered cotton shawl, 
very finely made and most artistically ornamented. 
“ This article of clothing is made and worn only by 
the upper classes. It is the highest example of the 
art of weaving as known in Assam. A single Pari- 
did-hdpar will cost from R40 to R200, according to 
the fineness of the material used and the nature of the 
decoration employed The ornamenting thread is 
usually gold or silver twist, sometimes both, and the 
design, though generally confined to the border, 
spreads sometimes over the whole article. Represent- 
ations of-flowers and birds are the commonest species 
of decoration, but the pattern consists sometimes of 
nothing but graceful curves arranged symmetrically 
along the borders. Occasionally a Paridtd-kdpar is 
made by attaching to a centre piece of very finely wov- 
en muslin-like material border pieces ornamented by a 
iew Muhammadans who still retain a knowledge of the 
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art of weaving with gold and silver thread ” Of mlk 
cloths, the Rtnds or scarfs worn by women and Erd 
Barkdpar arc generally ornamented in the tame way 
as the cotton fabnca Oloths made of Ert silk have 
seldom any kind of decoration except a coloured 
design at the two ends. Articles made of Mugi silk 
are generally elaborately workfd 

*'Tbo mattnalj principally ti«d In loom embroidery are— 
Asu an imported cottoo thread dyed with variouB colours, 
cUefly yellow, red, and bine } thread, a species of sHk 

very common In the Provioce i gold thread j silver thread. Asu 
b toed for almoet all arddea, and Jilugd thread b very generally 
employed also. For Pandid-kdpcr gold or silver thread only 
b nseo, 

Bemdes the ornamenting done m the loom & species 
of needle embroidery is also cmich m vogue. Thb kind of 
work U tumally csmm on by Mohammad an s, the following em 
broidertd cloth being the ones most commonlymade i-^K^npt 
kdpar a richlv embroidered cotton doth used aa a wrapper 
It IS made of wy fine material and decorated profusely with 
representations of botterfltes, aiumals, and flowers woned in 
flattened gold wire. Rxhdr-dehaJ the ends of a sflk fiihdar 
scarf commonly wo rn by women The borders and ends are 
nsusUy decorated with gold thread twisted with steel wire or 
with gold thread alone. Kdpartr-dehd, the ends and borders of 
a cotton Chdddr ornamented Id much the same way as the 
Rthdr-dehai the ends of a roond pillow The materi- 

al IS usuaHy Imported woolen broadcloth, but the decoration 
coosistJ of nowe^ dedgni worked geoei^y In cotton of dif 
ferent coloort. The embroidered pmboo is nsoally 8 or lo 
inches squire. BiU-dfuUU, the ornamental c o v er of a bet th ^v 
decorated like the GararAoit It busually i8or so mchestqoare. 
Talickdi an ornamental cloth, usually 4 or 5 feet square, spread 
over an Infenor cloth used for siWng on. T^o mstensJ and 
decor a tion are the tame generally as for Oarucfwk and B 4 td~ 
dhdid 

In Burma, at least m that portion of it hitherto 
known as Bntish Banna, gold and silver embroidery 
IS only practised to supply costumes for the theatre 
In the aecoration of such dresses gold and silver arc 
freely used, as are precious stones, and the result is 
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an exceedingly costly garment. A jacket of a very 
common work for a prince in a marionette company 
would cost about R150. Specimens of this work 
were sent from Prome to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition. 

In connection with embroidery may be noticed the 
patch or apphqtte work of Burma, called Kalaga, 
which has recently found favour among Europeans 
for use as hangings, screens, curtains, &c. It is made 
both of silk and cotton. 

“ The best Kalagns are made m Kemmendme, a suburb of 
Rangoon, where there are four or five families engaged m the 
work. Cloth (cotton) Kalagas are red hangings or Pardds 
about 10 or 12 feet long and 4 or 5 feet deep, on which are 
pourtrayed scenes from one of the mythological plays. The 
work is technically known as apphque work, and is formed by 
cutbng the figures and foliage of the picture out of vari-coloured 
cloths and sewing them on to the background The result in 
Burma is a gorgeously coloured screen, which is used to deco- 
rate the house on festive occasions or to partition off a part 
of It for a ^est The Kaluga also forms a gay roof-covering 
for the bullock cart when the family travels to one of the large 
p^oda feasts The process of manufacture is as follows — 
Fart of the red cloth ground is stretched by lacing it to the sides 
of a wooden frame The leaves and the flowers of the border 
and the strips used to line out the divisions of the picture are 
marked out on the differently-coloured cloths with chalk and 
cut out wth a pair of scissors The border running round the 
edge of the Kaluga, which is about 15 inches broad, is first 
lined out with stnps of cloth, and the leaves and flowers are 
then added The detached pieces of the pattern are pasted 
on with rice paste and afterwards firmly sewn on with thread 
of the proper colour. When the border is finished the figures 
are placed in the centre As is the case with all Burmese art- 
work, the designs are bold yet graceful, the grotesque element 
being specially good ” 

An ordinary cotton Kalaga may be bought at eight 
annas per square foot and a better quality costs ten 
annas Silk ones are made in the same way, but the 
details are more carefully worked out, and the colours 
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are so improved and arranged as to give the whole 
a very efiective appearance 


Carpet*. 

Woolen pile carpets are knovm by the name of 
KSltn, Kdltchd, or GSltchd The onrinal home of 
carpet manufacture was the w 3 ds north of Persia— 
Kurdistan, Ktrman, Khorassan Ferahan, &c. The 
chmate of India is nnsuited for the prodnction of that 
soft wool which could be m^o to glow with the richest 
tints and with which the best carpets were made in 
former times among the deserts of Central Asia. Nor 
is the moist atmosphere of this country favourable for 
the safe keeping of this magnificent product of art. 
An Eastern carpet should not be taken for a common 
floor cover, but it must be looked upon as a nch 
tapestry on which the beautiful colours of nature arc 
blended, as an onental can only blend, into a soft 
serene atmosphere of dreamy refnl^Dce 'The manu 
facture of such carpets is now a thing of the past 
There is now hurry m the world, all over from Quua 
to Peru Art formerly belonged only to princes 
and their wealthy following The pnnees of the 
East knew no hurry but could wait and pay for a 
carpet like the one made at Warangul (in Haidrabad, 
Deccan) m the sixteenth or early in the seventeenth 
centnry, containing 3 500 000 knots on its entire sur 
face, or 400 knots to the square inch, and the patterns 
on which were so complicated that a change of needle 
was required for every knot. This carpet belongs to 
Mr Vincent Robinson and xs now shewn m the Indian 
section of the South Kensington Museum The pub- 
lic IS now the patron of art, and the public can only 
afford to have the name, not the reality So things 
for the most part arc now getting to be made and sold 
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not always for any intrinsic merit in them but ih vir- 
tue of their traditionary reputation. For an account 
of carpets the reader is referred to Mr. Vincent 
Robinson’s Work on Eastern Carpets and Sir George 
Birdwbod’s Work on Industrial Arts of India. 

The manufacture of pile carpets was introduced 
into India by the Muhammadans, who, to whatever 
place they went, not only encouraged the indigenous 
arts but brought to it the handicrafts, and occasionally 
the craftsmen themselves, of Bagdad, Shiraz, and 
Samarcand. Persian carpets were, however, always 
preferred to those made in India, and princes and 
nobles of the Delhi Court when in its greatest splen^ 
dour eagerly sought the stuffs woven at Hirat, or by 
the Sarrakhs on the Attrek, or the nomad tribes of 
Western Kurdistan A few specimens of these car- 
pets still remain in India, and these are now and then 
reproduced with more or less accuracy For instance, 

a copy of the Hirati carpet that has been in the Jaipur - 
family for over a hundred and fifty years was made in 
the Agra Central Prison and shewn at the Calcutta 
International Exhibition The price put upon the copy 
was RijOOO Sir William Tyler thus describes it — 

"The original carpet, of which only a slip now remains, mea'- 
suring some 20 feet by 12 feet, is woven from the finest Pashm 
wool, very similar to that employed in the celebrated Kashmir 
shawls, with a cotton foundation of twelve threads to the inch 
The design of the border is entirely and purely Persian, consist- 
ing, as it does, of alternate medallions and flowers, with a fish 
on opposite sides The design of the centre is evidently a 
mingling of the Afghan with the Persian and Arabic, as is 
shown by the geometncal outlines filled in with medallions and 
floral ornamentation These are so beautifully and harmoni- 
ously intermixed that there is no clashing of style , in fact, bo 
cleverly and neatly are the three classes of design intermingled 
that only a person thoroughly acquainted with the local pecu- 
liarities which, in ancient times, distinguished the patterns of 
one country from another could detect or separate them The 
colours in the original carpet are purely Persian, and are as 
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bright and as beautiful in ton© today as they were when the 
carpet was 6rrt woven i the tints are, perhaps a bttle mellowed 
by time, but this takes nothing from, on tbe contrary it rather 
adds to ther bcaaW The deep red ground work of the centre 
and dark gree n of t^ large boraer as also the deep bhie-green 
of the centre leaflets ana flowers m the onginaL posseasea a 
lostre making the wool forming the pile look to the unlnstruct 
ed eve^ like ajk. Thia Is partly due to the descnption of 
wool u«d and partly to the andent method of dyeing Tbe 
medallions m the centre of the carpet, with their connecting 
cwnetncal links, leaflets, and flowers, are. so far as design and 
harmony of colour are coT>cemed, the most beautiful of any which 
I have ^ seen- In the carpet now exhibited, and whuJi was 
woven in the Agra Central Prison by the best weavers the 
design has been most accurately reproduced t while the differ 
ent colours, wWch blend togotnor so harmoniously (and whlA 
have been so mnch admired by e v er y one who visited the Jail 
wHle It waa on the loom) have been accurately copied great 
care having been taken to reproduce the exact shades emptoved 
in the anginal carpet. Tbe best wool procurable, machhie-spun 
and dyed with fast colours, has been employed b the formattoo 
of the pile, while the or foondabon, wmch conidst of twenty 
threads to the inch is made of flne, machine-epun Nigpur 
cotton t m fact, no expense and trouUe of supervision ^ve 
been spared to render this copy as nearly aa possible equal to 
the onginaL In weaving ordinary quality carpels, each weaver 
on with ease weave 73 square inches per day of eight bcrurs ; 
wbUe wTth much difficulty in the carpet now exhibited each man 
could get through but la square bcbeo, so clo^y and conw 
pactly has each hne been beaten home. So well has this been 
done that the geometrical outlines appear almost as dlstmct as 
if drawn on paper with pencil and compass.^ 

Carpets are now made in many of the jails of India 
by pnson labour, notably at Bndgalpur in Ben^ 
Basti, Benares Allahabad, Agra, Lucknow Bareilly 
and Fatch^rb, in the Nortb-Westem Provinces, Delhi, 
Lahore, Multan, Dcrd Ismdil Kbin Rawalpindi, and 
Hissdr m the Panjdb Yerrowda, Thdnil, and Kardchi 
in Sind in the Bombay Presidency The example has 
been followed m Native States, and carpets are woven 
by pnson labour in the jails at Rimpur, Jaipur, At 
\vaT, Kola, N4bbi, and probably In other 
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place*? 'I hey arc also made in the School of Art at 
Jaipur. The old Persian patterns are generally 
copied in the jails. At the Yerrowda Jail in Bombay 
the models followed are some old Persian carpets 
disco^ ered in the Asar Mahal at Bijdpur New pat- 
terns are sometimes invented like the Tdj and the 
Pat lot patterns of the Agra Jail. The manufacture 
of woolen pile carpets as a private industry is earned 
on at Mirrapur, Bareilly, Moradabad, Bulandshahr, 
B^rabdnki, and jlninsi in tlie North-Western Provin- 
ces and Multan and Amritsar in the Panjib Wool 
and silk carpets aie made by private persons at War- 
angul and Hammdmkundci in the Haidrabad State, 
and at Adoni, Vadavedi, and other places m the Mad- 
ras Presidenc)'' It is said that the competition of jail 
manufactures w itli those of private firms has greatly 
injured and in some places destroyed the trade of the 
latter. But at the same time it is doubtful w*hether 
private parties would have the capital or the courage 
to make copies of old carpets like the one made at 
the Agra Central Prison. If the jails w'ould only 
confine their operations to copy and preserve the 
most valuable examples of carpets and not make 
tawdry articles for a profitable sale, or make things 
already in the hands of private manufacturers, such 
as the cotton carpets called Darts, prison manufuc- 
tures would come into no competition with private 
industries. On the other hand they would set before 
the people models of good workmanship Far from 
injuring the private trade, the jails have been instru- 
mental in creating in many places the industry of 
carpet manufacture where it did not exist before. 
The best works of ait, which it is impossible to pro- 
duce in the ordinary course of trade competition, 
have always been encouraged, improved, and pre- 
served by State interference What is now required 
in India is a few prize -appointments to be given as 
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a reward to one or two highest exerts In each 
branch of art. Their productions would be two high* 
pneed to come into competition with the bazar manu 
tactures m the same line but they would serve afl 
models by which the integrity of the art would be 
preserved The mode of pile carpet manufacture i* 
thus described by Sir George Birdwood — 


** The fcwndatloo for the carpet Is a "warp of the requmta 
number of strong cotton or hempen ihreadSt according to the 
breadth of the carpet* arxl the peenhar process consists in dexter^ 
onsly twisting short lengths of coloured wool into each of the 
threads of the warp so that the two ends of the twist of coloured 
wod stick oat m frout. When awholc line of the Warp is ctxa- 
pleted the projecting ends of the wool are chpped to a unifonn 
levd and a amgle thread d wool is nm acroas the breadth of 
the carpet, between the threads of the warp just as in ordinary 
weaving and the threads of the warp are crossed aa usual i then 
another thread of the warp Is fixed with twistaof woc^lnthe 
same manner ( and again a tingle thread of wool is nm be- 
tween the threads of the warp, acroas the carpet, terring also 
to keep the tags of wool upright, and so on to the end. The 
Ones « work are further oompacted together by sbrilring them 
with a blnnt fork (i&ngi). and Mxnetunes the carpet it sbll 
further strengthened by itilchhig the tag* of wool to the warp 
Then the stnface U clipped ell over agam, and the carpet is 
complete. 


The noted pnvate carpet manafacturers m Upper 
India, arc BaJbu Beni Prasbid of Mirxapnr and 
Messrs, Devi SaWi and Chamba Mai of Amntsar 
Coontry wool is used at Minapur It is said that 
the industry was in a bad state some years ago 
but that its position has improved of late owing to 
large orders having been received from America and 
the European ContmenL Babu Beni Prashld has 
sent a consi^mcnt of his carpets to the Glasgow 
IntcmationM Exhibibou Carpets have also been 
supplied for the same Exhibition from the Bhigalpur, 
Allahabad, and Lneknow Jails Carpet-weaving is 
practically a new industry in the Panjib It is said 
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that carpets ^^cre \\o\cn at Lahore during the time 
of Akbar, but the industr)^ died out long before the 
Sikh rule, ‘'during ^\hlch time, of course, there were 
absolutel} no demands for the products of this purely 
Muhammadan craft" Amritsar carpels are woven 
by Kashmiris, and they strongly resemble ordinary 
Kashmir carpets. In writing about the carpet ex- 
hibits sent from the Panj.'lb to the Calcutta Inter- 
national Exhibition Mr. Kipling remarked — 

“ It has been said that the P.anj.'ib jails have injured the inde- 
genous industry of carpet-\\ea\nng. It would be more like the 
truth to assert that they have created such as exists It was 
not until the Exhibition of 1862 that the Panjab w-as known 
beyond its border for the productions of carpets, and then only 
bj the producUons of the Lahore Jail executed for a London 
firm. 1 here exists no specimens to show that the Multan in- 
dustry, the only indigenous one of the Province, was of either 
artistic or commercial importance. The success of the Lahore 
Jail led to the introduction of the manufacture in other jails, 
and It is now taken up by independent persons The series 
here shown by the Panjdb jails is of unusual excellence, and 
includes copies of Persian onginals in the possession of the Jai- 
pur State, and the more familiar patterns knowm as Htratt, 
Shawl, Ruvidl, and others. The qualities vary from the finest 
counts made to carpets of a cheaper kind Tne Delhi Jail ex- 
hibits a reversible rug with a different pattern on each side 
The Industnal Schools of Hushidrpur and Kasur display spea- 
mens of their production Messrs Devi Sahai and Chambd 
Mai, w'ho have an extensive manufactory at Amntsar, show 
their ow'n fabrics as well as importations from Bokhara From 
Multan coloured carpets of great strength and solidity of 
texture are sent The characteristic blue and white carpet, 
which seems peculiar to this indigo-growing centre, and is fami- 
liar both in woolen and cotton pi)e, is not, however, represent- 
ed A great improvement has taken place of late years in 
the Multan fabnes ” 

Wherever the manufacture of pile carpet forms an 
industry of an appreciable extent, wooleen rugs and 
small seats called Asans are made Such articles are 
made at Mirzapur, Allahabad, Lucknow, Fatehgarh, 
Jhdnsi, and other , places m the North-Western 
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Provinces Of these the rugs on which the Muham 
madans sit to say their prayers, called arc 

often most elaborately worked Coloured felt mgs are 
made at BherA, and in the Derd Ghiii Khdn frontier 
similar articles as well as camel bags are produced by 
Biluch women Mr Kipling remarks — 


"The teitnre la somewhat hanb, but the pattema are har 
moniooa and good* and the fabric has gr^t wear^^tistiDg 
powers Some of the camel trappings aro decorated fancifully 
with white Kauru Like otber fabrlca produced by pastor^ 
people, aa Ceartral Asian carpels they an sometimes apt to 
bocxle, vJ they do not he Bat. The loom wuh the carpet oo it 
Is roU^ up am earned away aa the flocks are moved to heab 
pastures it may be rioted th^ mgs and saddle-cloths preose- 
ly similar In texture and pattern and In the use of shells as or 
namental tassels and fringes, are found In the B^kans. In 
Central India and the Deccan the Barri&ri women weave 
clothing and the pack-saddles of thear bcllocka Id t extu re s and 
patterns almost identical with this BUuch work 


Felts made in north west Panjdb are largely used 
as floor-cloth Two specimens of carpeti made at 
Bannu were sent to the Colonial end Indian Exhibibon 
They were of a cunous dingy red ochre colour, and 
are peculiar to that District. 

The decline of the shawl industry has ^ven a con 
siderablc impulse to carpet manufacture in Kashmir 
‘ Numbers of shawl weavers unable to find employment 
m their hereditary craft are now employed in it The 
best are made under the SMcnntendencc of M Bigex, 
a French merchant-' The pnee of carpets ranges 
from R4 to Rao per square yard. An embroidered 
rug, called Gabhd, is made at Kashmir This i3 done 
‘ by cutting out forms in woollen cloths of various 
colours, which are Inserted and counter-changed like 
the opus consutufti of mcducval times, the edges and 
field Ming worked m a large broidery stitch in suit 
able colours ’ Felt rugs or Namdds arc also made in 
Kashmir, which are ornamented with a bold outline 
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pattcni m coloured silk or wool. This work also addi, 
to the durability of the felt. 

Woolen carpets were sent to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition from Jaipur and Alwar in Rajputana, and 
from Rew^a, Gwalior, and Jhiinsi in Central India. 
One of the Rew^a carpets was beautifully coloured — 
blue on a while ground The w^orkmansliip w'as also 
excellent. It w'as much admired, and applications w^ere 
made b) pri\ate parties for copies A rug was sent 
from the Datid State. No carpets w'cre sent to that 
Exhibition from Jabalpur in the Central Provinces. 
A few specimens w'cre sent to the Calcutta Interna- 
tional Exhibition from the Government School of In- 
dustr}' at that place. Jabalpur was once noted for its 
carpets, but the industry seems to have declined. 

In the Madras Presidency carpets made at Masu- 
lipatam, Malabar, and in the neighbourhood of Coco- 
nada had a European reputation. According to Sir 
George Bird wood Malabar carpets “would seem to be 
the only pile w'oollen carpets made in India of pure 
Hindu design ” The industry appears to be on the 
decline in all these places The collections of carpets 
received from Madras in the Calcutta and the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibitions were not large Carpets 
either of wool, silk, or cotton are still made in this 
Presidency at Kistna, Vndachellam, Adoni, Vadavedi, 
Karnul, Bahavari, Wallaja, Ellore, Rdjmahendri, Ma- 
sulipatam, and lyempett. In his report to the Govern- 
ment of India, Dr. Bidie states — 

" Some of the old colours are excellent, and the real old Madras 
patterns are of much merit Carpets are made chiefly in wool 
and silk Those made at Vadavedi in the South Arcot Distnct 
are effective and interesting, as the patterns are evidently the out- 
come of Some old designs in grass matting The colours are 
black, white, red, and orange, and the general effect is quiet and 
pleasing Carpets of the same class, but of better quality, are 
made in Adoni. In these the colours are in narrow stripes, 

2 A 2 
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plain or chequered, running acrots the piece and rather glaring 
and inbannonioua. Large numbers are made and Bold, but 
ahbougb effective enou^ as a ecreen or table-cover m a remote 
comer of a room, they have a tireaome effect if constantly under 
the eye. 

The patterns of the mgs displayed in the Madras 
Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition bore the 
names of Kdbul R&m Chandra Rdc Khdni^ Bandar 
Shdh NavSt Khdni H&shtm Kkdnt Sec, 

Bangalore in Mj^ore had a large export trade in 
woollen carpets Tlie trade has f^len off since the 
Tveavera took to dyeing the wool with aniline dyes 
What are known as the ** Bangalore carpets ’ are a 
apeaalty of the place They are reversible, having 
the same pattern on both wdes, and are noted for 
their doraoility The price charged Is Ri to R3 per 
square yard Waran^i, a town eighty miles from 
Haidra^d, has loi^ oeen famotis for its carpets and 
mgs Sir George Birdwood writes -- 
"ThepecoluHty of these nie^ol wbch several rctnamb the 
India Mtmeom was the eaccftiiogiy 6ne count of the stitches, 
about 12,000 to the squire foot. Tney »cro alio prfectiy har 
monioui In colouring and the only examples In vhlchBukwaj 
ever used In carpets aith a perf^y satisfactory effect. The 
brlllUrvcy of the colours wii k%)t In labjectkm ty them judid 
003 distmmtSon and the extreme closeness of theweaving which 
Is ilwayi necetsiry when the texture is of bJUc. All this involves, 
natuxafiy great corapirativo expense not leas than £10 per 
»quire yard » and H h not surprising therefore, that in the 
cootpetition with the Tktig carpets of the lafli, the ititely fibncs 
of Warangul. the anaent capital of the Andhra dynasty of the 
Deccan ana of the later RiJAs of Tellngana nave med out 
past every effort to revive them. 

The fine Warangul carpet lent to the India Museum 
at South Kensington by Mr Vincent Robinson has 
already been noticed in a previous page. It does not 
appear that any carpets were sent from Warangul to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition but some were sent 
to the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84, among which 
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was a silken one (7' 5"X5' 2") valued at ^3,772. A 
woolen carpet of the same dimensions was priced at 
Rg50, and a cotton one slightly larger at 'R790. 
Carpets were received at the Calcutta Exhibition from 
Gulbargd and Ham^mkundi, both in Haidrabad Those 
from Gulbargd were made in the State Jail. Silk car- 
pets are also made in that prison, of which two speci- 
mens were sent to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 

It has already been stated that in the Bombay Presi- 
dency carpets are chiefly made in the jails They are 
also produced by private manufacturers at Karachi , 
and at Ahmadabad Mr De Forest, an American gentle- 
man, works a few looms under the management of 
his local agent A carpet was sent to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition from the S^wantwidi State, and 
a collection of pile carpets from the jails at Karachi, 
Shikarpur, Haidrabad (in Sind), Thana, &c A similar 
collection has been sent to the Glasg^ow International 
Exhibition from Karachi, Haidrabad, Shikarpur, Th&n&y 
and Yerrowda Jails. 

Darts or Satranjts are cotton carpettings or floor- 
cloths made by weaving thick strong cotton twists in 
the ordinary loom in the ordinary plain way They have 
generally bands of blue in alternation with white, obtain- 
ed by using coloured thread Red, chocolate, and yellow 
stripes are also common, as well as cotton carpets with 
square and diamond shaped patterns In the District of 
Rangpur in Bengal a peculiar design is brought out in 
blue on white ground which resembles in shape the foot 
of an elephant, hence called Phtlpdya. Dans are made 
to a small extent at Gya, Bhabhui, Champdran, and 
Behar in Bengal But the chief centres of cotton 
carpet manufacture are Agra and Aligarh in the 
North-Western Provinces, from which places they are 
exported to other parts of India. They are made of 
different patterns and are of different qualities. Great 
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care IS often bestowed on the manufacture of the small 
carpets called Jai which the Muhammadans 

place themselves when they say their prayers Darts 
arc also made at Bareilly and Bulandshahr in the 
same Provinces, at Jaipur m Rajputana, Dharwar, 
Belg^m, Ahmadnagar Kaladgi and Cambay in Bom 
bay, and at Vadavcdi, Adorn and other places in 
the Madras Presidency Cotton carpets are also 
made m almost oU the jails where woolen carpets are 
manufactured So far as i« known they are made in 
the lails at Baxar Benares Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Fatehgarh, Agra, Arabala, HissAr, Jhel^ Gujrit, 
Multan Deri umid Khdn SUllkot, Peshiwar, Ratna 

f in Gulbargi, &c In a plain unartistic industry of this 
ind jail productions are likely to come into corape 
tition wilh pnvate manufactures An imitation pile 
carpet in coloured and uncoloured cotton is made at 
Mirxapur It is called Dultchi 
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Abhishek-pdtra, a sacrificial implement, i8S 

AbkhorS, drinking vessel, 167, 182, 191, 197, 254, 285, 2S6, 295 

Abong^al tnbes, models of, 63. 

Abra, pnnted quilt, 353 

Abrawdn or “ Running water,” Dacca muslin, 315, 319 

Abrus precatorius, ornaments made of, 150 

Acacia arabtea dye, 31 1, 348 

Adenanthera pavonina, ornaments made of, 150 

Adhatoda Vasica, ornaments made of, 150 

Adhi muslin, 321 

Adni'Sankhichi, a sacrificial implement, 189 
Adorn in Madras, carpets, 391, 395, 398 
.■Egle Marmelos, ornaments made of, 150 

^schynomene aspera, ornaments mads of, 150 , carved work, 237 

Afridi printed cloths, 41, 354, 355 

Aftdbd, a water vessel, 162, 191, 195, 198, 199, 201 

Agates, see Lapidary's work 

Agra m N.-W Provinces, manuscript illumination, 27 , Tdjmahal, 
37i 38, 265 , wood carving, 43, 234 , public buildings, 49 , stone- 
carving, 49, 262 , electro-plating, 212 , arms, 218, gold and sil- 
ver wire, 228, lacquered-ware, 253 , inlaid marble work, 265 66 , 
shoes, 301, peacock feather fans, 314, cotton fabrics, 321-22 , 
silk fabrics, 333 , silk-dyeing, 360 , gold and silver lace, 363 , em- 
broidery, 372 , woollen carpets, 389, 390,391, cotton carpets. 


397. 398 

Ahmadabad (Ahmedabad) m Bombay, gold and silver plate, 


168, shields, 222, 305 , gold and silver wire, 228, wood-carving, 
238 , sandal-wood carving, 240, 241 , inlaid wood, 248 , cotton 
fabrics, 329 , silk fabrics, 338, 339, 340, 348 , calico-printing, 
358 , gold and silver lace, 363 , borders, 364 , brocades and 
Ktnkkdbs, 364, 365, 367 , carpets, 397, 398 
Ahmadnagar (Ahmednugur) in Bombay, shoes, 303 


Ain-i-Akbari, history of Akbar’s reign, 12 

Ajanta m Bombay, paintings in the cave temples of, lo 
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Ajmli» (AJmew) In Rajpotton, •tooe'Carrlog 48, 49 tuidl*! wood 
ornaments, 154, #43} wood-carring, 336 cotton fairies, 3 M 
wooUen fabrics, 343 ; printed fabrics, 355 ; calico-printing, 356 j 
embroldety 37tL 

Atiai a patron ^ palntl^ is of mosic, 76 painting of the court 
of, 17 I palntinn In uimth, s6. 

Alfbn Sfjugl, musical Instnnnent, 62. 

Alat In Rajpntana, vooLlao fabrics, 343, 

Alipa, in Hlnda mule, 8t 

Aljp>oca> mnflcal iattmmeat, 88. 

Alignrh (AflTgtrrb) In N W Prorlacas wood-earring 4s, 033 
pottery *83 j cotton fabrics, jai f cotton carpets, 397-^ 

Allpura in Cratral India, pictures, 18 gold and aUrer plate i68| 
wood-carrlog, 9361 stcne-cairlng B64 Irorycarrlng S77] 
embrolderr 378, 

Aiknit tnukal lutnim ent, 8^ 

AllELlmbtd. in N.-W Pronnees, aloe fibre and Uunf mats, 3ta t 
carpets 390 i 39 ». 

Aloe fibre mats, 319. 

Alwin or plaJo siairis, 344, 375. 

Alwar (ulwcr) In Rajpntsoa, Gtd 4 sid» pt o6t archltectoraj modelf, 
39, decoratire naintijigs, 41 1 it£»e<afTlBp, ji j omsmeots, 
laSi enaowl vorV I 39 i Mo, t 43 t and sflrer plate t66 
damasceoed ware, 177 iBo.anBs, sso lac q ured^ware, 156 
IroTy-ctrring, *77] pottery embroldefy 378 j carpeta, 350, 

a (UmbaQa) In Panjfb day modeU, 73 1 J/’vif/ matting 31a 1 
cotton carpets, 39B. 

Amb Kiaan, a mukian, 7 ^^ 78^ 79. 

Amllkir aha wit. 374. 

Amod la Bombay brass and copper ware, so? 

Amrltaar (Umritscr) b Paojfb C^den Temple, 14, 38} distemper 
paintings, ceUiog palntfngs, 41 541 wowl-carflog 43. 
44 { metical isttraEoent, 781 froty onaments 14S gt 4 d and 
nrer pdate, 161 ids brass manalactores 19B, 199 dectro- 
idatlng, SI3J fomitme, a33i stooe-tarrlng sfisi lapidary's 
work, a 68 iTOry-carrlng. sej6 silk fabrim. 3345 wooDen 
fabrics, 34^ 344 1 calko-jirtotlng, 333 j ensbroldeiy and shawls, 
373, 374 1 Pbaiiirf doths, 37s 37 <> earpota, 391 3^ 

Amroiia In N W Prorinees, wood-earring, 033 j^wJttery 385. 

Ananda-Uhari mnricsl Instntmeot, 80 

Anant, ananta, armlet, li 4 i ^93 

Anan tpne In Madr^ pictimes, ipt jewenery 138 s bnas mans- 
factma, flo0 wood^carrlng sw ttnna rinrlng pottery 

apt; glass manofactnres, s^{ bosket-ware 3091 chlntxes 3^1 
Pilampore. 3j8. 

Ancbal gold and sQrer edging 3^ 
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Andhnrgnon >n Ccnlnl Province*?, cotton cloth*:, 337 
Attdrcf’prcts inuncntus, hTikets and fans made of, 308 309, 313 
Anfnd, jewelled armlet, 104. 

Anfthi, rinp, ted 
Anpuh^mutlrk finpcr ring, 107. 

Angushtri, ring, 124 
Anpust-^r^, ring, 124 
Angoitln, ring, 124, 

Angwthi, ring, 124 

Anilino colours, use in basket-ware. 30S, in silk wool, 359, 362 

Anklets, loS, ij6, 125 

ArtI crora T.asar Silk, 33I 

At // rro'Of’Sts assan n, Mug'i silk, 331 

Artftans sttcccdai.en, dress made' of, 315. 

Apir, golden wreath, lOi 

Appltguc work of Burma, 387 

Aguthriarttin, shell ornaments, 282 

Agtnlana At;aUocUa, ornaments made of, 150 

Arambumani-korva, neck ornament, 126 

Architcctuml designs and models, 35-39 

Arcot in Madras, silk fabrics, 337, chintzes, 356 

Ardhachur, bracelet, 104 

Ardhah'lr, pearl necklace, 103 

Areea Catechu, ornaments made of, 150, 151 

Argha, Arghya, a sacrificial implement, i8p, 281. 

Arhar wood, ornaments made of, 151. 

Armadillo pattern, 126 

Arm ornaments, 104, ri 3 -iiSi 123, 126 

Arms and armour, damascened arms, 177-80, general description, 
213, known m Ancient India, 214, Indian boomerangs, 216 , 
Indian arms in Europe, 217, manufacture of, in the Provinces 
218-223 

Arni m Madras, cotton fabrics, 326-28. 

Arrah. m Bengal, blankets, 343 
Art-manufactures in wood, 230 60 
Anisd wood, ornaments made of, 150 
Asans or rugs, 393 
Asmdni silk cloths, 345, 346 

Assam, models of aboriginal tribes, 63 , ornaments, 129 , enamel- 
ling, 143, lac ornaments, 147, brass manufactures, 210 , arms, 
223 , lacquered-ware, 258 , ivory carving, 278 , basket-ware, 
310 , cotton fabrics, 329 , silk fabrics, 340-41 , embroidery, 
384-86 

Atrauia m Oudh, pottery, 285, 286 
Attacus atlas, Burma silk, 331, 

Aurangabad (Aurungabad) in Haidrabad, gold and silver plate, 
170, silk fabrics, 338, gold and silver lace, 363, brocaded, 
36s , embroidery, 380. 
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Afiamgsrh (Ailmgtirh) in N^W Prorince*, wood-carrloB' 43 
potterj #84-85 liUMttw, 346. 

Axlf am or Ait|l, D*cca mosUo 345. 


B 

Bibdl dye, 3H 

B«b6i pattern of }ffWttller7 13? 

Bichidirtbell bncefet, 14B. 

Badlinl embroidery 381 384- 
Badni, a water Teuel, 191 
Bifti, ibixed {abdc*, 345 > 

Bunn III *^rer plate 166 prioted (tbncs, 355. 

BOiiadarpiir In rae]ih braaa ware, soo. 

Baliavarl la Madraj carpeta, 395. 

Baltrsioh. (Baraltcb) In Ondh, baalot ware 30S ; bUoketa 343 
BaldDryra, cat*! eye, 107 
BaTtabtnllc. necklace 104. 

Biin brac^. 104- 

B&lngftjapfllli is HaJdrabed, Ucfoered ware, 957 
BaWft JeweOed cratch, 

Ba ra tMabtak dlamood rla# 107 
Be rx gvbha, dbunood eanus, loa. 

B* fx aaaVilfki necklace, 104, 

BA a, arm omamecit tic 
Bakaln la Rajpetana, Ucqnered ware 
BakftrgUlJ In Bengal Sitml^iH 31 1 
Bdkaa wood, omaseoti made o(, 150. 

BAU, brace!^ Il4t earring, 116. 

BAli khnagrldlr earrmg xsi 
Bilapiiyi, pearli rtrlog, loi 
Bili aiu Utorlwili, earring lai 
Balaya, bracelet, 104- 
Bfllt ear omameot, iso. 

BiUi, ear ornament, 136, 

BiUbabidorl ear oroameat, too. 

BaltoA, a brxaa Te<»e] 197 

Bcnhoo case, omamenlJ 1511 baiket wore yrj] mats 310 
fam 313 314- 

BELnaa rlrer In Jalpnr garoeta loond hi #£9 
Band, bracelet, izc 

Banda lo N W Worlncea, again #67 
Btndlilai dyeing 353.360 
Bandbak, rwAIaee, 104. 

Bandore In My*oro Jewellery 138 1 carpeta, 396, 

Bingdya bracelet, 1*6. 

Bangl^ 104, 113-15 

Banjlrka wandenDg grain aeT cba nla 197 
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wlnfft, med fcpf decoradTe purposes, 309, 313, 380 

Beffani riolot ^ow 3A 

pi^agnlH. lo Mjiore, brua mtnafACtUTe*, 909. 

B«I {t^ ibel] utidea mmde of, 037 

B^lgam (Bdfanm) In Boinb»y allk fabrics, 338, 348; cotton 
esrpeti 300 

Bell&ry Id Madras mMd-carrinff 45 brass mamifactnrea, 206 ; 
iflk fabncs 337 

BoU'metal, ornamenta 143 , an Imporo metal 157 mannfactores In 
different Prorlncei, 196-S13 

Bells made In Nepal, 209. 

Belts (Frontier) 305. , 

Bela or wild man, 47 

Bel wood, ornaments made of 150 

Benares In Nr-W^J^rorlocas, Irory paintings, 93 talc paintings, 
S4. wood palndntrs, 95, enaiD^nf, 139, 141 174 riau 
au lac baoglas, li^ | biaaa ware, 187 t9>^ gdd and sllTer 
Wfre, 298 { wood-canrlng lacqnered ware, 053 1 iroty 

carr^ rj 6 \ aboes, jui. Uut^j matting 310 moaUna 331; 
»Uk!abrict,w 3^ j allk-dyatn^3fio j gold and fllTer lace 363; 
brocades, 305 366, 357; embroldoTy 37s, 373 

<arwts,390,398, 

Bengal, pafotings, 10 ] frasco paintings, 14 ( efl palntbga 14, 15 j 
water'Coioor o^thigs, aof glass palntlngt, aat eograrings 
and IHbograpu, 99, 3d pbotograpba, 31 *toi>e<carring 33, 
49 1 archltoctsral mod^ 35 de^raBre palntlnn appll^ to 
srcnhect iif e, 40; wood-oarrhig applied to aroniteetnre 4s; 
CkmndimMnda^ 55 1 painted pottery 56 mosical Instruments, 
78, 83, 87 Ml lewcUeTy los 110-17 134, 135 ; enamel work, 
1411 mo^ jewellery 144, 1451 giw and lac bangles, 146 ; 
shell brnceleta, 147 14S gold a^ aHrer plate, 159 sTlrer 
fish, iCoj JUfi-waro, 183-66] saerifldal implements, i86 
brass mancfacttrres, 191 ) arms, 818 1 catlery S83t wood- 
earring 933] Inlald-wo^ 043-45 ; lacquered ware 959 art' 
manofactnrea In stone, 9617 lapidary^ work, 967; fro^ 
earring, 975 hornKnamifactnros, i»i shall inanofamres, 281 
289 1 pottery 9841 glass-mannfictores, 995: shoes, 300] 
basket ware w cotton fabrics, 3i>90i silk fabrics, 331; 
woollen mannfa^res, 34^ mined faWes, 345, 346] d^ng 
and calico-printing 3^ aluc-dyeh)g, 358 ; embroidery 3fi&73 


and callco-printlag 3^ uUc-dyelng, 358 ; cm 
e*n>ots, 390.397 
Beokf, anklet, itf 
Beon, mosiaU Instrument, 8& 

Besar nose omanient, ill 

Betel-ant, ornaments, I50,i3i{ esrred work 936. 
Bctel-ont cutter*, 934. 

Bathgcti, oeddace, 130. 

B^na In Benga] ]swdled omamentJ 134 
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Hitltir (iJe-fV*) t- MatdfJibul, />tt*n Jx.aro, 181 
B‘dn-w:irc ii-o8'' 

B i 5 ru*i>, c t a!, 107 

)ti Jrtl a, *tonr nrvirif', 

JBijnor cnsjroj') in N -W PruMiicai, nood enrun;;, 233, 23^, 
y\ a rnnufaclorra, 255 

Blkanir (BcrHnmr) m Rnjputam, picturra, 18, woodcinlnr, 
45, atone c'r. inf, 51, 263, O'lnineiiia, 127, cnnnu lied jcwcl- 
len, M-. fold and stltier phte, 167, bnas wart, 20j , anna, 
210. cuMtry, 225, !aa|ut‘rod wart, 2SS , I'orj carting, 277, 
potter), 2‘'9 , leatlicr manufacture*;, 30}, fans, 313, cotton 
iab-ic*:, 324 , woollen fabrics, 343, embroider), 37S 
BilO’ipur in I’ltijlb, leather manufacture*;, 303 
Blllimora m Bnroda, wood cnraing, 238 
Bm, muiical instrument, 80, 92 
Bmdli, forehead ornament, 120 
Birbali, Birbauli, earring, 102, il2, n8 
Birbhum m Bengal, sill* manufactures, 332 
Birhamgand,ring, 125 

Bishnupur m Bengal, musical instruments, 78, 83 , silk manu- 
factures included under B 5 nkur .1 
Black wood furniture of Bombay, 238 40 
Blankets, 342, 343 
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Blood itonet, ce« Ltpldir/t work. 

Bod. hi Ben^J, ailm fiih m&do at, iGo. 

Bodi, bead ornament 120. 

(Bograb) In E« gal dDc mannfactinva 333. 

Bohr noae ornament, lax 

Bokno a cooking pot, 191 

Bombay Prealdonoy Irory painting ^ aoilptnre 3a modela 
oibm!ding»,36,38- wood<cajTlng,44,a3&4o omamenta, 13^27, 
mock Jewell^ 14S gtaaa and lu bangles 146 gold and 
lOrer plate 168; aacraoUl Implements, i8S^ brass and 
copper ware, J07 arms aaa inlaid wood work, 24S Uc 
qaered ware, 357 038 ( atooe-carving, 364 Cambay atones 
and lapidary's work, 370-73 Irory carring 378 bom work, 
380, 361 ] pottery 391 39a glass manoiactiires 396 shoes 
203 aandsit, 303 \ basket ware, 309 , tana, 313 cotton b.brica 
336, 329 j aOk fabrics, 338-401 mixed fsbriis, 347 csJIco 
pri ting 358 atlk-dy^g, jfc embroidery 300-^ carpets 
397 

Bombay Town setting of predoas atones 110134 sandalwood 
earring 340-4^ j boaea.^ 348 1 iroTy-carring, 378 j basket 
309.3*0 embfoldety 380^ 

5 #s*iy* oralbefTTSilk 331 

Booinerang known In India, aid. 

Bor waist ornament, 116. 


Boratnu fimhtlUfvrmit (palmyra palm) leares osed In writing 
38} omaments made of 131 1 see also Palm leaif. 

Boraya in Bengal, day modeta, d9> 

Borden sda-tU. 

Bow*.Ij 5 ,S 7 314* 

Bracelet*, 104 113*15. 1*9, 134. itd. 

Brahmi, the CreaUng Principle In Hindn Triad, 93,041 
Brass, models made of 38, »j omaments made of lay 143 205, 
sod purer than bell metaJ 157 j Tanjoro ware 176} mannfac 
tores ID— -in the different ProTtaces i8d-3i3 Benares ware 
187 193 panels 209) wood Inlaid with 243-45} brass aod 
leather Holoast 304, 

Bricks (ornamental) 56. 

Brlhat Sanhltd, SsnsUt book, 830. 974. 

Brlndaban in N W Prorinces, nmiical instmmeots 95. 
Broooh. In Bombay odlco-printlng 358; silk doths, 361 { 5 m«£*, 

371 


Brocades and doths of gddsnd inrer 364-d7 
Brooches, i 3 d 135. 140- 

Bud&im (BodaMl In N,-W Prorinces, wood-Carvlng 333 
BoddhUt monasteries wood-oarrlngslo 47 
BaddhUt penod painting* in, la 
Bsddhbttope g«d casket fooad in 158. 
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‘/irt,j' 5 ‘d//-jM, i-iKK!, Tij t!fdi nm’d fif, ?‘i7, i!)d, 311, 13'^ 

C.i^ ft ! it Jtr I’ n.vnt omi lint'r (.f, J5f , 

Cnll’llttn, >\»-ir\ pinitri-!, ?■}, 4\ inf', no, litl)o;»fai) 1 i*!, 30, 

jtjjti’,/ ^ f2jiit‘, 31 inuititJ tn<tf unii-()t“>, 7'', j-llrrt uf ptrciitus 
tttTSc', nu 133, «3 5 , f«l«l mil m1i< r jiliir 160, bnt-, nnmi- 
f‘fH)rr-i, 102. rlrCffu jt!n*irip, "12, woisil rirv inf», 211, 
d-irjV wfifl 2 'j 7, oiMon f.nbriri, 31 7 , cl)i top mil calira*priiit- 
(!}• .tcd.mU hbric ., 359 , C/iijfj worJ , 371 ,tnibroitlt.r),372 
Cnlico-pfjnUnn', 3^8 0:, 

Cahcul in MmUii, dunl'f-i, 357 
Cahnmt'ir, printed c!o‘b,3S7 

ptff'rlcn (lii'ser p it tern, I2f) 

Combay m Homb.-Ij, hpidir)', \M>rl. 27073, jillc clollis, 361 , 
cotton cirpfti, 30S 

Camel bapi. of Dtr'i Glind Kb m, 3a} 

Cnmcl bone, uted m inh) work, 2^6. 

Cnnicl panniers, 247. 

Camel trappings, 304 

Camel wool, and hair nnnuhctnrci, 344, 3 }S 
Cnnnra (South) See South Canan. 

Cannra, wood carung, 23S , cocoamit aJicII carving, 240 , bandal- 
wood<ar\ mg. 240, 241, 242 
Cane boxes, 307, 309 

Catttttt tttdica atedK, ornamenfs Jiiadu of, 151 
Capperina cliair, of Gnjr.it, Pnnjih, 235 
Camelians, or cornelians — see Lapidary's work 
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Carpentry tee Art MtOTtartof* In Wood. 

Carpet*, 388^ 

Cttryft* MTfMM Mods orrutnenH made ot. 151 
Ca^ Templet of Alaoti, patsdoga in 10. 

OawBporo m N W ProritK*!, wood-carriog, 43 j laddlea, 304 } 
cottoQ 331. 

Ctdrtla Toona or Tda wood, 335- 

C*dTut Dtcdm wood, a»ed b orrbf 43, 46. 

Oentnl India, plctoret i&i photo^pha 31 j atone figure*, 3a 1 
wood-earring 46, 036 1 atooe-cai^g, 53 3^ omanwnta, la? 
laS enaiDaUbig, 143 Uc baagfea 147 gold and afirer pUt^ 
i6B| enamelled ware, 175. bran manniu^nrea, 905 BrTsa,sao' 
end^ ta5{ IrofT-carrlng 977; gUfa-inaQQfactQre*, 996; 
cotton fabri^ 394 } printed doth*, 3515} embroidery 376} car 

Oex^S.^«rTlnoofl,photQgrapha,3iiwDod-carrin|; 45[gDld and 
tOrer ptate i64'^branmaQotBctnra, aoi>a;arms, a90-ai jctii- 
bry 9331 gold and afirer wire, aa^ap atosc-carring 9Ca] 
pottey aboea, 30a leather aaddln 304 ccUoo tabrlca 
3*4 90 •nk manofactnm, 335, 3371 calico prlnttot 356 
•nkdyriog, 360; embroidery 378. 

CbiW-ChcirkU. waUt ornament, 1 16. 

Ohtbn b Tonk, gold and tfirer {date 165. 

Cbidar abeot, 317 399, 33*. 3S5. 

Chagno a conee pot, toi 
Cbakram pattern ia6, 

Cbildini, wrlsdet, 1 13. 

Chdmari, hair ornament, lad 

Ohaxnba in Panjib woollen fabrica, 343 RutiiU 377 
Chambo or Loti, a watat reaael 187 aoS. 

Cbtmpi, flower-abaoed earrbg 11a. 

Champi, Glew^aee Bower iia. 

Cba n i p i k all, oeokla ce , 113 193,136. 

OtiaiQpann b Bengal, Cotton carpeti, 397 
Cieai/bv/. a idnd of enamening 1^141 17*- 
Obtipdll In Central Prorincea, gold and ailmr plate 164 1 atone 
e»Tbg,369 aboe*,309 iaddlory 304 1 baakcl-waro, 308 » eottoe 
Ubrici.335 rarer ritk, 337} printed tabrlca, 356 
Cbaiidan4iir necklace, 193. 

Chandra bir walft ornament, 115. 

Cbindbbi, forehead ornament, lao 

Oltftztdeji b Central India, cotton fabrica, 334 ; alUr fabric*, 336. 
Obftndemagare b Bengal ornamental brick*, 36 { cotton [abtlci 
3*7 

Cbandlmandapa or thatched halla b Bengal 40, 53 
Oh&ndrflfdll b btadraa, glau pabtbgi 33. 

ChaedraWi, mlr * ' ’ 


_ _ , mlz*d Cabria 348, 

Chandxakofi bead ornament, 1x6. 
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CJ L ^CrV', 

Cl 5w'i ?43. ?7'; ?7r 

C* !■ »• 'ir. f' '! 1 f ?bnc> ^ 3'^ 3^5 

clu mlio i'o‘J , :/j 

Cht'nnnpittm m r.h>o'r, hoju'^rcil u-ir<*, 257 fits. «inmi- 

( c'uri- , ;i/5 

Cl b")! I !)0{ , I? 

ChhnlrOpur(< blnl'ifpur) tfiC'*nfrfi! I»uln,ormm< ji!>, 128, f;old 
.-i'K* jrrr plAli-, i6s , b'l t nnnu( ictiircH, :;u5 

ChlinttiFgarh «n Cf^ Hr^l rro\i«rr->, /bt.u m 11,337 
Cbtn’tm stuol Jiif boni, i(j >, s'lj, 

Chhinciwnrft (t-1 In<b'nra) m Ccnua) Province-:, br.iis wire, 201. 
Cblnjii, o!iro.printc', 3 ;S. 

Cbik, nf-cl hc'*, J 13 

Glut nn embroul'-ry, 321, 3'^f), 371. 

Cbi 5 ■'ir'i, inu icn! in-’lrumf nt, by, 

Cliihnicbt, a basin, tpS, 20i 

Cbim sill: imported to liidin, 331, 332. 

Clunchni In Bombay, plass ban^lo'., 14G. 

Cluogloput (Cbmf;lcpuii) m Madras, jewellery, 138, silk fabrics, 
338, cliintres, 356 . , , 

ChinioL in Punjab, wood carving, 43, brass inlaid wood, 245, 2-)Oi 
247 , stone carving, 2G2 
Chtrawa m Jaipur, wood carving, JS. 

Cliiruni, comb, a head ornament, 110. 

Cbilcra, designer, 139 
Chitrakarsor painters, 9, if), 21, 37. 

2 B 
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CJblttagOHR Vti Bengil, pjW and ifitet pUte 160; tvory-cartln^ 
g75) toati 311 

Cbto^ mwlad Inttnnnent, 70- 
Chlttari, muicad Instnnncnt 70* 

ObittOT (CbUotgiib) 10 Rt^potaoft, rnbif rf 48 » 

Obltvall fa Manias, Cam, 8^ 314 niat* 3^** 

Cbort long coat, 9U, 373. 379- ^ , - 

OhotaITagpur(ChotaNagpoo*) In Bengal, atooe-camtig 33 aOi 
Cbodpbiil b«ad oroamfrot, 119. 

Cboi'dantl, bncefat, is^ 

Qnmpattl necbiiee 19 & 

Cbnnrl doth, iga 
Char bracalet 10a, 

Chari mandan, gold omameot, lOi 
Cbonica, gold omaiDent, lot 
Obnra fa BDcanh stom<arTlog S* 

Qa; modda, artUti fa 591 ori^o o{ 60 ] ItTc-trn Sgores 63 
acraea, 67 j amall figorea, 71 
enaoKllfag 139, 173 
Cloth ptinang, flj, 

Ooohin io Madraa, lewdWy 13 B( gold and allaer pUte 
Coeoasat pattern ts^ 

CoMust ahdl work 23? 340 

Oooon&dbi fa Madras, chfatua 5561 Garpeta 39 S> 

Ooitnbatore (CoUsbetoor) fa Hadna selk wi^ 937 sandal 
Wood-carrfag 34X 
Cdf fibre mattkig, 313. 

Cofa iMckrynta seeds, oniamanfa made cd, 151 

CoiQba, S 7 & aSa 

Conoh abed ornaments, 100. 147 i 4 B»aSi 28a. 

Oonjevoram fa Madras, tOkfahiks 337 338 
OOOt«. aee Knrg 
Copal, beads ma^ o(, 134 

Copper eoamdlfag 139, i40{ Ornaments 144 , tacrlGdal ressefai 
157 VBssets naed ^ Mnhammadaps, 157 Tonjore ware 1761 
mamdactarea fa the dI0erest Prorfaces, I8&-3I3 panels, 198 
Kashmir ware aoo, 3 qi whn made KSp. 

Coroeflan or Caraellan, — see Lapldarys work. 

Caipr^id urtirandi/tr* oats, oraaroaots made o{ 153. 

Cotton, fabrics, 315-331 mixed tabrlca, 345*481 cupets, 397-98. 

Cowrie, abell tee KanrL 

Crab's seeds, ornaments made of, 150. 

CricuU aOk, iji 

Crntcll, enamelled, of Mahirijd Min Sfagh, 171 
Oaddapah In Madras, leather pafatingi as JewoUery 13BJ brass 
manofsetnres, sod { arood-carsfag 336 stone-cartfag 264 i 
pottery *91 s tnsi^ ware. 309 ( mats 31a { sQk fabric 337) 
chfataa, 356 ; Palampore 
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D'^Iir in, Horrin m'f’ Iic<-, 131. 

Damascened af’ork, lyy-iW. 

D b'lC'Ict, 115 

I) itnni. (nrctiead ornament, jco. 

D/m"!, nrc) bct., 1 13 

Dln^i Sutum'Ifn, on}*?: beidj, cCp 

D ttubl , hnct-lct, lot. 

Dio, Mtapon of Assam nnd Burma, 223, 27S, 279 
DaphKi, nn nbon;jiml tribe, model of, Oj 
D.arl-hlr, necl lice, 1 13 
Darb.lr Silnb, Sileh temple at Amritsar, 38 

Darbhnnga (Durbbunpa) m Bengal, clay models, 69, silscr fiili , 
j6o, isorj can'ing, 275, mats, 30S, cotton cloths, 317, calico- 
printing, 350 

Darga Khwaja blliib, Muhammadan tomb at Ajmir, 243. 

Dans or cotton carpets, 31G, 397'98. 

Dan> 'll silk, 334 

Darjiling (Darjeeling) m Bengal, ornaments, 128, gold and silver 
plate, iCo ' 
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Damd miits 310 

Du AvmUr the tflQ iocaroattons of V^ahao the Fbh Tortobe 
Bov M&q LIod I>warf RAnaC, RAtoa, KH« hn«, Boddba* aod 
K»1W IS? 

Duka In Pa!n)ib>brmstwaje aoo. „ 

Date lej^ huketa made of 307 yjg % mata, 31a 

DaUa 0 attiah) in Centra) lodJ*, pictures, 18 damascened nre, 
177 180 brata mamifactttres, ao5{ arms, sao embroidery 
3^1 mgs 395. 

D&qqi forehead ornameDt iso. 

DaurA, dram 95, 

Decoritiroart, 35, 

DecoraUre palndogt applied toarchlloetnre 40 

Decontire palnilogi applied to artldes of domesdo 030,56. 

DecoratlTe stone carving applied to aTchhectare 48 

DeCoraUrs wood^carvlng ap^led to vchitectoro, 43. 

Dedi ev ornament, ist 

Deg Degdhi, Degchi a eooUogpot, 190 197 199, soo. 

Delhi* paintings, 171 ivory palotiogs ss; wood paintlngv 95 
aeal>«Dgn(TU)g 991 Bammimt or Torkbb Eatha ^ 38. 
deilena of atone earring 371 distemper palotiDga, 40 ; wood 
ewTog 44 ; Kntab Ulnar 4S pabtlc Mildlnga, 49; KAmattxi 
work, 57 da7 models, 7a t momcaf tDstnJIneBti^ 78, 79 ere* 
does atones 109, 1331 {^rel/enr 134, 136, 137; eoamelllng 
J30L 141 mockjeweU^ 1451 gfaas and lac banriu 146, 147; 
gold and tUrer plate 161 j eoanoelled ware 173 brass and ccp« 
per ware, 19S, 199 aleotro<platiog 913 gold and ailver wire, 
998; lamltoe 035 atooo-carriog, ilia j Ivory-carrlngj 976} 

C ery b 86 gUsi mainifactarea,.ap5 shoes, 301 , iTa a/ mat 
313; cotton fabrics, 32a ; allk faSdea, 336; gofd and tinsel 
planting, 354 } gold and silver lace. 363 ; erobreTdory 3735 car 

D 60 ^>ail 5 ^ N W Provinces, gfass manafactares, 995. 

Decdir (Odno Dtodara.) wood used In caning, 43, 46 In inlaying 
04(1 

Dors OhUl Khan (DebtaGhaxee Khan) inPanjib sandals, 303; 

frontier bolte 305 ; saddles, bags, ttc^ yn 394 t mgi, 394 
Dero Tirms fl TThnn (Dehra Isbmae) Khan) In Panlib, licqoered 
work, 953 954 J MV' 333 Pka/Wrf elothi 375 76} gold and 
stiver e^roldery 377; carpets 390,398. 

Designs archltectodu 35 
Devachchhands pearl necklace 103. 

Devadatta, conch shell 93. 

1b Ondb, potte^ 385, 

Tlmysm In Central India, arms 930 . 

Dbalbata, In Hlnda moslc 77 
Dbik. a drum 93. 

Dhairak or labourer 184. 
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Dtnoi mats 310 

Dai Avatlr the ten Incxmalloo* of V^ihnn vU the Fish Toctolio, 
Boar Man Lion Dwarf Rlma, Riina^ Kriahna* Boddha* and 


KalH 187 

n imVR lo Pao^ brastware aocw n 

Date^leai, basket! mlde of 307 mats 310. 

Datla (Dattlah) In Central Indk, pictnrea, 18 dfmascenod ware, 
177 180 braaa manofacbirea aoj anDi* aao embroldorj 
378 ^ 

Ddnoi focebead ornament i2o> 

Danti, dram 95. 

Decontfre art, 35- 

Decoratlra paintlngi applied toarchttectore 40 
DecoredTe palnUngi applied to articles of domestic me 56. 
Decoratire stone earring applied to arcbltectore 48 
Decoratire wood-carTiog applied to aicbitectnre, 4^ 

Oedl, ear ornament, lai 

Deg. D^chi, Deg^ a cooldng pot, 190 197 199, aoo. 

Dfllnl, paiotion 17 ( frot y palntinga, as wtM palotlnga, 3$ 
s«al*eagrvnog 391 ^aswidau or Tnikisb Baths ^ 38, 
detigna of stone earring 37 distemper paintings, 40 wood 
earring, 44 Kntab Minv 48 public MDdings, 49] JUaiagarf 
work, 57 clay models, 731 moflcal instroments 78, 79; pre* 
doQS stonea, 109, iSt {ewellery 134, )3d, 137 enamelling 
130,141 mock jewell^ 145 gUts and lac bangles, 146, 1471 
gold and sHrer {date lOi enameDed ware, 173 brass and cop 
{>er ware, 198, 199 electro-plating, 3131 and aUrer wire, 
aaSi fornltore 3351 stoae*carrlng, a 69 Irory carvlag, 976 
pottery 3S6 glaai manofactnras, 395 ) shoes 301 1 ilunj mat 
In^ 313] cotton fabrlci, 333) sUk faSrica, 336; gdd and tinsel 
(moting, 354 gold and sUrer lace, 363 ombreJdcTj 373 j car 
pata, ^ 

DoouBQa In N-*W Prorlnces, glass manafociares, 295. 

Deodir (Crdrifs Dfdara\ wood used In earring 43, 46] In Inlaying 

a4d. 

Dora GliaxfShBlt(Dnhra Gbasee Khan) lo Panjtb sandals, 3031 
frontier beltajJOS saddles, bags icL, 377 394 rugs, 394. 

XbhxbH Khm (Debra Isbowcl Khan) in Panju> lauoered 
work, 953 au Airs, 333 PimlhATl cloths 375 7<5} f 3 d and 
sQver embroidery 377 1 carpets, 390, 398, 

Dosfgns, arcMtectoni, 35 
Derach^handa, peaii necklace 103. 

Devadatta, conch tbeU 93. 

DowalnOndfa potterv 285. 

Dowu in Centra India, arms, aao* 

DhaibaU, in Hindu music, 77 
Dhik, a drum 93. 

Dhannk or labourer 184* 
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Dh.ar m Central India, stone figures, 32, gold and silver plate, 
168 , arms, 220, ivory-carving, 277 
Dharwar m Bombay, cotton carpels, 398. 

Dhausse, military kettle drum, 94 
Dhenri, ear ornament. III. 

Dhol, a drum, 94 

Dholaka, a drum, 93 

Dholhara, sacrificial implement, 188 

Dholka in Bombay, gold and silver plate, 168 ' 

Dkolpur (Dholpoor) in Rajputana, stone-carving, 52, brass 
manufactures, 204 , wood-carving, 236 , lacquered ware, 256 
Dhoti, waist cloth, 317, 324. 325. 326, 328, 329, 332, 337, 341, 348, 

364- 

Dhoti-jord, coarse cotton fabrics, 322, 350 
Shrangadara m Bombay, stone carving, 264. 

Dhup-chhdyd, “ sun and shade” shot silk, 358 
Diamond-cut ornaments, 135. 

Diamond-cutters, 267 

Diamond Harbour m Bengal, palm-leaf braid, 307 
Dimdimi, musical instrument, 94 
Dimdurti steel, 217 

Dinajpur m Bengal, cutlery, 224, pottery, 284, cotton cloths, 
320 

Dmanagar m Panjdb, woollen fabrics, 344 
Dindlgul in Madras, gold and silver plate, 169 
Diospyros melanoxylon, Indian ebony wood, ornaments made of, 152, 
232, 246 

Do chashtit, “ two eyed" or full front picture, 23 

Dogachl in Bengd, cotton cloths, 317 

Dol, Dolchi, a water vessel, 197 

Do 7 n, basket-maker, 60 

Dopattd, female shawls, 320, 333, 348, 373. 

Dorid or durid, striped muslin, 321 
Dosuti, coarse cotton fabrics, 322, 324. 

Dotdrd, musical instrument, 88. 

Drawings, 9 

Drona, a Mahdbhdrata celebrity, 105 
Drum pattern, 126. 

Dudhi (^Wrigthia tome»tosa) wood, 234. 

Dug dugi, drum, 94 
Dukathid, silk cloth, 341 
Dul, ear ornament, 112 
Dulichd, cotton pile carpet, 398 

Dumraon m Bengal, jewelled ornaments, 134 , ivory carving, 275. 
Dur, ear ornament, 118 

Durgd, goddess of energy, 18,100, scene representing \\orship of, 
60, 

Durichd, ear ornament, 118, 
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D «1 bink, dUmood nog 107 
[>wirij{k gold caring, lOfl. 

Dyciii^ und c&UcO'pftatbg, 348-62. 

Dydog tnbtfanrf*, mS> 


Eagle-wood, ornam&Qts cxtadc of 151 
Eai-ofnamests, 10% m 118 lao-ioj ij6. 

Eartheuwar*, om of 300) aee aljo Pottery 

Ebony (lodlu) tbo wood of a«riaaAX//#fl 33a a-|6. 

Hdglnffi, 360-61, 

EkiTalT peail oecklace 103, 

Ek-chaabm ooe-ejed, of picture lo proSle 33 
Ekntl mntUn 3(6> 

Ektird, mualol hiatnaisQt,'87 
EUcUtbili ^rra, oec^ onumeat, ia6. 

I uitrus aecda ornaxnena raade of, 152. 

EUtocarj^ta tatu 4 *Jattu aeeda, onarncatt made of 15> 
SI<»o«*rftntu^aU*iuJi»codM ornameala made of 153 
EUkbi (Qilchi) miaed ftbvlca, 347 
BlectrOi^lating aia 13> 

Elelinboda m Uadru Palainpore 35B. 

Blephaat mo^er pattern tfi6. 

Elloro la Madn^ toata, 313 1 carpeta, ^5. 

Embroidery 368-388. 

EoamdEng. onaxoalled ieweflcry 109 137 138-431 eoamcUcd 

ware, 171 7S 
Eocrosted war& 

Eagrarlng* and Lfthogtapba aB aeal-eDgraTlng 39. 
faenjrmaa Jiwt&riAtua aeeda ornameeta made of 153. 

Euti^mus frmudij^ta aoeda, onuuneata made of 153 
Erduarkipar tQk fabric of Aaaam 341 386. 

Erl aOk, 331 332, 340 386. 

Enikkam pattern of bracelet*. la6 
Etrdr moslcal Inatntment, 83k 

Stawtk (Etawab) tn N W Prorlace* peacock featbe f 314 
Stawa in Rajpotaoa, Inlaid wood, 347 
Eoropeana, ornament* for 13438. 

** Evening dew Dacca doth 31^319, 


F 

Foixabod in Ondb. iQvnr flsli made at, 161 

Fan*. 243 356. 3>3 *4* 

Parda wood, ornamonta made of, 154, 

Faidj printed ebeet 350, 

■parldpur iFurccdpnr) la Bengal SitjlfJli iratt 31 1 
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Farsi, smoking apparatus, 182 

iParukliabad (Furruckabad) m N -W Provinces, wood-carving, 42, 
43. 233 , cahco-printing, 350. 

Fategarb m N -W Provinces, carpets, 390, 393, 398 
Fatehpur m Jaipur, wood carving, 45 

Fatehpur (Fattehpoor) in N -W Provinces, lacquered-ware, 253 
Fatehpur Slkri, Akbar’s palace at, 37, 49 
Fatuhu-1 hardmin, an illuminated Persian manuscript, 27 
Feet ornaments, 108, 116-17 
Fihgrain work, 13 1, 134, 13 <r, 159. 

Fme arts, 9 34 
Fmger nail scrolls, 22 
Fmger-nngs, see “ Rings ” 

Firozpur (Ferozepoor) in Panj^b, lacquer work, 253, 254 , Khes, 
323 , woollen fabrics, 342 , PhtdkArt cloths, 375 
Fish sc^es, playing cards made of, 306. 

Fish, silver, 161, 184 

Flax wood, ornaments made of, 153 

Forehead ornaments, loo-i, 117 18, 120 

Fresco-paintmgs, m the cave temples of Ajantd, lo-i i , moilerii, 13- 

14 

Frontier belts, 303. 

Frontispiece, description of, 241. 

Funeral pyres of Burma, 33. 

Furniture, see Art Manufactures in Wood 


G 


Gabhd, rug of Kashmir, 394. 

Gabrun, Gamrun, cotton cloth of Ludhiand, 324 
Gajnd, bracelet, 1 15 
Gajra, bracelet, 124. 

Gajre, armlet, 126. 

Galdband, neck ornament, 123 

Gdlichd, carpet, 388 

Gdmochd, napkin, 329, 341 

Gdndhdra, a musical note, 77 

Gdndhdri, an Aryan lady''of the Mahdbhdrata, 17 

Ganesha, the god of wisdom, 61. 

Gangdjali, a sacrificial utensil, 189. 
Gangd-Jatnund pattern, 163, 178 
Gangd-sdgar, an ewer, 197 
Ganj, nests of copper ware, 199 
Qanjam m Madras, basket ware, 30S 
Garad silk, 332 

Garbhak, golden head ornament, 100 
Garbha suti, nii\ed fabric, 345, 3^8 
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Garciri, trooHng bowt ao». 

G 4 rEi, CDOXM estton cloth 31S 3 ^ 3 Mi 3 ^ 

GameU of Jaipur 969-70. 

G 4 ro, aa aboriginal tmWi iDodol of 66. 

Garni, a nter vcaMl 191 
Garar-priihtha, a aacnflclal otanafl, 166. 

Garvi, a water Teaael 197 

Gaxi coarM cotton doth 3 i 5 > 3 ^ 3 ^ 330 * 

^nd, toe ringi, 197 
Geri Gem, a red ochre, 13. 

Ghanti,abell 93, 189. 

Gharif a water vesael, igi 
Gbarimli, or thatched 60. 

GbarU, Bidti-wun, 1S5, 

GhaaaC chaaer 139. 

Ghiti, bug doth, 317 329, 3 ^ 

Qhaiipur (Gnaxeepoor) In N W ProTincaa glan and lan 
baogiea, 1^6 wooa*carring 933. 

Gli-olam TT nafltn Ba#si in PanJib inlaid wood, 94^ 

Gbulim M aha in, mad Kbin, a mnaKaan, 81 
Ghongur feet ornament, 117 
GldlAttl, muical loatmment 94. 

Gilii, a tBoblar I7j> 191 I 97 
Giirxia, golden earrug, toa. 

Git Goviflda, CLlamliuted SaaalDrft poem aS. 

Gliui, paiotbgt, os hangisa 145, 146, 996 procasa of mannfac 
tnre in Madraa, 146 ; manufactorea of 9^*97 
Gnill, node omamaot, isd 
Goat hair maonfactnrea, 3^ 

Goats down or abawl wool. 341 343 

GodAVOrl (RaJabmondrj) In Uadraa Jewellerj, 138 [ gold and 
aUrer plate 169 brao manobetorea, 906 | aan^ wood earring, 
a40, pottery eheep eUna 306 baaket ware 309 

printed dotha, 3^ ( nlampor^ 338 } effibroldetjr 380 carpets 

(Godarerj) raHej eted 917 
Gokbm, armlet 11^,124. 

Gokhm pattern of wwellary 137 
Qokul b N W Srorlocea, aurer toys, 161 
Qoloonda b Haidrabad, printed clotba, 357 
Gold, not worn on tbs tot, ij6i pectmatly coloured b Burma, 
131 13a enamellb^ 139-40. 

Gold casket bond b a Baddluat tope 158. 

Gold end aEtrer dotha, 3^-67 

Gold sod dfrer plate b anevent times, 135 15S] Bcagal 159,1601 
N W Prorroixa, l6oriJl PanJib, 161-63] Kasmuif 1^-641 
Raiputana 165 Kacb, 16S-69) hladraa 1691 Mysore 169 
Haldrabad 170 Banna, 170. 
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Gold and silver V7ire, 226-29. 

Gold and tinsel printing, 350, 354 

Golden Temple m Amritsar, decoration of, 14, 19S. 

Goldsmiths, see Jewellery. 

Gol'Vial, anklet, 1 16 


Gamed, zircon, 107 

Gomukha, conch shell, 92 

Gonda m Oudh, ivory carving, 276 

Gonds, an aboriginal people of the Central Provinces, 301. 

Gong, made in Burma, 210. 

Gonthalam, musical instrument, 94 
Gopijantra, musical instrument, S7. 

Gorakhpur (Gorruckpoor) m N W Provinces, brass ormmcntj, 
*92. 19S , embroidered leather, 303 
Goshwdrd, car ornament, 120. 

Gossypium Itcrbaceum, var Rchgiostim cotton cloth, 317, 324, 32S. 

Gostan, pearl necklace, 103 

Got, waist ornament, 116, bangle, 126 

Gota, gold and silver lace or border, 226, 363 

Gotama, Gautama, images of, 210, 264, 278 

Got-hnr, necklace, 113 

Gourd shells, origin of metal vessels, 156 

Grdmas, scales in music, 77. 

Giichchha, pearl necklace, 103 
Guclichhdrdha, pearl necklace, 103 
Gachhi-mar-xArid, foreliead ornament, I 20 
Gudha in Rajputana, pottery, zbp 
Gudivatum m ^Iadrab, stone car.ing, 264, pottery 291 
Gudur in Madras, silk fabrics, 337 
Gugaira (Googaira) m PanjIb, Lw 323 
Gujranwala (Goojranwallab) in Panj lb, brass-ware, 19'', p<jttf.r^, 
2SS , woollen fabrics, 342 

Gujrat (Guzerat) in lloinba), woodcirving, j}, gsld >nd iiittr 
plate, l6S, tortoise slicll ornaments, jb2. 

Gujrat in Panjab, d innsceiied-wirc, 177, 1 7S cukry, 225, u , 4 , 
inaiiuf ictures, 235 , J/nry matting, 312, cu'ton 'j, jy'j 
Gujft, feet ornament, 117 
GulUidan, jilk doth 333 35, 317 

Gulbarga (Kuolburga) »n U iidrabail, embro ikty, rrt,)' 


^ 397 . 

Gubstdn, i Pern in pucm, 


16, 26, veriei ffv.ui — e’ 1 ds a ^ t.d 


Work, 179 

Gulligu'i rcckhcc, 130 
Giipti, sunjd sticks, 219 
Ouijku, prci ared tobicco, 

GurUilspur tcl s,'rt'es,)v r) ui P . 1, b, C^t'e 1 C, jr2, S-> i 
jea , . u iri < • '>, j ■j't, »hi,. . j7j 


Gar 111, Hub ; a,',,uat->, it 2 , -v- 


4i8 


Indtx 


GOBhXara lo Bengd Uc-tojit rice m kl*ce 153 
QwftUor io CeotnJ lodle, Mtoae> figure*, ja? ftouft-tarriog*, 5a 
day fiffore*, 74j gold ind rtter pUte, '68} anna, aao ^rood 
earring 936} glaea maou^ctor^ ^6) Colton fabcics, 394 
prfnS doth*, 3 j 6 { carpeta,j94. 

Gya In Bengal atona figure* ^ a 6 \ wood-tarrlng 49, 333 j 
p« Infant earthen ware, 56 { Irorj carving 375 blankets 343 
cotton carpet*, 397 

H 

Haidar AlFt Jail at SarlnraDaiam, modal of 3^ 

Haldxal>aa (Hydrabad) In Deccan, gold and sOver plate, lyo; 

ware, 181 183, 184 185. woo5>caxTlflg 240; lacquered 
urare, 357} ihoea, 303 ^dala, 303; leader man factore* 
306 cotton tabnci. 3381 tilklabrica, 33S embroidery 380 
carpeta, 388 391. X^-gj 

QaldrabB^KHydrabad) in Stnd, lacqueretbware, 357 5S}ig(Md and 
■arar lac* 363 j embroidery 380, 38a, 383^ 384 j carpet* 397 
HiUnkaJ nock oruameot, 119. 

Hair omameat, aae H«ad Ornaments. 

Hellpor b B«n^ glaas and Ue banglea, 146 1 cntlery aa4 
BoladglbMai^ aandal vootkear^ng 0,^243. 

Halakirtl, a ncrlficial otensQ iSg. 

Hallft b Sbd pottery 99a. 

Hallol b Madrat, atooe-orriitg, 364. 

HamBmtetinda tn Haldrabad, carp^ 397 
Hamlrpur (Humoerpoor) b N W Prorbees, inli.of Bab, 161 ; 
brass Imag^ 106. 

Hammami or Torluh Bath* at Delhi, ^ 6 , 38. 

Samp & b Uadraa, picture* of 19. 

HdnH a cooUag po^ 191 
Hanaa rflak, gold ornameot, lOt 
Hlniob. oeiJdet, 113, 143. 

Haonman, the monl^'god, 04, 106, 041 
Hir necklare J13. iXL 

Harda b Centrd Prorbeea, totton bbrlc* 326 
Harpar>nrTdl*miLU, necklace 198. 

Saaanpar b Oudb, braa>*vare 195. 

Hdihlior «havl bordm* 3&4. 

Hftamn ^bdal b E^anjib, callco-printiDg, 353. 

Haul or Han, neck ornament, laj 
Hitjdri embroidery 384. 

HiltmidoU arm ornament, 115. 

Hatwa b Bengal, day models, 69 Ivory ornament* 149. 

Hanl-dll, neck ornament, 132, 

Hasara in Panjdb ooajoelledJeaeQery 141 143} piu/blrl doth* 
375 76. 
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ilasanbagh nrcob lug) m Bcngil, iloc fibre nnts, 312. 

Hizril Ibrahim Adam, portrait of, i6 

Head ornaments, too-ioi, no, 117*18, 1191*20, 126, 132 

lick hir, iiecIJacc, 113 

Hou^ada m Uurnn, pictures nnde in, 21. 

Himalayan ornamenlH 128-129, ‘38* 

Himru, bilk fabric, IjS, 3^7, 365. 
llmdor'i, cradle, 230 
Hirak, diamond, 107 

Hissarm Panjib, wood-carving, 43, arms, 219, P/titlidn clotlw, 
375. 37<> . carpetb, 390. 398 

IloHanunu anlidystiiUnca, wood used m lacfjutrcd-ware, 256 
Horn, ornaments made of, i pS, 149, used m Vu igapatam work, 
247, manufactures of 279*81 

Hoshangabad (flosliungabad) m Central Provinces, cotton 
f ibriCb, 326 

Howdahb, elephant scats, 213 
Howrah m Bengal, embroidered cloths, 370 
Hubll in Bombiy, brass and copper ware, 207 
Hukkas, smoking bowls, 133, 159, 162, i 6 t 5 , 173, 174, 182, 185, ipi, 
199, 203, 204, 249. =85, 289, 304. 372, 378. 

Hunting pattern silver-ware, i6l 

Hushiarpur (Hoshyarpoor)' in Panjdb, brass-ware, 198, fur- 
niture, 235 , inlaid wood, 245*47, lacquered ware, 253, 254, 
pottery, 2S8 , glass manufactures, 295 , deer-skin dress, 305 , 
cotton fabrics, 322, Liiu^ts, 323, woollen fabrics, 342, carpets 
393 


I 


Idols, 60, 187, 195, 205, 210, 237, 261, 262, 263, 264, 278 
Ildichd, mixed fabrics, 347 
Ildichiddna, bracelet, 124 
Ilambazar m Bengal, lac toys, 74 

Images of gods, 60, 1S7, 195, 205, 210, 337, 261, 262, 263, 264, 278 
Imitation gold and silver jewellery, 144-45 
Indaua m Rajputana, woollen fabrics, 343. 

Indian Copal, beads made of, 154 

lador (Indore) m Central India, photographs,. 31 , wood-carving, 
46, stone carving,52, ornaments, 128, enamelled jewellery, 143 , 
lac bangles, 147 , ivory ornaments, 149 , gold and silver plate, 
168 , brass manufactures, 205 , arms, 220 , sandal-wood carving, 
243 , pottery, 289 , glass manufactures, 296 , cotton fabrics, 324 , 
printed cloths, 356 
Indra, god of firmament, 9 

Indragarh or Indargarh lu Rajputana, lacquered ware, 255. 

Indraml, sapphire, 107 

Indur in Haidrabad, silk fabrics, 338 
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InUM nuitJe wmk of Agni, 965-66 

InliUd wood, 243 49. 

lostrnmenta mult^ 7^-96- 

Iron, bricelfitft, 100 Qteo«lj all | wire aap. 

Ib ^Dgal, brmM tnumfMtiucs, 19a. 

Itrdin neck onu^nt, 133 tceot holder ao^ 

I ro r y pei aa onuuuenti 148, 149 loIajiDg; 231 2451 a45 
247 caring. 274 279 VUegapelera work 947 
lyempetls Madru sflkiehnc* 337; carpets 395- 
UArbaiuli or lilk girdle*, 333 334 336. 

J 

Jabalpur nabholpoor) In Central Prorince* photograph*, 31 j 
axatea, 968-69 carpet isdotuy 395. 

i abdi^ wHitletjlil. 
ade (iparloQji) of Bneri, 925, 268. 

b N W prorioce* eallco-pri sting 35a 
Jagadiui lo Pan|£b brat».war« 198,199. 
fagannith oU Miudoga of, 

Jifaaoabad m Bennl, mouiA* 390. 

Jahacglrabad In N.-W prorlneea, cal>co-pTlaUog 350. 

Jaflt basketa made Ia,3io toat* made in 3121 carpet* made (n 
388-98. 

! tln Jaloa, a rdigioo* aect (a India, ifi, 39, 44. 
al-o^fa prayer carMt 394 398. 

rolpur (Jejpoor) in Rajpotana, RAmm^iwuk, 12; ^ntjnga, 13, 16, 
24} photograph*, 31 atone figure* 32, 262-^ { maaka 34; 
architectu^ desIgOi, 36, 37 arcbilectural model*, 38, 39 ; 
plaiter work, 41 S 3 I wood-earring 43 j •tone.earTliig 49, 50 
Mci^ fno^ii 72, 74} eoaawed jewellery 110, 127 
1^41 ( bra** onumea^ betel ant oroament*. 151 gold 
and sllrer plate, 165, 166 1 enamellod-warQ, 171 72 1 damaaceiied 
ware 177 180- braa>>ware 202} electro-pl^Bg 213; arm*, 019} 
codery 125 wood-earring, 236 lacnnrred ware, au gnntet 
work, 269-70 j Irory carvlog 277 | »bell omamenui, 2& ; pottery. 
288-80 glaa* manofactore*, ^5-^1 tboes, 301 302 camel 

trappiDga 304 playing card*, 306) baiket ware, 3^ I cotton 
fabrics, 324 woollen nthdes, 343 1 printed fabrio 355 ( gold 
and iDrer lace 363 embrold^ 3771 carpet*, 389, 390, 391 

Jftli tmunn*, 321 

Jaitapnr in Bomb^ horn manofactore*, aSo 
Jakora Id Central mi ftices, Um^ 202 arm*, 221 
jalolpur in Panj 4 b wooUen fabric^ 344 
JalO«U* In N \v Prorince*, *hoe*, 301 
JdJl ttooe tracery 49, 5a 
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Jullandbur (Jultuulluir) m I’anj 'ib, wood paintings, 25 , gold and 
aiUcr phte, lOj , furniture, 235, pottery, 2S7 , cotton fabrics, 
322 , 32 \ , silk fabrics, 33 335. 

liltaranga, music-d instrument, 95, 96 
{dtaranga, shell bracelet, i jS 
)aind ini, muslm of Dacca, 308, 369 
Jamuialamudugu, m Madras, Palampore, 3SS. 

Jaudtala m Panj ib, brass ware*, 198. 

Irpanc-e licgucr work compared with Indian, 250 St. 

Jusalinir or Jessalmlr (Jessulmeer) in Uajputana, stone carving, 

•19 

lashain, arm ornament, 115, 
lasvvant Khan, Kaw.lb, portrait of, 15 

Jaunpur (Jounpoor) in N -W Provinces, />n;/>/cr machc work, 

5a 59 

J lya, an ancient painter of South India, to. 
jaja-Deva, Sanskrit poet, 28 
I uim, printed floor cloth, 351, 358. 

JossalmiC, in Rajputana, stone-carving, 49 
Jewellery, uory painting used in, 23, 24, 137 

Jewellery and personal ornaments general remarks, 97, ancient 
ornaments, 100, modern ornaments, 108, Bengal ornaments, 
no, ornaments worn by men, 117, Upper India ornaments, 
119, ornaments of South India and Bombay, 125, ornaments 
of Central India and Rajputana, 127, Himalayan ornaments, 
128, Assam ornaments, 129, Burma ornaments, 131, setting 
of precious stones, 133 , ornaments for European use, 134, ena- 
melled jewellery, 138 , ornaments made in inferior metals, 143 , 
mock jewellery, 144, glass and lac bangles, 145, shell orna- 
ments, 147, 281 , ornaments made of ivory, horn and wood, 
148, damascened jewellery, 178, cocoanut shell jewellery, 356, 
stone jewellery, 268-273 
Jhajjar m Panjdb, pottery, 288 

Jhallawar m Rajputana, gold and silver plate, 166, brass ware, 
204, arms, 219, cutlery, 225, lacquered ware, 256 
Jhdmpd, earring, 102 
Jhdmpi, cane boK, 307 , hat, 310. 

Jltang (Jhungf in Panjdb, pictures, 19, enamelled jewellery, 141 , 
enamelled- ware, 173 , Khes, 323 
Jhanjh, Khanjani, musical instrument, 95 
Jhanjharpur m Bengal, brass manufactures, 191 
Jhankangan, bracelet, 124 

Jhansi (Jhansee) m N -W Provinces and Gwalior, ornaments, 128 , 
brass ware, 192, 195, arms, 218, peacock feather fans, 314, 
peacock feather ribbons, 364, carpets, 391, 393, 395 
jhappan, muslins of Dacca, 369 

Jholam (Jhelum) in Panjdb, wood carving, 43, woollen fabrics, 
342 , cotton carpets, 3^. 
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Jhdmlli barred or gaoxe like pattern 359. 

Tbmaki, eerrin^ loa, iia lao. 

^ nm«r forebead onument, tao. 
jrh nn jntm In Jaipur braa»-ware 304. 

Jhnnjnn ybocnjbwjo) w Jaipur wood-carrlng, 45 
Jighio head ornament, 117 
^ilr h^d omamgpt, ito. 

JoDTft in Central Pr^ncei cotlciyy flad. 

! ob a teaia| teedi, oroixaeoti made oU l ji 
odi, Botnba j fcboe 30a. 

'odiipur (Jodhpoor) in Rajpotana, marble quarries 49] enamelled 
Jewellery 14a braaa ware ao4 5 Iron rJrawriU, 31 1 cutlorj 
213 wc^-carring ^36 trory earring, 149, 377 cotton lab 
314] wooden tabnea 3431 dyed and printed doUu, 356 em 
brol^ry 378. 

i odrl, toe*riii« J37 
oca, moilcalTostrament, 93. 
oren-mal, anklet, u6. 

TorhAt (Jorebaot) la Anam 
evTing, 378. 

lowaeg trib^ leai dren of 315. 

Tognl aeck o m apent, tax 


eoamened Jewellery. 143; ivory 


[oma martd, Vory p^tbg of 33. 
rxmogan m Bombay treb' 


_ , arcbiteotoral model* 38 gold and vOvor 

plats, 168. 

TongU pattern iQrer ware, 161 
Joi^ a iboe, ^ 303. 
jDte mixed falirlci 345. 


Kooh. (Catch) In Bombay enaowJUng 139 gold and lilver plato 
160] anna, aaai Inlaid wood-worV 048; atooeMsirving 364 
calico-printing 3^1 embroidery 380-84. 

Kacbchbapi rind, mwcal Instniment 78. 

Kaebud Srtdr matical matmmeiit 78. 

Kadi in Bombay brass ware, 206 shields, 2aa ( wood carving 338. 
Kdgaxl, or thin pottery 085 2S8. 

Rajoal mmksl instroment, 

Knlra in Bombay callcoprmtlng, 338. 

Kalrl enamelled locket, 140, 

Kaldwi, camel-panniers, 247 
Kalabirat, a sage 99. 

KdUbetan and silver thread, aaC, aoS, 30a, 363 305, 368 37a, 

Kn 1 ar 1 g?(Kalladgee) Ig Bombay silk fabrics, 3381 cqUod carpets 
398. 

Kalaga, affUqut work ol Burma 387-83. 
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Kalahastri m Madras, glass manufacture, 146, Palampores, 358 
Kalaikar, tinner, 207, 208 
Kalama, musical instrument, 89 
ICalanji, pattern of bracelets, 126. 

I^ldp, waist ornament, 108. 

Kalgi, head ornament, 118 
ICdh, goddess of energy, 20. 

Kalichd, pile carpet, 388 
Kdliddsa, a Sanskrit poet, g. 

Kahgliat, near Calcutta, pictures of, 20 

Kdlikd-Purdna, a religious book, 155 

Kallkot in Madras, fans, 314 

Kdlm, a carpet, 388 

K 3 Ii-ndg, serpent demon, ig. 

l^allapech, turban, 335, 377 

I^alli, smoking bowl, 204 

Kaliru in Bengal, cotton cloths, 317 

Kdmagari, wood-painting, 25, 57 

Kamal, a sacrificial implement, 188. 

Kamana m Haidrabad, wood-carving, 240 
Kdmdn, a bow, decoration of, 25, 57 
Kamdnchi, musical instrument, 88 
Kamandala, a gourd shell vessel, 156 
Kamarchd, musical instrument, 83 
Kdmddni embroidery, 368, 373 
Kdmrdngd-hdr, necklace, 113 
Kdn, ear ornament, 112 

Kanauj, (Kunnoj) m N ■•W. Provinces, calico printing, 350, 351- 
Kdnbdld, ear ornament, 112 
Kdnbdlid, ear ornament, 126 

iKanohannagar m Bengal, brass manufactures, 193 
Kdnchi, a gold chain, 107 
Kdnchiddm, gold band, 108, 

Kandi, neck ornament, 133- 
Kangan, armlet, 124 
Kanganiddr, bracelet, 124 

Eangra m Panjdb, pictures, 19, enamelled jewellery, 139, 14 1, 
142 , enamelled ware, 173, 174 , deer skin dress, 305 , gold and 
tinsel printing, 354 , embroidered Rumdls, 377 
Kdngri, silver basket, 173 

Kanheri m Central Provinces, stone-carving, 262 
Kanjangs, Khdmti tribe, 63 
Kanjam, musical instrument, 95. 

Kaniir, musical instrument, 95 
Kankan, bangles, 115, 130. 

Kankne, armlet, 126 
Kdnsd, see Bell-metal 
Kdnsdn or brazier, 184 
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Kiot^ h*lr plci, ito. 

KtBtiichint, bruelet, 124. 

Kutili, ear omameot, lai 

Tfan tftnflgaf id Bennl, orDamentil bricks, 56. 

Kanth Kaoth^ Kantbl oeck omaoteot, 116, 136, 

Kanthcofli, oeckUca tia. 

Kanti, brass acalei, 305. 

Kanvlo, masvcal mstrameot, 

Ki|Xi ear omameat, i%6 

KspadYOnj In Bombay rjt giaaa manufactures 

Kspurtliala la Pan]ib plcttirea.19 and tUver plate 161 163. 
Kari, armlet 119, ia4| analet, 143. 

Korftcbi (Korracbl) is Sind, onamefilr^ >39 cotton fabrics, 3397 
embroidery jSa. 383. 3^ l carpets, 390 ^ 

Karanda, a Mcn&cial ateosll, 190. 

KoiftTlU (Kerowlc^ in Ra]patana, arcbitectoral designs, 37 stooe- 
earring 51 aa^ damMcened ware 177 brats ware 3047 
arms, tao Ucouered ware a, 5 ;. 356 cotton fabric*, 324, 

Kir cblku embroidery 368 37X 
Kir<bob emfeoidw 3^ 3;^ 38^ 384- 
Karen, a people In Burma, modMOH 67 
Kanin pur anldet, ia5. 

SUrlmnoJ u Aatam, lac ornameots, 147 
tfaTlrar a (n Uadraa, ststoe of GoUma, 384. 

Karmakir black tmrtb levaQers of Dacca, 135. 

Karoa, mualcal Instrument, 8^ 

Karod, £jdii.wars 165. 

Karna^han^ Irory ear •ornament, 148. 

TTam Bl (Kuroal) m Pan}ib collery 334} gle" maaulactarc:* apg 
Khn, 333 PhuikiH^ doUu, 375*7^ 

Kamapho] ear •ornament, loa, iia, lao, 

Ksmapor ear-ornaniQQt, loa, 

Karneado, ear-oroameo^ X03. 

KarnUd, ear •ornament, loa. 

Kimlsbdir shell bracelet, 148, 

Koryiul (Knrnool) in kladru. Jewellery 138; urns aai | sandal 
wood^carrlng a^ 34a} laic^e^ed ware, iffi leather manofac 
tares, 306} auk fabrics, 337; Palampores, 358} carpets 395. 
Karpadma, bc^ ornament 11^ 

Kartil, mosical Instnunent 96, 

Kiibluya, god of war dl 
Kimngar betel not carred work, 336. 

Kaaorgod In Madras, brass manoUctnres, ao6} carted steel work 
ail 

Kasbki, forehead ornament, 130. 

KtUbmir paintlop lO} wood-carring, 46, 235 mtstki 

work, 571 moslcal Instrument, 88] enam^dled wor^ 139, 17 
1 73 i CxiM uid sOTtr pkte 163 ( copper wore so^ l ; sandals 
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- , tjt, ,tit, J.5} 3;i; CAlko-prlnutij;, 355, 

S fn\' '■ ' ''•.4 '177, o9k 

1C* f“’tj k:v}< !’* . f !* -jC:), 

K*ui»r.,il% .! ^35, wvvI'cT f^br Cl, 313 , c-upcta, 

rt«r C 1 A“ r *, U'iJ. 

tC-^'-.',i 1-* Cc*'.*? kfoi Sf", ■», 3it. 

K-'ii 3 Lj 4 „ ) A*<- I )4 A-.n f/),)), 37 

Ka'hlTkiVar U r’, 3-4, kp »l3tj i wn:*, icc Cambay iloiics, 
t 4 r V'y, 3 tJ, 

K*i< 5- K^-.!, A c ,4. <9** *'/7 
X,m 4 4 , ^03 

5w»n kjf ^ ;r3, ;^5 
K--! k j--. *• J'-ii At,-- tcT bvt, 35 
Koimucudlnu m H m.a, .V t'j -j w<Uh, 3S7 
Koil ;.4C{ Sn 7*1 11'. V4 4:4,rfn i*;o.i-.cc», ajjalrjt, 3O7. 

K'^Uh, c,<! • t .3. c ;. J3'> 

Kumsjhar (K^4 t J Uc.n^;aJ, Jion oml steel wire, J39. 

Ke^.f, if ’c\ 104, 

K' i IjAcbjA i-.f !b)i, fi 1:6 

Kh’ijwauil ,~i KijpiU. i, wcollcn tibncs. 353. 

K}i34Sil, anb’el, Jj5 

Khi, I, c4f-fn)/. i jj 

Ki; »m’i v*)Ul tnbe, n.vilct of, 62 

Kl 4 1, bod cc p cce. 33^4 3:9, 339 _ 

ICbi'hl Id aod j,l>cr bfocatfe, 307. 

ICUuncluah (Khandciih) In Uo nbty, Ajiuti c3.fci, 10 
Kliand)!, a sjcrfficnl implement, irya 
Kl4An!.'*J*'ip‘‘*‘‘ cotton fabric of Asj im, 329, 385 
IChuukra m IJcnyd. belbmcu! manufactures, J91. 

Kbinrk a >acriiicul Itmfc, 2xj. 

Kharakpur in Bcnyal, sil.-er fiih, 160. 

Kh'in, rm^', 125 

Khan paiij3njla, ring', lij, 

Khoru, bracelet, 130, I }3 
Kliarui, red cloth, 352 

Kbaskhas root, basket'N^'aro and fins nndc of, 308, 309, 313 
KbOfiSia and Jiiiitia Hill ormmenti, 129. 

Khaitdli, musical mitruincnt, 93 
KhayesliA, shell bracelet, 148. 

Khes, damasked cloth, 317, 321, 322, 323, 33S, 3.17* 

IChOtri in Jaipur, camel trappings, 304, 

Khirni wood, in lacquered work, 255. 

Khol, musical instrument, 94 
Khord, rhinoceros hide sword, 222 
Khoye-uo, bracelet, 114. 

Khulna (Khoolna), in Bengal, pottery, 28} 

Khungru, feet ornament, 125. 
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Khnria m N-W Prorlucei, 385. 

THTTiArii ia MuItm, biitot WM«, jca. 

Kiniri, gold and rilTtf bordartj aad 3^, 304. 

Kincob*, 564-67 

(□nr, jmalcil tn»tminTit| 8ot - 

KliuhilH 364-67 
KbiMol, loS. 

Kluoari-Yliiat mnlcal histntzaaott 80, 

Kiocr maaldd lojtnmiem, 8a- 

Tna'hw.Ti gf^Tij lo Bengal, bran otanidactim*, ISX 
inf'hyTtg ^h in Baipotua, garoeta, a6^ 

BStnam Madras, Jewellery 138, 143 brau ware 3o6 j anni, Ml } 
cutlery *a6j aaodai wood ccmn^ 340, 34* t ttooe-carWog 064; 
pottery flgi{ aheep-skma, 306 mata, 31s } aUk fabrics 337- 

KnotSy^g, 33a, 333, 36a 
Koftgsti work, 177-80. 

yphe t hi Paajdb arms, Xig . frooBer belts, 3Q3 Lvitti* 335 j silk 
fabrics, 334, 335 1 37S"7^ 

Koktt cotton dotlL 317 

Kol, abortglc^ tribe model ot, 67 

Ko^a rtiMffisl hatmjnsot, 90. 

Kcfflorpdti. waist oroamoat, 116 Z3& 

^mpttt ui Bombay taji(Ssi«vood carving 941 
Koppo, ear onameot, ia6. 

Kor border 364, 3S1 
Rord, tto bleached sQk 33a 
Kosd, a sacrifleUI reasJ^ 1S6. 

Kota (Kotab) In Rajpotana, frorydnlaU wood, 3471 lacquered 
ware, 3351 mosUo, 3341 printed fabrics, 355 ; embnlder/ 377; 

ITo^ ^LT na'tfft b PanJib cotton piintsL 333 

Kotll Itoliaxail In Panj&b (SUlkot ) damascened ware, 1 77 

Krishna, Incanatlan oi Vishno, 17 1^ 04. 38, 97 B8, M *78. 

Kriahn5gitf in Bengal Andi^ceHafl 1440 cu(y modals, 59-59. 

Sodwnr b Madras, anns, Mi 

Kukri, Gurkha knires, aig, 2x2, ayj 

Hola b PanJib cnamelUng, lyp, 174. 

KomAf potter 6a 

Ktunbajeoama. in Madras, cUntses, 336. 

Komhaia-thiH Korra, neck omameot, xafi, 

Kondal earHjmament, ton. 

Knodalam, ear-omsment, 126. 

KmifUtiitf, jewelkr 109, 133^ 

Knndashafiup, neck orasinenL infi, 

Kundla b Kola, old Loti dbwsered at, ain. 

Konkricha, sacrificial otcoiU 190, 

Kurg {Cocrgl arms an \ poU^ j basket-wirc, 309. 
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Kusi, Sacc/iaruin spontancum grasi, 105. 
Kubi, T. bacnficial bpooii, i8d. 
Kutab-Min.lr, 48 
Kutbi, forehead orniuncnt, 120 
Kut-bilad.lr, head ornament, 1 17 
Kuvala thdli-Korva, neck ornament, 126. 


L 


Labanga phuf, bracelet, 115 
Lac, mouclb, 74, bangles, 145, 147. 

Lace, borders and edgings, 302-04 
Lachmangarh m Jaipur, wood carving, 45. 

Lacquered ware, or Lac Turnery, 249 60 

liahore, paintings, 13, 19, embossed nailwork, 22, wood paintings, 
25, illuminated Kurdn, 26, photographs, 31, stone-carving, 32, 
262, architectural designs, 36, distemper paintings, 40, wood- 
carving, 43 44, clay models, 72, musical instruments, 78, gold 
and Sliver plate, 161, 163, damascened ware, 177, electro- 
plating, 213, gold and silver wire, 228, furniture, 235, ivory- 
carving, 276, pottery, 287, glass manufactures, 295, shoes, 301 , 
Luugts, Khes, 323, 333 , silk fabrics, 334, 336, woollen fabrics, 
342,343. 344, calico printing, 353, gold and silver lace, 363, 
P/tulkdrt cloths, 375 76 , carpets, 390, 392, 393. 

Lajawardi lacquered ware, 257 
Lakshmi, goddess of wealth, 61, 241. 

Ldl-dsmdni, red sky pattern, 358. 

Laldmak, head ornament, loi, 

Laldtikd, ear ornament, 103 

Lalltpur (Lullutpoor) m N. W Provinces, brass ware, 192, 195 , 
cutlery, 224, cotton fabrics, 321 
Ldl-Sarbo-]ayd, seeds, ornaments made of, 151. 

Lalsot in Rajputana, pottery, 289. 

Lamban, head ornament, lOi 
Lamps, 19s, 196, igg, 202, 203, 205, 206. 

Lapidary’s work, 267.73 
Lappo, border, 364 

Jjarkhana m Smd, brass and copper ware, 207 
Latkan, nose ornament, 121 
Laung, nose ornament, 122 
Lawapur in Bengal, cutlery, 224. 

Laya Bdnsi, a musical instrument, 88 
Lead utensils, 206 

Leather, paintings, 25 , cards 255, 306 , mats, 256, 306 , manufac- 
tures of, 298-306. 

Leaves, used eis plates, 156 
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LiU£. printed dotht '151 

l^inKtd dl« 0*6 of In IndUo palaticg*, 4 ^ 

Linum utiHlatirimmm wood o m a meo ta made ot, 153. 

Utbognpha aS, 30. 

IiOdnUuisra In Central Prorlnoei brass ware, aoi 
TjO^ftrdugfl. In Bengal Tatdr MUk 333. 

Lol, a wooUea fabric, 343. 

LoUi a water Teasel, 1^x176, 167 193 196. aoi ao3 305, ao6 
dacxiptloo of an cAd LoU, aia, 337 354, aSS **5, 395. 
Lotandlji or rolling lamp 205 
Loins, seeds, ornaments made of 

Lucknow nianatcri|rt Qhnntnattoa, 07 1 LtbograpHs, 30 archl 
tectoral modcU, i wood-carrlrig 4a, 43 233 { day modeb 
69-71 mnsical tostramenta, 7^ 61 predoos stones, 1091 
JeweSerr 134, 1331 eoamd jai 174 gUsa and lac bangl^ 
146 { rad and idver plate 160,161 SfJri ware, 181 183, 183 
184, 1651 braae and copper ware, 193, 195 electropiatlnf aiaj 
laC(](Mi^ ware, an ( pottery ^85; gUai mjnnfactanes, 393 
abo^ 301. aloe fl&e and i^ne/ mats, 313 moallns, 331 f 
caJlcot^UAg 331 { gold aad sQrer lace, 3^; CJkiiam 

work. 37M embroidery. 37a 73 390, JRL 3S^ 

XjUdMonSi (LoodMajiah) lo PaoJCb sQrer plate 163 { arms, 319; 
i/'»4/ mattlsg, 31a; cotton faWcs, 323; LtMiyis. 333; Othnu 
doth, 334; wooQen fabrics, 343, 344 embrelaeiy and tbawls, 

Lof^^loored doth 356 

Lang! tnrban doth, 317 jaa, 323, 339, 333, 335, 344, 34^ 3^ 


M 


Uich an earHTnLameiit, 111 

btschangm, mtnlcal instromeat, 85. 
tJachhUlo-be-rir nose ornament, laa. 

Mdcbb-macbbma, ear ornament isi 
bladbyam sltir mttslca] Instmmeot, 79. 

Proddenoy ptetnres, 19 ; glass pAlntings, sa trory 
patetinfs, a4; talc paintings 34; lutber paintings, as dotb 
paintings, 35; palm leaf nuoosrrlpt, 38 ; pbotoranhs 31 } 

wood canriog, 4c 23d, 237 musical instnunenls, 78. odioma 
ments, laj. 1^ 143 144; data manaiactnra, 146 ; gold and 
sdrer piste, 1691 Tanlore DMtaJ ware, 176 1 brass manolactnres, 
no6;csrredst(id work, 211) aim* 221 ; coUerr 226 Inlaid ware 
^7 j laquered ware, Irory earrings, 277 1 born manuCactnres, 

Soo I pottery shoes, 30a ; leather mamiractares pod basket 
wartLpoS; mats, 311 jiai fans 314 cotton fabcKS, 326-28) 
iQk tsbrics, 337 338 cbmlitts, 336, 357 ; lace 36a j embroUary 
379,380 caipets, 39 i 395 * 
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Miidrail loun, j.Kcr j)’ It'*, 169, bnii timiufaclurca, 206, wood- 
1 \ t.unu'iclurcJ, ^90. 

jio 

M iduru 1 1 *‘Iidfj3, jcucUcry. i^S, i n • bn.snnnuficlurcs, 206, 
n-\d c;ir»m,;, ;{o 34J, jtoiic cirvinj;, adf, pottery, 
ipr ,1 rv*-J . ■‘dk ijb' o, 33"t. 

JilngilUi )t» bn ^ nnnuf jc’uica, 209 

’i'4/4 u (-, n<vj it^I in In.iiirnt, 

Ma’} »V1) ifA‘1, JVnMti ^Ijnd, rment of, 12. t 6 , 105, 254, {{has 
0.'- ‘ V cil in, ;oj jiik It ci.tioncd m, 3JI 
,’d4!i ,1, t 1 4mr ui bn i, 77 
M 4 * ik I). , t (!(V ■>, r3 
M i!/i Itiiubiirt, nu c^l in iKumont, 85 
u III \ in j, 1! inatf-niiont. So 
iJili, Ui,;mty <if pnli, l>|. 

Jdahluudubud m N' W l*ro\mcc3, illuminated nnnuscnpt, 27 
Mutitpuri in N* -W I’ro.inccj, wood c.irving, j2, inlaid wood or 
T,lrij,^it work, 2-}j 45 
M ijidi, mu>ic-»! intinimciit, 92 
^t3^nr chclilr n ilicll bracelet, 148, 

Multruuti III jodhpuf, iinrbla ijunrrica of, jp, 263 
’if'ikri, m cariinpand note rinp, ut. 

.M/i' 5 , car orn iincnt and neclihco, «i8, 122. 

Malabar m Madns, musical iiijirumcnts, 78, jewellery, 138, brass 
utenwb, 20O, cvraed itcj work, 2n , arms, 221 } cutlery, 226, 
wood carvinj;, 23d , pottery, 291 , iheep skins, 306, mats, 312, 
cirpeU, 395. 

Maldall (Maldi) m Bengal, wood carving, 42, silk manufactures, 

332 , mixed fabrics, 345, 340 , Sosm cloths, 371 
Malogam m Bombay, calico-printing, 358. 

•Mill or flowur-jeller, 60 
Malidd, woollen fabrics, 344, 373 
Malinal muslin, 316, 319, 321 
Molvan m Bombay, horn manufactures, 280 
a gold garland, too 
Mdnavak, pearl necklace, 103 

Manbhum m Bengal, stone carving, 261, 262, silk manufactures, 

333, mixed fabrics, 345 

Mandasa m Madras, cocoanut shell work, 237 
Mandawar m N. \V Provinces, work, 58-59 
Mandawar m Rajputana, lacquered ware, 256. 

Mandil, a drum, 94 

Mandila, jewellery of Dacca, 135 

Mandird, musical instrument, 93 

Mandla (Mandlah) m Central Provinces, brass-ware, 201 
Manihdrs, bracelet makers, 139 
Manikya, ruby, 107 

Manipur (Muneepoor), jewellery, 130 , cotton fabrics, 330 
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Mtrikmta etnenld, io7 

Uaxanta ^ckaic 9 ia SiUlpid grM*, aiO-tS. 

Marble, mannfictiirta, 37 49, 51, a6l-tf6} inlaid work of Afirt, 
afiS* 

Uaxd&ci, wristlet 113 
Uariaa, braaien of Anam aiO> 

Uartbin recsd madn of earth, metal, etc, 58, aS/ ^ 

MftT nwftTv aee Jodhpor 
Miah^ tilk doth, 338, 347 

Ma*k»,33,34. 

Maaland mats, 310. 

Masollaj I37 

Haauk leather 304. 

Moaollpatcuii, m Madras, printed ^loth 357} Palampore, 358 { 
carpets, 395- 

Uatar miU, per.kU.ee, 113. 

Matchlocks, ai8, 319, a2o. 

Matkj aUkdoth, 333. 

Matod In M jsore, gtaas nLaoaiadnres, 396. 

Ma t s, 275, ^79, mate, 310>t3. 

Maa (Aamfuk), In H.*W Province*, cotton fabric*, 3ao<^i 
(Jhacal) In n W Prorince* cotton fabric* 331 
ManiUhar chequered motlla, 358. 

Maoll bead ornament, 1 19. 

Majmr. peacock, 84- 

Majdrl, a moiical laitram«nt,84, 

MajarkanUd. ‘peacodt • neck, shot sQk, 33B. 

ifaMa r«/« shell, 147 

Uederintik in Madras, chlstses. 356. 

MoeratloN W Prorince*, CDtlu^ 3341 cotton fsbrics, 331 1 
blanketa, 343. 

MeUiali, chain gdd, 107 
Mskhli, p etti coa t of Astam 339,341 
MskhU mixed fabric, 34S- 

ifrimm^rrkM tuitoHuimst lacquer Tna>V of 359. 

J/r/te AMuJirseJU^ wood used lor earring, 45 
iltmteyUn tdtilt dj*,3ii 
Men, oraarDents worn bj 117 
Meroara in Ksrg pott^ 

Metal, tnanulactnras In— poeral remarks, »55 57{ gold and silTer 
plate 158*715 sn a m s lie d ware, 171 755 eacniitod srare 17^ 
177 damaacened or war*, 177*805 flfdri-ware, i8o* 

865 brass and copper vessels 18^213 Banares war* 193, 
Moradabari war* i^i Locknov copper war* 1955 Kashmir 
copper wore, 300 Jalpnr war* aoa. 

Metals (inferior) ornaments made of 143. 
iiUktlta ho . 
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Micinapur (MitSmpur) m Ucnjil, in,\U, 310, 313, sillc mtinu- 

( 4 CJ 4 .C 1 . 333, 333, 

?»JiK)r, in ttibe, mo<!cl of, <-( 5 , 

.i./t If Jtia vvooJ, UicJ in laciiucjcJ ware, 355. 

?> 5 trn, fiiJi, i>^3. 

’•h) t«ir cnm.c’lcr, IC5. 

M«( M In. cm >.cJ Of», 138 

*> 5 )a,i hiiAfijM, inuitcil nuirunient, 83 

M.raclc p’a)* it Jupjr, 31. 

Mirsapar (’•lirMpt-'ir) ui N AV. I’toviiicn, ircliitcclunl nioJcIa, 
3 $, -lUit.c c-Af, iiijj, 55 , 303 , li<(|ucicil uafe, 353, cirpclJ, 391, 
.'01. 19''^ 

Mulimi, in ibon^timl Irtbc, model of, 6j. 

.Mmi hanKloi. 1 » ] 

Mixed fabnea, 3 55 4O 
Mock Jewellery, i j ;-i45 
Modtla, 3S 

Modem onumenta, loS-iio. 

Mohnun'ili, ncCKhce, 113,123. 

.Mol orcchi instill, rin}', 126 
Mohr'm, i.eck ormnicnt, 133. 

Mohr-lund or Jijjnct cutter, 29. 

Mohur, a t'old com, 123. 

Moklmbb'i, witcr-icascl, 173. 

Mongliyr m Benjral, horn and wood ornaments, 119, 150, 152, 
.arms, 218 wood carvinf;, 233, mhid-wood, 243, stonc'carving', 
261,263, horn-manuficiurcs, 280, table mats, 307. 
Montgomory m Pmilb, PhMiAn cloths, 375, 376 
Moraaabad m N Av. Provinces, brass ware, 193, 194, 19S, 
cotton fabrics, 321 , carpets, 391. 
blorjung, musical instrument, 85. 

Morni, nose ornament. 12a 
Mor*phunw'ir, car ornament, 121 
Mosaic marble of Agra, 265, 266 
Motydehepende, head ornament, 126 

Moulmoin m Burma, pictures, 3i , ornaments, 131 , ivory-carving, 
278, 279 , pottery, 293. 

Mndanga, a drum, 93 
Mud, head ornament, 126. 

Mudrd, finger ring, 107. 

Mudrikd, anklet, 108 

Mugdsilk, 331.332.340, 341. 345. 386. 

Muhammadans, objection of, to painting, ii , objection or, to music, 
76, prefer copper vessels, 157, objection of, to pure silk, 347. 
Muharram festival, Tdzzfas made at, 34 
Mukesh, gold and silver wire, 236, 

Mukti, pearl, 107. 

Mukut, crown, loi. 
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IdnlbtTTT «flk, 33 * 33 a- 

MuUan. Iq Pinjfii irtlk fiihrics, 334 i 335 - 

Multan (McMsltau) In Pnnjlb, piinted bow» 57 etumeUlDg, !39t 
141 14a, 173 j iwy ornmneot*, 148 j dunaacened me 178 j 
irory carria* ayoj pottnry flSi5 fabric*, 334 f calico- 
priating 353 { brocidsf, 365 carpet*, 390 39 1 393, 398. 

Uondbath] lacfluwred ware 257 

Mundaaanr In Gvallor ttoM flgnre*, 3a pottery 289 printed 
ciotb* 356. 

MaodH ring. ia4. 

Uonl gran, naakets nude of, 307 3tfl. 

MnridBaUiah (Snltan) portr^ ol, 16. ^ 

MoiakkL Ulttmlnatad Persian acnp-book, 97 

MontrUkir jsreler 99, 109, 133. 

Uorki, ear omameot, 118. 

UoxU midoll, wriatlet, 114 

Murahidabad (Morabedabad) In Ben^ manascript Qltvnlna 
tion, S71 mmlcal loxinunenb 781 glaa* and lac banglea, 146 
Iroty oraameatB, 148 gold and tllrer ptate, 159 Bi 4 ri ware, 
183, 183 lacquered work, 959 Irory-carvlDg, 973 fUk nwuro 
fact urea 339 eddaadtfl er lace, 31S3] brocade*, 3651 JCIn 
lAiir 3W etnteoldery 37a. 

M natr-al liiatnu t^im^^ 

Muttra (Uathra) In N W Prorlnce* arcUtectnral daaigni, 3$ 
wood carrlag 43 aodaU laatmmeDta, 95 braa*-ware, xptSi- 
Ckttnfi doth 3^ 

MnsaS^sarli (Moxnffurgarli) in PanJib, wood paintins*, 113 

xk*t 333- 

HnufCamagar In N,-W Prorlacef wutki work, 38, £) 

blanket*, 343. 

Mysore pkticre*, ai ( architectural model*, 39 decotatire pain- 
ting*, 49 1 wood earring 4t^i clay models, 73 jewellery 1381 
gold and aHrar plate, iSo] braa* ware 209; arm*, a99| sandal 
wood earring, 3^ a^( inlaid wood work, 348] lacqocrM ware 
957 { ttooe-canrlng 364 boro minofactorea, aSoi glss* mano. 
factors*, 396} basket ware, 309 fans, 313] tUk fabric*, 3381 
carpet*, 39d. 


N 

ir&bhA Stata in Paoj^ arebllectoral model*, 3d{ carpets, 390 
NidaUranga, maalcal mstmment, 83. 

Nidemra Vlad, moslcal Instnuneat, 8t 
Tf&dlya (Koddaab) la Bengal SMiri cloth 371 
Ndgd, as aboriglns] tribe model of 63) cloth* for 330. 

Ndj^ mjthological painter*, 9- 
ir&gaiQ^Sala b hlysore brass aunofactnre*, 309. 
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NilTAVi IJJ 'iJ,(Ij-r- CAf»<-<J 3-ccJ wofj,, 311 . 

Jttirb stitl !‘'4) .^I'ey alee), 3-J , [>sbb’ci, sCjj. 

N 'r *.<■) ji’ 4', Sfacr'rl, I 15, 
fv .i^t A,, a * culler 1 kr. tcj 

NaulJc (!) !(i lJuuibi). bri.j anil copper wart, 207 , wood- 

<-5t.i 1/, 3 *. 9 , 

Ka ral Jan,' (N’a i >b), portraU of, 15. 

N’alh, A i oac rtit.r. 1 1 1( I Jl| l-Cr 
Na )bai, \ kcu’c ilrj n, 95, 

Km ralan, arin’ct, J3jj 

N unruln i or Na. i,jr »fa, jcivtl'cd riO}', 107. 

WawalKUrh m j.iipar, wood cirviiiiT, }5 
NtlWiiaUahr m P*nj1b, picurca of. 19 
Uavanugar m H.i]puian.i, cdico priniin;', 356. 

Necklaces, 103, iis, 118, isa, 136, lao, 131. 

Wolloro (N’cllor) in Madras, saiidjJ wood carving, 242, mats, 
3 « 2 . 

Nilutiil/tam t^ecio: im aecds, beads made of, 153 
Hopul, aiiciLiit pauitinj's, lo , modern pictures, 19 , photographs, 
31, ircliilcctur.il designs, 37, decorative piinlings, 42, wood- 
carving, 46, 237, ornimtnU, 129, brass manufactures, 209, 
arms, 222, inl.ud wood, 219, ivory carving, 379, liorn manu- 
factures, 2ol , blankets, 345. 
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Nevir*, a tr{b« o{ Nepal 19. 

KUUo vork otBunsa. 17J Imitation work la Kaibmlr 30i 
N{14aTaii(k;i, pearl neckliiCQ, 103 
Nliaphal waiat oroameat, itC, 

Kim trood, vted tot ctrriag 45 . 

Nhujaa a ucrlfidal oietaD 188, 

Sixamabad Id Panjib cotlerj as4« 

Nolok, a DOM-rlog^ itf 

Kortil Aroot La Madras, ambrolderr 380 

Ifforth WMtern ProviuOea, artiltectaraJ de^fgaa, 36 archJ- 

tectaral fDodala, 37 decaratmi vood earring 4a ctoae carr* 
{□gi 49 1 painted potterj' 57 1 mtuiJ mrlc, 56 . moalcal 

instmmenta, 78, u { omamaots 119 135 1 enameled JeveHery 
141 gold andkQrer pCaie idoi enamohed mre 174 braM 
piannuftnrea, I9>96 eLecfati-platlng aiaj trma, ai8] cutler^ 
aa4 { wood-carrlng, 333 34 lal^wo^a43 4X lacqoei^ nrot 
fl^S3 atone car^g, jt6a. Irory carrlnfc poUerr 384-851 
auu mano&ctnrea, ^5 stioe% poa QmnroideT^ leatW 303 ; 
baakat vara, 308 cotton tabnes 320-aa. aQk LabrLcs, 333; 
wooQaa Eabri^ 313 1 mlaedfabrica^^^t dTelng andcallc^pnnt 
850 i ailk dTelng 560 j embroidery '37a*73 j carpeti* 390^ 
Non onuusentf iio. lao. 

Non'Plerdsff tii lat 

Kossam Ln Uadru Lacqtiated ware, 056 leatbsr toatx, podt&ni 

LaMyaore ctoae-carHog, 064* 

Napox anUat. 108. 

Nor Jahdn Begam portrait of 18. 

Norpitr In panjfb. wooden tabrici 34a, 344 j abawU, 373 374. 
Njaitaraoga, marlcal Instrument, 95. 


Oeimum lasUltmm wood, beads coado of 153. 

Ofl>palntlog 14 15< 

Onyxbadi^ 069. 

Qrohbg la Cen^ India, •lone-carriag *64 cotton fabric*, 334* 
OriMX/ palm leaf mantacripi lUamloailoD ot 38> stono-carrlng; 3^ 

^ 2on mnalcal initrtment*, eSjWory carrlDgi 375. See a uo 

Omamests, tee UwaHery 
Owimentsl briac 9 » 5 d. 

OrTM mHm omamrnta made o! rice 153. 

Otnthn muriiral Initnuneot, go* 

Oudb Indoded under Nora Western Proriece*. 
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Pabna (Pubna) m Bengal, cotton cloths, 317. 

Pddachur, a hoop of gold, 108. 

Padak, necklet, 104 
Pdda-kantak, foot ornament, 108, 

Pdda*padiua, foot ornament, 108 
Padma seeds, beads made of, 153 
Pagoda pattern, 126 
Pamjan, anklet, t27 
PdiDjor, foot ornament, 117. 

Paintings and Drawings, 9 ; different schools in ancient times, 10; 
frescoes in the Ajantd Cave Temples, 10, forbidden by Muham- 
madan religion, II, Raam-ndmah pictures, 12, decadence of 
modern art, 13, oil-paintings, 14, paper paintings, 15, Indo- 
Persian pictures, 19 ; Tibetan-paintings, 21 , Mysore pictures, 
21 , Burma pictures, 21 , glass-paintings, 23 , ivory-pamtings, 
22 , talc-paintings, 24 , leather-paintings, 25 , cloth-paintings, 
25 , wood paintings, 25 , manuscript illumination, 25 , decora- 
tive-paintiugs applied to architecture, 40 , painbngs or earthen- 
ware, 56, Kdmagan painting, 57. 

Pain, a brass ornament, 143 
Pakhwd], a drum, 93 

Pakpatan m Panjdb, lacquered ware, 253 
Pdlachu-korvo, neck ornament, 126 
•' Palai in Madras, gold and silver plate, 169. 

Paldkdnti, wristlet, 114 

Palampores or hand-painted chintzes, 25, 357, 

Palanakatta in Madras, embroidery, 380. 

Pdlangposh, printed cloth, 351, 357 

Palghat in Madras, mats, 31 1, 312 

Pall (Palee) in Jodhpur, ivory ornaments, 148, 149, 277 

Pdli manuscript at the Indian Museum, 27 

Palikat (Pahcut) m Madras, basket ware, 308, 309 

Pilladan m Madras, stone carving, 264. 

Pallav, border, 364 

Palm-leaf, illuminated manuscripts, 28, ornaments, 151, fans, 256, 
314, baskets, 307, 309 , mats, 310, 313, 314 
Panagarh m Central Provinces, arms, 221, 

Pdncha Janya, a 'conch shell, 92 
Panchakd, beaded armlet, 104 
Pancham, feet ornament, 117 
Panchama otbthu, musical jnstrument, 90, 

Panchdrti, a sacrificial utensil, 190. 

Pdnch-nali, necklace, 113 
Panchpdt, five-leaved pattern, 359 
Pinddn, betel-holder, 182, 191 
Panipat (Paneeput) in Panjdb, jewellery, 138 
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Fanjftb (Piin}*b) £rc»cop»lntlDgi, i4;wT>od-p*lothigi flSjUtho- 
ertphi 30; photograpEf, 31 *rcfiliBCtaf*J modali 38 docor* 
ttTo-piintlog*, 40 wood-c*rriogj 43-44! pUstor-worfc, 54 
Kdwufori jaSittiDgtf 57] miulal lustrunMotJ 7S, 8S, 90, 91 
omameiits, 119. 136-^ en&mel work, 141 142 nKXk jewel 
lerj 145 glut ead lu bangles 146 ivorr ornuDents* 148, 
149 gold and tllrer plate i6i*^ enameUed ware 173*74 ( 
damaacened ware, i77'8o} bran inanafactiires> 1 96-200 ; 
deotroplatlog 312 *I 3 armi aio catleij 1224 225 wire- 
drawlng 225 26, 227 wood-OrVbig, 035 mlald wo^ 245 
47 1 laOTiered ware, 149,250, 253 2541 itooo-carTbig 202] 
Upidar^i work, 268 5 iTory-carriiie, 274, 276 ; potterr 286-88 
glw manofactores 295, 297] abot^ 301 a; aa n da l i, 303) 
leatber manafartartts, 303 304 abcep aad deer akia jackata 
305. cotton fabrics, 321*241 silk fabrics, 33436 miaed 
btbrica, 3471 djdng and calico-printing 353 55 
d7«iog, 360 embroidery shawls, and PkmUiri clothi 373‘77 
csrpeti. 39 »- 94 - 
Pinkiti, balrpln, tia 

PanuA (Puonah) In Central India, arms, aab- 
Paper mooUtUig 55. 

Paper paiotiiigTt, 15, 

Pipits’ stachd wor^ 57 model*, 7a, 74 sbUds, at 9 
Pirijaja, an ancient painter la 
Pu^abrsMtraj 197 
Pardis, curtains and screens 379. 

E’aridli'Upsr cotton tsbric of Aasam 329, 330, 3S5, 386. 

Piri tatbja, gold forehead ornament, 101 
Pirratl goddess of energy 77 041 
Pishi, ear-omament, 103 111 
E^hmini, ahawl wool, 341 343,361 374. 

Patalias wrlstkt, 10& 

Patan ^ttnn) in Bombay wood-earring, 44, 238. 

Patau In Iballawar gold and athrer plate 166. 

PataJl In Nepal brass mannfactnns 20^ 

PsUng, esr-ornament, 121 

Pitch work of Bhamigar 382 1 KaJagm d Banna, 387*88. 
Patiala (Pnttlsla) In t^lib sUrer plate 162 Irory-cafriag *74* 
276 j cotton fsibrics, 32* j Alas 323} silk fabrics, 334, 336 goW 
sndsHver smbroiderr 3^j carpeta ‘IOO* 

Palin, a cookifig pot, 79S. 

PataalnBeng^ wood-paintlngs, 251 enamel work, 141 glass and 
taebangi^ t26(bran m a n n f a ct ares, 1921 cotkry 2241 toya, 
2p3] Uci^iered ware, 2521 hrory earring. 275 glass-ware *95 
sbm 301 ; calico-printiog, 350 gold and sQrnr Uce 363] em 


broidery 37a. 

Paloli, brides garment 340,360. 

3 fabric of Bcrcu, 33a 


Patso^ cotton L 
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Pattamadai m Madras, mats, 312 
Pattan m Baroda, pottery, 292 
Pattan m Bombay, see Patan. 

Patterns of ornaments, 126, 134, 135, I37i >42, of shell bracelets, 
148, of gold and silver plate, 161 , of £tdr»-\vare, 184, 185, of 
Benares ware, 193, of Moradabad ware, 194, of Jaipur brass 
ware, 202, 204, of thrones in ancient times, 231-32, of 
" Bombay boxes," 248 , of lacquered ware, 254 , of mixed 
fabrics, 345, 346, of gold and silver lace, 363 , of borders, 364, 
of Kinkhdbs^ 367 , of Dacca muslins, 369, 370 , of carpets, 391, 
393 . 396 

Pattu, woollen cloth, 343 
Patuds, painters of Bengal, 20 

Paum in Central Provinces, cotton fabrics, 325, 337. 

Pdvdk, a sacrificial utensil, 190 

Peacock feather, fans, 313, 314 j ribbons, 364 

Peacock pattern, 126, 354. 

Pebble work, see Lapidary’s Work 
Pegu m Burma, jars, 292 
Pepatll in Oudh, arras, 219. 

Perambular m Madras, brass ware, 180 

Periyakulam m Madras, pottery, 291 , sheep skin, 306, basket 
ware, 309 , silk fabrics, 337. 

Peshawar (Peshawur) in Panjdb, lac or Afridi cloth, 41, 354, 
355 , brass manufactures, 198 , arms, 319 , pottery, 287 , sandds, 
303 , frontier belts, 305 , Lungis, 323 , silk fabrics, 334, 335 , 
cotton carpets, 398 
Peshkabz, dagger, 225, 270 
Petdrd, cane box, 307 
Pewter vessels, 206, see also Btdrt-’v/s.Te, 

Phagwara m Panjdb, brass ware, 200. 

Phakidls, Khdmtl tribe, 63 
Phtlosomta rtnm, Eri silk, 331 
Phit, border, 364 
Phcentx sylvesttis, see Date leaf. 

Photographs, 30-32 
Phul, hair-pin, 119, 126. 

Phul, see Bell metal 
Phulal, flower-like pattern, 359 
Phuli, nose ornament, 122 
Phulkan cloths, 37S, 376 
Phulsankla, anklet, 126. 

Phumm, ear ornament, I3i 
Pictures, see Paintings and Drawings 
Pikddns, spittoons, 182 
Pile carpets, 388-98 

Plllbhit (Pilhhheet) in N -W Provinces, inlaid wood, 243. 

Pinchd, knife," &c, 225 
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Plnd Badan Khan In Pan} 4 b br»**-ware, ijSj potterj aSQ. 
Pina wood, used for earring ^ 

Pmjri ot Uiiiced work b wood or itona, 44, 415. 

Piuiu *xt*i*M wood, wd for curing, 46. 

FipaJ Ficvi r 4 iigUia lot 
Fipal pint, Pipol piti ear -cm* men t, lia, I3I 
Pipni wdtti, Bu^miuDftnt, lat 
BtUl, Betel leaf, 18^ 

Sirawa b Tonk, gold and tQrer plate, i 65 > 

Pi ti TO bar tOk doth, 333 3^ 361 

Pitebe Katti, Korg knaa, 23 t 

l^ltlad (FitLawod) in Bombaf wood earring, 44 

Pljlr KfUn maudao 8x 

Plantab<baacb pattern, tad. 

Plaater-o^Parb caata 38, 74. 

Plaster woik of l&ijpar 41 ^ PaniAi 54 5$. 

Pobcbl or PoDcbl Panduka/ia wibUet, 104 114,119. 

Pombal, drum, 94. 

Poncb) aeo PobchL 
pQOcbian koib, bracelet, 134. 

Poona (Poonabl b Bombay <!« figarea, 73 braaa and copper 
ware. 307 j trory-canrbga, 3781 abc«Si 303 basket ware, 3055 
■Qkubria 338^ 346) botde^ 364) nocadea, 365. 

Forto Bo VO b ttaoraa, mata, 313. 

Poitba or <beep tkb ^elwta, 305. 

Pot, necklac* lad. 

Pottery 383-93. 

Pottery pa int ed, 56-37 
Powder boroa, 36a. 

Piabil. corab 107 
PriUmbki, long oeckbee 1^ 

Prmsirasi Vioi, noalcal bstrument. 83. 

Pratabgorh (E^ortabgnrb) b On^ cotton fabric*, 33l 
Pratabgarb b Rajpotana, esamd 137 141 174,175. 

Piedooj s to n et , aettbg of, 133. 

Prices, of pictures, 1^ 19, 30, ai 33.33,24,35 ad-oSi of pboto* 
graphs, 31 ; of model Tijmahal &x. 37 39 o( wood-carring, 
46, 48 } ^ atooo-carrbg 49, 51 xai oT pabted poUerr 57 1 of 
lofier maeJU work, ^ 59} of clay moddi, 67 68, 71] of 
moskal bstrument*, 78) of ornameots, 137 13d >34 38] of 
enamened jewellery 140, 14a. 1431 cf mock jtwelkry 145 of 
wood omamenta, 150] of nild and aOrer pu^ >5^162 164, 
166, 108 , 1711 of enameUea ware, 173 — >74] of Bortna nlclb 
wock, 175J of DasuKxoed ware 17^180] of ware 165 

86; ^ Benares ware imi o{ Mocabadad ware 195] o! Lock 
DOW copper ware, 195 1 ^hrau Image*, 106 of Kasnmlr copper 
ware act 1 of Upor nmx yare ao4 1 of brass ware of Jodbpsr 
&C. 305-6 ] of Mysore bras* ware, 309 } of Donna bran ware 
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211 , of arms, 218-22 ; of wooden manufactures, 233-36, 243 , of 
Mainpuri Tarkashi, ^14-45, of Hushidrpur inlaid wood, 247, 
of Vizagapatam work, 247, of Mysore inlaid work, 248, of 
lacquered ware, 255, 257, 258 , of stone articles, 262 64, of Agra 
mosaic, 266, of agates and other stones, 267, 268, 270, of 
Murshidabad and other ivory work, 275-80 , or horn manufac- 
tures, 281 , of pottery, 284 86, 288 , of glass manufactures, 296 , 
of leather manufactures, 303-305 , of shields, 305 , of mats, 307 , 
of cotton fabrics, 317, 318, 320, 323,324,327, of silk fabrics, 
333 * 34 » of Palampores, 358 , of embroidery, 370, 372, 375, 38^, 
383. 38s. 387 , of carpets, 389, 394, 396, 397 
Prome m Burma, ornaments, 131 

Pudukota (Pudocottah) in Madras, Boomerang found in, 216. 

Pujd pdtra, sacrificial utensil, 190 
Pullangolal, a flute, 88 
Pur, leather bucket, 304. 

Purdnas, sacred books, 39. 

Puri (Pooree) in Bengal, Sossm cloths, 371 
Purnia (Pumea) in Bengal, 5 t£irt-ware, 183-86 
Pushpa-pdtra, a sacrificial plate, 1S6. 

Pushpardg, topaz, 107 

Putranjiva Roxburghti nuts, ornaments made of, 153. 

Pydla, Pydle, a sacrificial utensil, 188, i 8 g» 

Q 

QulU work on leather, 303-4. 

R 


Eabab, a musical instrument, 82 

Haioixur (Bmehoor) in Hnidrabad, shoes, 302 , leather manufac- 
tures, 306, ^otton fabrics, 328, silk fabiics, 338 

Haidrug m Madias, sandal wood carving, 240, 242, 

E,a;[garh m Alwar, lacquered ware, 256. 

Hajmaliendri see Goddvori. 

Edjmistris or masons, 40 

Hajputana (Bajpootana), paintings, 10, Bikdnir pictures, 18, stone 
figures, 32 , masks, 34 , stone carving, 37, 48-52 , architectural 
models, 38, decorative paintings, 41, wood-carving, 45,236,- 
Ornaments, 127, enamelled jewellery, 139, 140, 142-143, gold and 
silver plate, 165, enamelled ware, 171, 174, bi-ass ware, 203-5; 
arms, 219 20, cutlery, 225, lacquered ware, 254, 255, ivory-carv- 
ing, 276-77, horn manufactures, 280 , pottery, 288, glass manufac- 
tures, 295-96, shoes, 302, cotton fabrics, 324, woollen fabiics, 
343, pruned fabiics, 355-56, embroidery, 377 78 , carpets, 395. 
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•Rpjalifthl Jn Beogml, farui nunabctarw, 19a j Sosa^eloUit 

371 1 rilk minnnurtorw, 33a. 

B >Vt«^v/iv^h»n H«di, oraunODfe md* of 

gh^g of Oadht as laeantattoo of 34* 

BiiodTioa. a Samkrit epic, 34, io(S. 30Q, iXJr 

Sam pur (Bjunpoor) In H W PwTlncai, gUM’palDtingi, 33 j 
2Q4otueript Omznlaatko, 971 jmaM work, 58; modoal 

InatnuDcotf, 78; 141 1741 gold and tflyc t plai^ \6oi 

•leoiroplaUii^ aia; ana*, 3181 irm and itMl wire, 399 } pottery 
3851 ihoeL yol 1 ootfacm tafado. 331 1 au^eta, 390. 

Bampur in vooUan fabila, 375. 

Rimimr eMdan, 344, 37c 

Hampora in Indor and aQrar idatiy 168 1 ludal wooa>carTlug 

Bana jodrUtoarlogi, 10? 

Kana irttiga, mui^ Inacroment, 90. 

Banohi CBaneliae) In Baagal, fOrer fiah, 160} ratlery 224^ 

BangU, ihdl bracelet, 1^ 

Bangooo, pletarea, at 1 wood-earring, 47) o m a mmU, t3t 33; I«pl 
«iarVe work. 3731 iTorj-cairtog 3^79i Pottery 393^1 

Bangpur (Bongpoor) In BeEtgal. otiU«y 334 1 Ircry-eanrlDg, 375 1 
eottA fabrioa. 330 ) sdxed fahrloa, 345) ooUoa carpeta, 397 
Bangcc^dTcr 3481 
Banlnoj in Ueogil, pottery 384. 

wuat onuuDeiit, r<V? i 
iUa>Bo, braeeUt. 115. 

Bataa-chor braoelc^ II44 
Batanpur lo Bombaj ■gala*,37o-7i 
Katb-eoren, bollock earria^ eoranv ySa. 

Bati uada, ontameoU made of, I5cb 

'^■t^oTTi hi Caatial India, 141, 14^ 175 1 brau maLaafaotoroa, 

305/ aima, 330/ coUery 335/ wcod-esr^g, 336/ Irtvy-earrisg 
377) printad dotiw, 3^1 aabroldary 378 
BatUBglii in Bombay baato war^ 310) eoUnn cnrpeta, 

Rattan canc, baiket-wara, yen 31a 

Birmna, tba nxnater King of i*nU« (Ceylon) 83> 106, 

Barloandal, ring, 107 

Baw&lpludl (Bawnl tdndn la hnjih, wood'Curlag 43 ) woollen 
fabrtea, 343; PAmUtiri dotbf,375 76/ carpeti, 39a 
B a ri i, printed abaci. 350, 35U 

Banna -niaab, Penlan abrldgrmabt of Uia Habfbhimta, 12, 16, 30, 354, 
Baeda, omamenta laada of 154. 

Beb. carboQata of aoda, 294. 

Hekibl. plaice 191 
Bekbin. teatb omaineiit, 122. 

Bool In Uajpntana, Iniry Landlca f«r iana, 313. 

Betbml bbam kim, embroUary 3S4. 
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RevadailtJtt m Bombay, 8ilk fabrics, 338 

Eewa Centml India, lao bangles, 147, onnmel, 174, brass 

uiannfactures, 205, wood carving, 236, ivory carving, 277, 
carpets, 395 

Bewa Kantba m Bombay, soap stono carving, 50 
Rhinoceros hide, swords, 222, shields, 305 
Rhinoceros born work, 156, 279, 281. 

Cotinus, dye, 305 

Riblms, mythological artificers, 155. 

Bice, ornaments made of, 153 
Rice washer of brass, 191 

Rig-Vcda, oldest religious book, 99, 155, 158, 214, 230. 

Rilia, cotton and silk fabric of Assam, 329, 341, 386 
Rings, 105-107, 124, 125. 126 
Riwarx (Uiwareo) in Punjab, brass-ware, 198, 199 
Rohri (Rohrec) 111 8ind, embroidery, 382 

Rohtak (Rohtuk) m Panjub, muslins, 322, woollen fabrics, 342, 
gold and tinsel printing, 354, F/iulian cloths, 37S-76 
Rose pattern, 126, idr 
Rubeb, musical instrument, 82. 

Rndra, Vtdic deity, 99. 

RudraJfsha beads, 152. 

Rudrdksham pattern, i 26 
Rudra Vfud, musical mstrument, 82 
Rugs, see Carpets 

Rnindla or handkerchiefs, 333 , shawls, 337 
Rupkat, sand-stone mines in Bhartpnr, 50 
Rustam, wrestler, i8. 


s 

SaccTiarum Munja, baskets made of, 307, 312. 

Saenfiaal vessels, i86-go, 209. 

Sddd, Lloradabad ware, 194. 

Saddles, 304,306 

Sadi, Pei-sion poet, portrait of, 16, 26. 

Sddi, female gaimont, see Sdri 

Sagar m Mysore, sandal wood carving, 240 

Sagra m Madras, pictures of, ig 

Saharanpnr (Saharnnpnr) inN -W. Provinces, paintings, 15, wood- 
carving, 42, 233, pottery, 285 
Saliiwal in Panjab, laeguered ware, 253, 254, 

Saidapuram m Madras, stone carving, 264 
Sakherhanri, painted pots of Bengal, 56 
SakuntaM, a drama and name of a maiden, 9, 106 
Salem m Madras, jewelJeiy, 138, brass manufactures, 206, aims, 
221, cutleiy, 226, wood carving, 236, stone carvmg, 264, pot- 

2 D 
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tery 391 j gl** ni*nnfietar«, 3961 3061 biik*twix«, 

300 j 31a J rilk fkiiric*, 337 j cblnUe* 356 
Balle, rug 196. 

BiJonUiTftf * Mcri^dtl Impltwiygai, i69> 
aflo, r»d clotli, 3^ 

RajTi><. a McrULew int^navt^ 188. 

BamiTar atATirti,t^ 

SambalptiT (BomlmlpoOT) to Ceotnl Prorlnwv, gold oeoklcU, Lay; 

bnaa vare aoi 1 T^tar aOk. 337 ; printoi elotlu, 356. 

Bambar In Kubmlr printad Citmoa, 355 
Sambliar (Samber) aalt lakalo Bajpstana, 49. 

Samprubta, a merlloUl hoplacaant* 189. 

SaxLObl Tope pbotographa of 31 

Stodili, MS 303 > 

Sendai wood, omainanta aiada of 154. 

Sandal wood oairlog. a4043 j Vlsigapalam work, 147 
SuidboeU Pali, a Meridcial Implaotst, 189, 


San d ttane, 38, 4^ 5 ? 5 * Sa, afy 
*■ ‘ - • • tat«d fbbrios 3$S 


Saogaalr u Eajpota^ print« 

BaAgt, cUk elo«h 33^ 338. 

Baaxba, B^nV>'4 eooch iluD, 9I«99, 147.48. 

Biokbdri or tb«n oottar 1 35 . ofli 
Santil, an aboriginal tribe, mo^ ol^ 67 
8cai-ai«» wood. orttacoanU s^e of, 154. 

Bantipur in Baigal, eoUoo doUia, 371 

Bantor moiical initniDcnt, 96. 

Sapoanwood, flnreamad«of 337 
Banuath. uutmmaQt, 84. 

Baran in Bangil. irorj omamenta, 14B ; callao. printing. 350 ; embrol 
dery 373. 

Sdrangi, mnsioal In alrui nent, 83. 

Sdrangpnr in Central Indii^ cotton tabrle*, 314. 

Baiuwati, goddcsi of leamlag 69, yd, 78. 

Sardarahabr in Blkinir atone cn^og* ju 
Bari, nficVlacr 136, 

3 A 339 > 33 a 3 IJ. 338 . 339 . Ml 347 
348. 358. 364. 361 37 ^ 373 3S0. 

Sariki, Qiulaee, lo4- 
Sirindl, nulcal tratm tarot, 87 
Sarod, modeal inatmmeet, ^ 

Sarpe^ bead ornament tly 364. 

Sarpoa, orbed corar 398. 


Saworain in Bengal modnl of 8bcr SMb a Tomb at, 38)ttono aurr 
Ing ndi 

Baawiul In Bombay aUk fabrica, 338, 

84 tba UdlUtbn, w onuuneat, 

Bitba>tbal.a, car omomest 13^ 

Hall icene 71 
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Satkbira m Bengal, horn manufactures, 280 , cotton cloths, 317. 
Silt-nnli, nccklncc, 113. 

Sitranji or cotton carpet, 316, 397-98, 

Saukau-mohnI, neck ornament, 123 
Saung, cotton fahne of Burma, 330 
Sawui Jai Snigli, cenotaph of, 39 

Sawautwadl (Sawautwarco) m Bombay, lacqucicd ware, 257-58, 
basket ware, 309, embroidery, 382, carpets, 397 
Scenes made of clay, 67-72 
Sculpture, 32 
Seal-engravlngf, 29, 268 
Seeds, ornaments made of, 150-54. 

Sekeni, gold and silver smith, 109 
Senhat m Bengal, sacrificial knives, 224 
Seom in Central Provinces, Thjar silk, 337 
Sera3a pattern of mixed fabrics, 345, 346 
Seringapatam m Mysore, Haidar Alda Jail at, 39. 

Setting of precious stones, 133 

Sewan m Bengal, pottery, 284 

Shabnam or "Evening dciv,” Dacca cloth, 315, 319 

Shahabad m Punjab, scal-ongraving, 29 

Sbah-Alam (Emperor) portrait of, 16 

Shdh-Alami, ring, 123 

Shah-jabdn ndmah, an illnminatod Persian history, 26 
Shajabanpur (Sbahjobanpoor) m H -W. Provinces, cutlery, 224, 
lacquered ware, 253 

Shdh-ndmah, an illuminated Persian history, 26 
Sbalipur, Shdhpura, in Rnjputana, arms, 220, lacqueied ware, 252, 
255 

Sbabpiir (Sbahpoor) m Panjdb, ivory-carvmg, 276 , cotton fabrics, 
322 , silk fabrics, 335 

Sbabpur Misaull m Oudh, cotton fabrics, 321 
Sbamidud, printed canopy, 351 
Sbams-nd daulat (Hawab), portrait of, 15. 

Shaudyi, musical instrument, go 
Sharbati, mushn, 319, 321 
Shamao, musical instrument, 91 
Shdropali, neck ornament, 126 
Shauktika Vind, musical instrument, 81 
Shawls, 341, 343. 373i 374. 37S 
Shawl border, 364. 

Sheep skin jackets, 305 
Sheep wool, manufactures, 341-45 
SheMiawatl m Eajputana, wood carvmg, 236 
Shell manufactures, 100, i47'48, 281-82 
Shergarh m Rajputana, embroidery, 377 
Sher Shdb’s Tomb at Sasseram, model of, 38 
Shields, 219, 220, 222, 252, 25s, 257, 280, 30.J 5 
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R Vifkft-r pnr (ShDurpoi*) in Slfld, brui tnd copper wire, *>71 
373, 33 i nubroidwy 380^ <»ipet^ 397 
BhlmOga in Mpon^ bukat ware, 305^ 
eUthidir or fliiia deccntioD, ^ 376, 

fi;!^<ihTTL {patb 4 rsia wood uaed for earrlDg, 43 333 #33 

« 44 , S 45 , 046 047 

Bhlyapur in Bombay gUa baaglia, 146. 

Shiyall in Vadm, baaket ware 309 ; mata, 31a, 

Shoes, 399*30^ 

SholApQ? (Giholapoor) In Bombay brau tod copper waro, 207 ; 

cotton fuvlet, 339 iQk fabrloa, 338L 
SbnjikiiaJ lUki, 234, 347 3^5- 

Bhwsgylu (Bboayghaa) in Banaa. orTJonenti» 131 ) niello work 
17JJ pottery 292 

BiaQut (Sealkot) In Panjab, wood-carrlof 43 ; Irory orcameDta, 14S1 
damaaoeced war^ 177 1781 Jfaif/inatiing 3ia;Jriar 
^ j tUk article*, 336 j oalioo-printing. 353 j ihawll, 373, 374 
JJalidfi olotha, 37* 376 ; eaipeta, 398. 

H idh pnr in Bombay wooa-carring 44. 

BUutndrabad in H W Prorlneei^ m m l im , S20 
BQuur in Jatpor vood><arTiiig, 

Slki Qnta, bea^ made of IfiS. 

H iVTnm arumoQU, 118 1 knife baedha, 8 S 4 . 

SUk-dydo; a£8^1. 

Silk bhrics, S 31 > 41 | mixed fabKca, $i£- 4 S 8{>8} broeado^ l 6 i -€7 
SQjpa-abtra. SaotkHt book on Art, 

SIlTer enamelling, 140, 143} flab, 160, 161 ) wire-drawing 
a 3 &> 29 > 

SUrer plate, aee 0 ^ and SUrer Plata* 

SDaiUi, neck onttman^ 133. 

Blmla in PanUb, wood paisUogi, aj} wood-earring, 43, 335) 
woolUn f abaca, 344. 

Sind (Blndh), tae Uudnbad* Kardchi Bobrl, TatU, Sblkirpor and 
TTtiil- 

Blngbhoni in Bengal, Tatar enk, 33a. 

Btnsbana in BajpaUna, wood-cnntng, 4^, 336. 

Slnbatan, Uuonea, 187 331 31, 336 

Slatbl, omunent loi iia 

tHrtOeasj (SlraJgUBl} In &oga) lacquered ware 352. 

BltHiii^ hau omamant, lao. 

Sir Iilathtira in bbohOT atone qoarrlef, 53. 

Birobl (Blrobet) in UaJpaUoa,eLrma, 330. 

SironJ In Tonic, gold a^ tUrer plate 165. 

Slru (Blr^i^^a^iuijlh, cotton fabdci, 313 1 woollen tabdea, 34% 

ornament, 119. 
fflta, wife of Rina 19, 1^ 

Siulpitl nuta, 310 311 13 . 
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Sitiiujarbi m H. 

Sltapur pi-i' ii-ihir) i.i X \\ i’ntvna*.*, iinmiiii.ni)t illmmiirttioii, 
2T , j ilijJwl 5~. -Sj, ■-(UirpInU, j6j. 

bi'.lr, j!. '»u il 75 fo. 

I, Su 'vl 

1 t r iit ;u 1 ,»(% r, vb 

bii I, I) » r* ji ).c l*ni!cii*li, in {I e Hii.du Trinit), iS, 6 t, 2p, 29S 
biMiKunr.'l ' ‘ j) >tt< o JOJ. 

faiwiii liladllOplir 111 U ijjtiu »i. 1, lK.iui.rt.tl iv irf, 255 
bi>ili hiItJii, n.ltl) i{ \\ irc, 191. 

Srakcs^ i ‘ i, 72 

>11 i’.,o } 4i' rsi mUv r k irc, i6t 

Soap-iloac, iii.fl 1 ^ :i7, ,5, « ir\ 111^1’, 50, 262, 263 

Sojitra in I I<'iiila\, Koitl cirviiii,', ]{ 

bub, t-ni iiiuiitit iimfi.* ( f, t£0, 151, cirvtJ uorK, 237. 

bui Iittki, lilt. I»Iai I , tjO 
buiiir, ^o’>l uni i>iKt.r Miiitli, IC9, 139, 183 
Sorub ni Mji. ri, Miiilal ni/tJil t irviiig, 2 }o, 2|2 
^M.s^rll, forJiiJil orii iiiuiit/ 120 

South CuuUlU, jcrtollto, 13S, COLO unit blull Korlc. 237, siiuliiN 
utojil uir^iiij,, 2.JJ , 2 12 , pottery, 291 , loaliLt w irt, 309 , mats, 
312 

bOi-lll tiollw, 371, 372, 3SJ 
Spauglcs, ui mufuLturc of, 2262 9 
Sriivaui in Miaoro, brita inaiinf lulurcd, 209 

Srinasar (birmugur) 111 Ivaslmiir, //(//iier macJte nork, 57, 58, 
gold and t>il\cr plato, 164, copiwr waru, 201 , sec Kusbiiur. 

Snug 1, the Indi m liorii, 90 
Srniklial, gold clniii, 103 

Steol, Lire id work, 11, good ipinlity of, 217, wire, 229. 

Sierculta urcus, dnss made of, 315 

Stone, careing', 4853, 261-04, inlaid work, 26566, Inpidaiy’a 
work. 267-73. 

Stringed mubical instrument, 78-88 
Stucco-mouldings, 56. 

Sukra-niti, description of fire arms in, 214-16 
Sukti-mudrika, diamond ring, 107 
Sulma, Salma, gold and silver tinsel, 226, 227 
Sultanpur m Oudh, brass manufactures, 192 
Sultanpur m Punjab, dyciug and cuhco-pnuting, 353 
Sunn or wiuo soHer, 184 

Surabi, a goglefc made of clay, wood or metal, 17, 163, 164, 173, 182, 
186, 191, 193, rg5, 198, 201, 203, 254, 255, 285, 286, 288, 289, 295. 
Surat m Bombay, clay figures, 73; wood carving, 238, 239, sandal- 
wood carving, 240,241, 242, inlaid boxes, 248, ivoiy carving, 
278 , silk fabrics, 338, 339. 340, 348, 359, 361 , gold Ince, 363 , 
borders, 364, brocades, 365 , Kmlhabs, 2^1 > ombroideiy, 380, 
381, 382, 383, 384 
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motloal inxtntmcnt, 8i 
f BoiUn, miKicAl iutrummt, 84. 

SonoidiaU uitimmy holder tH 

Burn*, mulcil iufbrumtiit, 88, 

SomtLga, auial lutnuneat, 63. 

Snnringii*, miuk«l butroment, 83. 

8aiy»>b^ vairt orcuniDt, llCii. 

80*4 «lrip*dclotli, 3J6* M 323, 344, 3*8, 348* 

SnU-pbabd flow threu^d p^tUrn, 359, 

Satndhar Cftipcutcr apo. 

Swtml psttera of Jtwell^ 145. 138, i6t 176. 

Snnmi, mstlcftl toatraaMot, 84. 

Snjnakir voiktr la gold, 109. 

SnjuA^nudhjm, wT'oriiAmeat, io 4 . 

SwonU, ai8, 019, aao, oat oaa, 

Sylhei In AiMm,omciaenU, 149, 1301 tballbrntleta, 1481 licqoered 
wiw, 3581 iTory tD«ti, 375, 3i»- 
5 jr«;{ooD« tytoofa ttodf, b«di DuuSoef, 154. 


T 

Tkbftlbdx, * brui bowU 197 

Tabu, nrofical InctmorCifc, 9^ 
amUt, ti4. 

T*hBl*hiQ. d&masotood nn 17S. 

Tdjaukhal, Irsry pahitfaK o^ 33 ( mo 4 eU of 37) dacoraUooj of 381 491 
UomI« work, 3(55*66. 

TakhU pewh, or bod, 33a. 33^ 

Takhti, n««k ornanuat, 1 18. 

Talc, p^tlnga, 34 1 {au. 314. 

Talijir coppor-cmUli 163. 

Tkill, na*U mQ. 93. ^ 

TCpatn, Mr ontunaet, lox 
Tilnr a award, 332. 

Tauru mrtionlMta wood, orttunenU mado of 154, 

TimboU, workers ia copper 307 
Tamslo, fsQial« nrmsot of Barms 330 
Tiinhin, s Idplemeot, i8£^ 

Timrvkimds, s tscrlSeitl piste, 186. 

Tanda la Ouilb, mosUas 33s 
Tiodsll pot, Qeeklsct 13 d. 

Ttnilson, car ommeot, tax 

Toidoro la Msdrss, embroiderj 380 1 sQk fabric*, ^7 38 1 moilcal 
uutmmeats, 78; iewdkrr 138} gold sod s^er pl^e, 1691 
enenuted metal wu«, 176) oiM manofaetore* a^i carr^ 
sud work, 31 ij wood<artio{^ 33^1 Sold work, 337; UoD».carv 
luff 3641 poti^ 391 ) boikst ware, 309 1 maU, 313; faas, 314] 
sQk fsbdea, 337'3S j aabreddery 380, 
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Tan Seu, musician, 76. 

Tauti, weaver, 135 
Tanzeb muslin, 322 
Tnpti \ alloy steel, 221 
Tar, nnulefc, 115 

Tarubdur sitdr, musical instrument, 79 

Tarabdr, necklace, 113 

Tamndam muslin, 321 

Tarkasbi work of Mainpun, 243 45 

Tdrpatra, ear oruameut, 102 

Tas, border, 364 

Ti^ar silk, 331, 333, 333, 336, 337, 345, 359, 371 
Tashd, musical instrument, 95 
Tasbtan, a plate, 191 
Tdt, a sacrificial plate, 186. 

Tatta in Sind, pottery, 292 
Tdus, musical instrument, 84* 

Tdwit, forehead ornament, 120 

Tdwiz, arm ornament, 115, 123, neck amulet, 1 18 

Tayus, musical instrument, 83 

Tdzzid, Muhan’am cage, 34, 

Teak-wood, used for carving, 45, 51 
Teeth ornament, 122 

Tehri m Central India, brass manufactures, 205 ^ 

Tenderkhera m Central Provmces, arms, 221. 

Tenkasi m Madras, basket- ware, 309 

Textile manufactures, — cotton faoncs, 315, silk fabrics, 331, woollgn 
fabrics, 341 , mixed fabiics, 345, dyeing and calico printing, 348 ^ 
lace borders and edgings, 362 , brocades and cloths of gold and 
silver, 364 , embroidery, 368, carpets, 388 
Thakd, ear ornament, 126 
Thdh, a plate, 19 1, 197 

Tkana m Bombay, basket-ware, 309, cotton fabrics, 329, silk 
fabrics, 338, 340, caipets, 390, 397 
Tkayetniyo m Burma, ornaments, 13 1 
Thindaing, cotton fabncs of Burma, 330 
Thrones, different kinds of, 231-32 
Tbuggi scene, 69 

Thunthonii, musical mstrument, 86 

Thusi, necklace, 126 

Thnththi, bag pipe, 91 

Tibetan, paintings, 21 , manuscript, 28 

Tid or Tad, musical instrument, 88 

Tid, ear ornament, 12 1 

Tigei'^ claw pattern, 126, 

TiLd, forehead ornament, 120 
Tikh, forehead ornament, 146 
Tikii, musical instrument, 96 
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TQctiri. notlcAl iottnuiMot, 92. 

THi, nld mud »llTer vim, 3^ 037 
TH 1 nVnfl.th In Panjib vooUan nbHu, 344. 

gold neeklmc* of Jodbpnr 140. 

Ttmniaiigaluin In lladm, pottery 391 31a. 

Timornlm Central Prorlneeis brew vmie aoi 
Ttmpar in mdru, eblnUra. 356 
Tin* otenmili, oti 

Tlnltani tn Uodru. stocLa otTrlng 36^ 

TicmereUy la Vadraj, mata. 311 313. 

Tmiel, mannfairtiim, 006-09 1 ^nung, 3S0, 354 
Tlppera (Tlpperab) In Ben^ iTory-c^rtln^ 148, 075 j SUatpdU 
mata, 311 

Hmnobi or Tripod, 805, 01 1 
IHrthankan or Jalna Lordm, 39. 

TlrupapiUym in Uad am, Pahmporaa, 358. 

Tlrapan in Umdraa, gold and mOrer plm^ 1691 econuteci cMtal 
ware. 177 1 bra« mannfaoiarw, 306 | vood-ciL^og 037 
Tlrtipatar in Uadru braarmaao&otare*, 206 1 ajuul«lir^-cuTia£, 
340. 34 X 

Tod^erh in Ba^pnUnt, bksket^ 343. 

Todhe, wmtlafc, 1^ 
lbdb« aoU«t. (07 
Toarbga. SMBlaga, 

TongaH ear onuoMst, (36. 

Took in BmJraUnm manoaeript OhimloatioD 37) claj oiodalf, 741 
gold tad cUrer plat« i 6 j) braa manafaebuva, 305. 

TorL fret ornamrat, 1 05. 

Torioloe n*^ in Vlzagapatas) voric, 347 odx 

Toabak, printed cloth, 351 
Toil, earring >36. 

Toyi 63, 74. 161 196, 333, 334. 336, 34(3, 853 * 255, 356, 357 358, 
361 960, 363 sSo, 

Travaacoro la Madraa, jnronety ijSj gold aadillTrr plate, 1701 
ooeoanat abell w o r k , 937 1 aandal wood-atfring 3-}i\ 343 ; iri^ 
earring 077 1 anibroldi^ 38a 

TrQTOOijraia (TrimndnuD) In TraTaacore coeoonnt ibell work 

Tri^mopoly in Madraa,lT0npaJDUoga,83, 341 tale palntiDga, 
34jJevtIlu7 134, 1381 Soii work 8371 tandal vood caning, 
340, 340; atooe-earriog, 064 ( pottery 391 ; glaaa manafantona, 
3^1 abmp illna, 306) aflk fabric* 3371 printed clotha, 3561 


dtatnead ring 107 
TririJUt, poid ring vitn pcarU, loa. 
TflUctri Vinit, niMical iaatrnment, 82. 
Tnbri, tnoalcal InatroDKot, 93. 

Tolui \rlndiiao,aaacrifi«lil ulentfl, 190. 
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Ttill'iifil), inultt, i^C, 

Tx)hi, wc>cJ, Iw-rfda mule of, 153, 

lumhi, 1 mter >73 

Tmnbi\ 1, a uruiking cuj), 19S 

Tu iiburd or '1 lulbura \ lua, mu-'ical uistrumcnt, S 6 

Ttiiiikan In, drum, 95 

Tumkur (IVcmkoor) ui ^fisore, nmij, 222 
Tarali j 11 an\and, liiad oruuiiKut, 118 
Turl la cloths, 320, 322, 323, 324, 335. 3>8, 335. 

TurLimUti ra^a, conch shell, 147, 

Tan, Ii d'an truiujict, 91. 

TWQllt in Burmn, ]K)ltcry, 292 
Taiihta, tho Indiau Vukaii, 155. 

u 

Udahtttichc-phar, ntacriflrinl utensil, lS 8 
Udaipur (Oodeepoor) in Ikijiutann, giirneta, 269 
Udakatti, Kurg huord, 221. 

Udiyogir, or Udi^ igin m ilndras, hnndal'uood car\jng, 240, 242 j 
potter}, 291 , mats, 312 
UduKhui, n hnuis drum, 94 

Ujjam (Ougcin), m Central India, brass manufactures, 205 , printed 
cloths, 356 

Ulkcttu, neck ornament, 126 

Umbrellas, 314 

Umlipattl in N -W Provinces, biuss manufactures, 192, 195 
Uiurer m Central Provinces, cotton fabrics, 325, 337 , silk dyeing, 
360 , borders, 364 
Uniara m Jaipur, shields, 219. 
tJpdnga, musical instrument, 95 
Uppinanguda m Madras, pottery, 291 
Urahsutrikd, pearl necklace, 103. 

Ufcrasuni seeds, ornaments made of, 153 

V 

V adavadl m Madras, carpets, 391, 395, 398 , 

Vadnagar m Bombay, wood carving, 44, 

Vdhaua, a Bombay shoe, 302 
Vaishnavas, worshippers of Vishnu, 44 
Vajra, a rmg, 107 
Va3ra-tik, a necklace, 126. 

Vdld, anklet, 127. ^ 

Vdmana ^vatdr. Dwarf mcamntion of Vishnu, ig 
Vardhd Avntdr, Boar incarnation of Vishnu, 19, 34. 

Vornasar, pearl necklace, 103 
Vasu in Bombay, wood carving, 44. 
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Ftricri* iJKUtfo, raihi« beadi made of 154. 

VeU, tnelfiti 136 

Velloro In iUdrmi, laaqu«ro 4 ware, 356 j mat*, 311 
Venkataglr in Uadru, glMi mAoaftntare, 14$ 

TIHt*, ui uydent painter 10. 

VfpftgT ftTn in Bombay ^Id and (flrer plate, 16& 
yubno. Protecting Prliidple la the Ulnda Trinity 18, 34, ' 94 ^, 261 
Vlsaffapatam m hliArai, jevollery hxuu manouetorea, 

ao6 1 earred itael work, ai 1 1 wood-carriiig, 036 1 Ylagapatun 
voTk,** 247 277 aSoi 202/ Ueqnared muu 3561 fUioe'euTl^ 
0&4} poU;^ 2gi ihaep-aVIfn, 306) baaket ^rare, 309) lUx 
ftb lea, 337 

Visonagar In Bombay beau we^ 208. 

Vlsladjug In Bombay ham maonfoefairet, 280 aSl 
Vlsianagram in gold and ^rer plate, 169; ann*> 221 

Valtia gKttU, ecach theil, 147 
yrldaohallani in Uad^ carpet^ Qgs- 


W 

Wtlst onaanU, 107 ii5i tt<S 

WoU^a lo Uadru, lilk Cnhfla. 33? chlntm, 356 Fula-npon 
3^ carpet*. 395. 

Tralnat wood manaraotarm, 334 035. 

Wandiwaali in Uidna, ouuj. 313 

Warangul (WaroDgnJ) la HaLbahnd, caj-pet, 384 39i SA 397 
Watar-aolour pointing*, <5, 

Wasipabod in Panjlb, OheolHo work 336. 

'VTasir Khan ■ mnac^aa, dealgn of 36. 

Wedding dreta. 33^ 34a 
Wind Inatnuneots imtuleal), 68^ 

WirC'drawli^ aa^ao. 

Wool, ma not ii ct nfo In, wood-earrlnf 43 48, 3>>40 wood 

earring, 040-43 j Inlaid wood-woix, 343 49 | UoiaBred waro 249 
26(1. 

Wood, ornaments made of, i4S'54- 
Wood paintings, 25. 

Wool-dyeing 3j8-^x 
Woollen carpets, 308-397 
WooUtn f fl brics, 341 45 J58. 

Tfrigltia /oacaToM wo^ 234, 

WrUt ornaments, 113 iS 126. 


y 

\alar Ycda, rUu mentioned la, 394. 
ludani, mnk trunk*, 304. 



inj'tliolo;:ictil paiutorj, 9 
Vt iktara, plam sb n.lj, 3 J j 

Ycola lu IJomb ly, coltoa f ibritM, 329, alk fivbncd, 338-340, ini'ced 
f ibru 3, 34S , cotouroil aiUc cloths 361, bordcra, 36}; brocalea, 

3<5s* 

Yorrowda >» Bombi^, Kiitlcotw ire. 309 , Cirpcta, 390, 391, 397 
YudhnlUhirj, a hero of tho M (habhdratu, i6 
Yuktikalj) itiru, tjliua iiicutioncU in, 29 j 


z 


/iiittm hceJa. beida lu-ule of, 153 
Zaitjin, onument, nS, 119, 125. 
i£irbtilind, liidri ware, 185. 

Z.mlo2i ciubronlori , 373 

Zolgandaliii Uuidr.'ib id, gold md silver plate, 170, wood carving, 
240 , silk fubnes, 338. 
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